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BOOK  I. 


THE  TRACK  OF  A TRAGEDY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SOMETHING  HAPPENS  AT  SARATOGA. 


OWARDS  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June, 


-L  1872,  the  guests  at  Congress  Hall,  as,  indeed  all  the 
Saratoga  hotels  and  the  entire  village,  were  set  agog  by  a 
discovery  as  unprecedented  as  it  was  horrible. 

It  was  a quarter  to  seven  of  the  clock.  The  sun  had 
slid  gratefully  out  of  sight,  and  the  butterflies  of  the  Con- 
gress blew  out  from  the  chrysales  whence  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  ferocious  heat  of  the  day — one  by  one,  upon 
its^-^acious  verandah. 

The  heated  season  of  1872 — with  a thermometer  sent 
up  among  the  hundreds  early  in  May — and  to  an  unprece- 
dented midsummer  pitch  early  in  June — is  yet  memorable 
in  Saratoga  hotels.  Never  before  has  their  harvest  begun 
so  early.  There  were  no  bankruptcies  among  the  land- 
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lords  that  season,  but,  on  the  contrary,  landlords  were  able 
to  settle  for  the  mirrors  and  carpets  of  many  foregoing 
seasons,  and  were  smiling  and  happy. 

On  this  particular  June  day,  the  guests  at  Congress 
Hall  had  mostly  disappeared,  immediately  after  early 
dinner.  Scarcely  a trace  of  life  had  been  visible  in  its 
vast  parlors,  or  in  its  broad  galleries  throughout  the  after- 
noon. The  ladies  (let  us  suppose,  for  none  can  know), 
eased  of  their  harness  of  corsage,  and  canopied  only  like 
Dianas  at  the  bath,  had  yawned  and  tossed  the  hours 
away  upon  beds  and  sofas.  Men  had  cursed  and  smoked 
them  away  over  their  cobblers,  and  the  orchestra  even, 
after  playing  opera  bouffe  airs  to  empty  chairs  around  the 
sultry  court,  had  slunk  off  to  nobody  cared  where. 

But  now  the  sun  had  gone  for  good,  and  the  verandah 
was  rapidly  filling  up  again,  with  ladies  in  maddening  un- 
dulations of  white,  and  broad  ribbond ; and  with  men  in 
baggy  and  shapeless  suits,  all  quite  too  enervated  to  talk, 
except  in  small  and  easily  uttered  syllables,  such  as : 
“ How  do  ? ” Cooler  ? ” “ Better,  eh  ? ” and  the  like. 

As  the  moment  for  the  stages  from  the  eastern  trains 
neared,  the  verandah  became  still  more  crowded,  the 
guests  veering  mostly  to  the  Hathorn  Spring  end,  for 
inspection  of  such  new-comers  as  the  Congress  should 
welcome  to  its  teeming  and  extravagant  arms. 

The  stages  came  and  deposited  their  freight.  Scarcely 
had  the  last  one  drawn  up,  when  a large  luggage  wagon 
also  stopped  at  the  landing  and  began  to  unload.  An 
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inspection  of  new-comers  is  always  attractive  to  the  en- 
nuied  guests  of  a summer  hotel,  where  every  ripple  is  a 
whole  sensation.  The  verandah  end  had  grown  more  and 
more  crowded,  as  the  stages  came  and  went,  with  lazy 
men  and  women  from  their  divans  or  their  cobblers.  The 
supper  hour  had  not  yet  arrived  to  scatter  them.  But  the 
first  trunk  from  the  luggage  wagon  had  barely  touched  the 
verandah  floor,  when  an  infection  of  the  atmosphere  was 
perceived,  so  unaccustomed  to  citified  nostrils,  that  in 
almost  an  instant  that  end  of  the  verandah  was  abruptly 
cleared.  There  was  a general  feeling  that  something 
ghastly  and  sickening  had  occurred;  and  when,  a few 
moments  later,  one  or  two  of  the  more  sturdily  organized 
of  the  men,  perceived  a crowd  of  policemen  bearing  away 
the  offending  trunk,  the  excitement,  speedily  communi- 
cated to  the  parlors,  was  of  the  intensest  sort.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  more,  not  only  the  United  States,  and 
the  Grand  Union  opposite,  but  the  Clarendon,  the  lesser 
hotels,  and,  in  fact,  all  Saratoga,  knew  that  the  traces  of 
an  appalling  tragedy  had  been  discovered  at  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  for  ‘‘something  to  happen”  at  Saratoga  is  a god- 
send not  often  experienced.  In  the  long  run  of  gasping 
and  gaping  days,  and  dancing  nights,  even  desperate 
flirtations  grow  mild  and  harmless,  and  uftimately  get  to 
be  bores.  Bewitching  as  town  girls  can  be  for  the  first 
three  days,  their  eyes  grow  dull  of  glances  and  their  lips 
chary  of  simperings,  by  the  fourth.  Breakfast,  a drive  or 
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a novel.  Dinner^  a nap,  music  and  supper — a little  lazy 
promenade  on  the  verandah,  and  then  the  inevitable  hop 
until  midnight ; well,  girls  can  manage  to  get  through  a 
good  deal  of  that.  But  for  the  men — that  weary  ocean 
of  hours  from  dinner  to  dusk,  that  eternal  stretch  from 
midnight  until  morning,  with  nothing  but  Morrisseys  ! 
Heaven  be  kind  to  them  ! if  there  is  any  heaven  for  bored 
men  ! Have  women  any  idea  of  the  number  of  dollars  it 
costs  a man  to  get  rid  of  an  houi-’s  time  at  a watering- 
place — we  wonder  ? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a small  tent  will  pitch  itself  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hotels,  and  a Learned  Pig  or  a Double- 
Headed  Woman  (as  they  appeared  before  the  Crowned 
Heads  of  Europe)  will  beguile  us  of  a morsel  of  time — 
and  come  to  the  aid  of  unlimited  Loo  and  Trente  et 
Quarante,  in  our  behalf.  But  a tragedy  is  the  last  fruit 
of  the  ages.  One  might  spend  a lifetime  ere  the  like 
would  ever  happen  at  Saratoga  more ! Omnipotent  in 
their  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sensation,  the  provincial 
police  would  only  open  their  lips  for  gold.  But  city  gold 
soon  purchased  every  detail.  The  trunk — New  York  and 
Saratoga,  check  No.  1027 — had  been  loaded  into  the  Con- 
gress wagon  at  the  depot,  where  it  had  arrived  from  New 
York,  checked  through  that  morning,  but  by  whom  it  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  of 
course,  it  was  as  yet  too  early  to  ascertain.  Upon  open- 
ing it,  the  remains  of  a human  body — a female — had  been 
discovered,  the  body  not  being  complete,  certain  por- 
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tions  being  missing.  This  was  all  the  police  had  to 
communicate,  but  it  was  enough  for  conversasion  for  six 
hours  at  least,  thank  goodness  ! 

For  the  rest  of  the  night  all  the  hotel  parlors  were  lined 
with  little  buzzing  groups  of  girls.  The  dancers  were  few, 
and  between  the  waltzes  the  all-overwhelming  topic  was 
resorted  to ; as  for  the  men,  they  mostly  sat  or  strolled 
upon  the  verandahs,  or  vibrated  towards  Morrissey’s  with 
their  cigars — and,  whereas,  to  the  ladies  they  had  not  been 
explicit — discussed  very  minutely  the  contents  of  the 
trunk,  with  a lay  familiarity  with  feminine  anatomy  quite 
astonishing  to  overhear.  Business  was  bad  for  Morris- 
sey s that  evening,  and  the  croupiers  and  spinners,  after 
having  whirled  the  wheels  and  rattled  the  rakes  in  vain, 
relapsed  from  their  tables  into  the  absorbing  topic  of  the 
night. 

On  the  strength  of  the  trunk  having  been  checked 
through  from  New  York,  guests  hailing  from  that  city 
enjoyed  an  authority  in  discussion  and  surmise  and  opin- 
ion, which  was  meekly  yielded  to  by  the  others,  but  every- 
body had  something  to  offer.  And  when,  in  the  small 
hours  of  morning,  the  listless  pleasure-seekers  dragged 
themselves  to  their  drops  or  their  repose,  all  agreed  that 
that  day  at  least,  they  had  not  lived  in  vain,  for  something 
had  actually  happened  at  Saratoga. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a stampede  for  the  Herald 
(which  journal  at  this  date  was  rushed  through  on  a 
special  or  “ Herald  ” train,  belonging  to  its  enterprising 
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proprietor,  in  order  that  the  citizen  of  Buffalo  on  Lake 
Erie  might  read  it  at  his  breakfast  simultaneously  with  his 
neighbors  in  town,  at  Saratoga,  Albany  and  Rochester) 
at  the  Congress.  But  the  first  sentiment  was  one  of  deep 
disappointment.  There,  indeed,  were  blazoned  on  the 
first  page  the  alliterative  head  lines,  “A  Bmtal  Busi- 
ness!” “Fragments  of  a Female  Form  Found  in  a 
Trunk  ! ! ” but  who  could  understand  the  next  announce- 
ment. “ Death  at  the  Delaware  Water-Gap  I ” Could  the 
guests  at  the  Water-Gap  have  dared  to  steal  the  Saratoga 
sensation  ? Was  it  a dastardly  ruse  by  a rival  watering- 
place  ? The  excitement  of  the  night  before  was  turned 
to  indignation.  Presently,  however,  some  adventurer, 
penetrating  further  than  the  rest,  happened  to  open  the 
newspaper.  When  lo  ! upon  the  inside  left-hand  page, 
there,  indeed,  appeared  the  words  “ Sickening  Sensation  at 
Saratoga  ” — “ Tragedy  in  a trunk  ! I ” and  so  forth.  Here 
was  a new  cause  for  astonishment  and  conjecture.  Some 
one  learned  in  newspaper  ways  suggested  that  the  item 
had,  by  a blunder  of  some  sleepy  subordinate  in  charge  of 
the  Herald^  been  assigned  to  each  of  two  reporters  in 
turn,  who,  in  their  haste,  had  variously  understood  its  pur- 
port, since,  with  some  slight  discrepancies,  the  two 
items  were  substantially  the  same  ; this  was  for  a while  the 
popular  explanation.  Both  recounted  that  the  human 
remains  were  portions  of  a female.  Both  agreed  that  the 
victim  was  a girl  of  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and  both 
stated  almost  identical  circumstances  of  the  discovery. 
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But,  on  further  reading,  it  appeared  that  the  two  occur- 
rences were, at  different  hours  ; that,  whereas,  at  Saratoga 
the  trunk  had  reached  the  custody  of  the  hotel,  at  the 
Water-Gap  the  trunk  had  broken  open  with  an  explosion 
upon  being  taken  from  the  car,  and  had  been  returned  at 
once  to  New  York,  where  it  was  now  in  police  head- 
quarters and  in  charge  of  detectives.  So  it  was  evident 
that  the  remnants  of  two  tragedies,  or  perhaps  of  one  and 
the  same,  had  been  sent  from  the  city  by  different  routes, 
and  that  the  news,  arriving  at  different  hours  of  the  night, 
had  been  made  up  in  different  portions  of  the  Herald ; 
and  so  Saratoga,  convinced  that  justice  had  been  done  it, 
relapsed  into  a calm  discussion  of  the  situation,  and  be- 
spoke extra  copies  of  next  morning’s  Herald. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  similarity  of  the  two  discoveries,  we  abridge  from  the 
Herald oi  June  twenty-fifth,  1872,  its  account  of  the  trunk 
found  at  the  Water-Gap.  It  was^to  this  effect:  “At 
half-past  ten  o’clock  last  evening,  a trunk,  checked  from 
New  York  by  check  No.  103,  arrived  at  Delaware  Water- 
Gap,  over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road. Upon  being  removed  from  the  car,  a slight  explo- 
sion occurred  which  shattered  it  and  exposed  its  contents 
to  view.  A sickening  sight  presented  itself.  Crowded 
into  the  trunk — from  which  the  trays  were  removed — were 
nude  fragments  of  a human  body,  evidently  that  of  a 
young  female.  The  upper  portions  of  the  body  were 
perfect,  but  the  face  had  teen  so  cleverly  disfigured—evh 
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dently  after  death — as  to  utterly  prevent  any  possible 
attempt  at  recognition.  The  explosion  we  have  spoken 
of  was  found  to  have  been  caused  by  the  premature  con 
cussion  of  a small  parcel  of  gunpowder,  or  perhaps  nitro- 
glycerine, which  had  been  arranged  in  one  corner,  com- 
municating with  a fuse  attached  to  an  ingenious  piece  of 
clockwork,  so  contrived  that  the  person  setting  it  could 
regulate  the  hour  the  spark  should  reach  the  explosive 
matter.  The  spring  of  this  clockwork  had  become,  for- 
tunately, misplaced  by  the  jolting  of  the  cars,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  hellish  design  of  the  villains,  who  had  thus 
planned,  by  sacrificing  the  life  and  property  of  others,  to 
annihilate  the  traces  of  their  crime.  We  give  below  a dia- 
gram of  the  clockwork,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IL 


A WARLDORF  CHEWS  HIS  CUD. 

There  axe  three  stages  in  getting  married  ; namely : 

I,  getting  the  girl’s  consent ; 2,  getting  the  consent 
of  the  girl’s  parents  or  guardians  ; and  3,  getting  the  cere- 
mony performed.  Not  precisely  in  this  scheduled  form, 
but  to  this  effect,  was  Mr.  Philip  Warldorf  ruminating, 
with  his  cigar  between  his  lips,  at  his  favorite  window, 
which  overlooked  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  Knockdown  Club, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  1872, 
the  exact  day  which  we,  have  seen,  brought  something  to 
happen  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  Philip  Warldorf  was,  in  a certain  sense,  a swell 
But  he  was  a swell,  if  at  all,  quite  in  spite  of  himself, 
which  is  better  than  being  one  who  sets  up  for  a swell 
w^hen  he  isn’t,  or,  in  other  words,  a snob.  Wherein 
Philip  Warldorf  was  a swell,  he  was  so  in  the  considera- 
tion of  his  peers  ; in  no  sense  did  he  make  any  effort  or  bid 
for  such  distinction.  His  face  was  anything  but  the  face 
of  a swell,  for  it  was  as  sombre  and  solemn  as  the  face  of 
an  undertaker,  and  his  heavy  overhanging  brow,  huge 
nose,  and  sluggish  eye,  betrayed  the  unmistakable  Dutch 
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blood  drawn  from  long  lines  of  dead  and  gone  Warldorfs, 
behind  him.  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
and  rather  inclined  to  be  full  than  stout — which  was  the 
regulation  Warldorf  weight  and  build.  He  dressed,  as  a 
rule,  in  dark  clothes,  because  the  Warldorfs  had  always 
dressed  in  dark  clothes.  He  wore  a weed  on  his  hat  be- 
cause the  Warldorfs  had  always  worn  weeds  on  their  hats  ; 
and  he  moved  about,  and  said  very  little,  because  the 
Warldorfs  had  always  moved  about  and  said  very  little. 

He  happened  to  be  in  town  in  the  sweltering  weather, 
because  the  Warldorfs — for  two  hundred  years — had  gone 
out  of  town  annually  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  because 
nothing  could  start  them  earlier.  Had  an  earthquake 
swallowed  up  the  city  on  the  twenty-eighthday  of  June, 
they  would  have  been  found  like  so  many  Mariuses,  sitting 
on  the  city’s  site,  waiting  for  the  first  proximo ; and  as  for 
heat,  it  was  not  the  Warldorf  way  to  be  very  cold  or  very 
hot.  The  Warldorfs  invariably  went  every  other  year,  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  to  their  country-seat  on  the  Hudson, 
tarried  there  until  the  first  day  of  August — went  to  Sara- 
toga ; left  Saratoga  on  the  first  day  of  September,  and 
swore  by  all  the  gods  they  would  never  go  there  again  ; 
travelled  in  September,  sought  their  seat  on  the  Hudson 
on  the  first  of  October,  and  were  back  again  in  town  by 
the  middle  of  November. 

In  the  odd  years,  they  would  sail  on  the  first  of  June, 
or  as  near  as  might  be,  on  a Cunarder  for  Europe  ; would 
proceed  to  Switzerland  first,  then  to  Paris,  and  finally  to 
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Wales;  come  home  in  September,  swearing  they  would 
never  go  to  Europe  again  ; purchase  a villa  at  Long 
Branch,  live  there  until  October ; sell  it ; get  out,  swear 
they  would  never  buy  another  villa  at  Long  Branch,  and 
be  in  town  by  the  tenth  day  of  October.  Never  in  any 
event  did  they  ever  visit  any  other  localities  in  Europe 
than  Switzerland,  Paris,  and  Wales  ; never  in  any  event 
did  they  ever  buy  a villa  anywhere  except  at  Long  Branch, 
and  never  in  any  event,  did  they  do  anything  of  the  sort 
two  seasons  running. 

Being  a Warldorf,  the  present  Philip  was,  of  course, 
rich.  All  the  Warldorfs  were  always  rich.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  know  how  rich.  No  Warldorf  ever  knew  how  rich 
he  was,  nor  even  admitted  the  fact  that  he  was  rich,  to 
even  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  although  a Warldorf 
had  made,  early  in  the  century,  a fortune  in  sugar,  which, 
invested  in  acres  now  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city,  had 
become  the  nucleus  of  a fortune,  rolling  up  by  night  and 
day,  in  spite  of  the  sleeping  or  waking  owners,  to  colos- 
sal proportions,  too  colossal,  in  fact,  for  anything  like 
exact  estimate.  Of  course,  Philip  Warldorf  was  stupid, 
all  the  Warldorfs  were,  and  moreover  would  have  proba- 
bly been  rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise,  had  they 
been  penetrating  enough  to  know  how  exceedingly  stupid 
they  were.  But  if  the  Warldorfs  were  stupid  they  were 
also  honest.  For  two  hundred  years  no  Warldorf  had 
ever  thought  of  pocketing  a shilling  to  which  he  was  not 
honestly  entitled.  To  be  sure,  they  could  afford  to  be 
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honest.  But  even  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  be* 
fore  they  could  afford  luxuries,  they  had  hugged  the 
luxury  of  honesty,  and  had  even  refused  to  adopt  the 
patent  processes  for  tripling  profits,  by  sanding  sugar, 
discovered  about  that  time  by  the  Saccharine  trade.  And  so 
the  present  representative  of  the  Warldorfs,  thirty-five, 
unmarried  and  with  the  Warldorf  morals,  the  Warldorf 
manners,  the  unnumbered  Warldorf  millions,  was  every- 
where esteemed  a swell,  to  be  sought,  to  be  snared  and  to 
be  married,  before  any  other  swell  in  New  York. 

It  was  the  habit  of  his  race.  Philip  Warldorf  did  noth- 
ing for  appearance’  sake.  He  belonged  to  the  Knock- 
down Club,  whose  initiation  fee  was  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  whose  annual  dues  were  one  thousand  dollars,  besides 
extras,  because  he  could  afford  it — because  he  fancied  its 
club-rooms,  and  its  cook.  If  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  fellow 
members  paid  this  extravagant  price  for  the  sake  of  dating 
their  letters  on  the  club  paper,  and  having  their  corre- 
spondence directed  to  its  costly  portal,  or  for  the  entrees 
it  secured,  the  names  it  captured  or  the  credit  it  gave — 
it  was  surely  none  of  his  business  to  suspect  it,  and  he 
did  not  suspect  it.  If  his  garments  were  cut  in  the  mode, 
and  if  he  never  wore  the  same  pair  of  trowsers  twice,  it 
was  because  his  tailor  and  his  valet  so  arranged  it ; as  for 
himself,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  dressed,  and  would 
as  soon  have  asked  himself  whether  he  was  in  fashion  as 
to  his  clothes,  as  he  would  have  asked  if  his  great  nose 
were  in  the  centre  of  his  grave  Warldorf  face.  He  took 
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everything  as  it  came.  His  eyes,  his  nose,  his  coats,  his 
trowsers  and  his  club.  His  T cart  and  his  shell  on  the 
Harlem,  for  which  latter,  by  the  way,  he  came  neaier  to 
evincing  an  actual  fondness  than  a Warldorf  ever  came 
before — actually  spending  long  solitary  hours  in  pulling 
up  and  down  that  classic  and  cursory  river. 

Philip  had  doubtless  inferred,  without  any  mental  effort, 
but  as  a matter  of  course,  that,  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  marry  as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  some 
blue-blooded  lady  would  be  provided,  and  that,  furnished 
with  due  notice  of  hour  and  place,  he  should  lead  away 
his  bride,  go  on  the  stated  tour,  come  home  at  the  stated 
time,  live  on  the  stated  street,  in  the  stated  house,  beget 
the  stated  number  of  children,  in  the  stated  proportions 
of  masculine  to  feminine, — and  in  the  long  run  of  stated 
breakfasts,  dinners  and  cigars,  layings  down  and  risings 
up — be  gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  stated  age,  to  rest 
on  the  stated  shelf  of  the  stated  vault,  which  had  been 
allotted  him  before  he  himself  had  been  stated  or  begotten 
at  all. 

Into  the  stated  mind  of  such  a man  it  may  seem  odd 
that  the  reflection  set  forth  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  had 
ever  found  its  way.  But  the  Warldorfs  were  ruminant 
creatures,  and  did  a great  deal  of  desultory  thinking  ir  the 
course  of  their  lives.  Besides,  just  now  Philip  was 
troubled  in  mind  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  any  Warl- 
dorf to  be  troubled.  The  fact  is,  he  had  been  irregular, 
he  had  somehow  or  other  fallen  in  love.  Fallen  in  lovC; 
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not  with  the  regulation  lady  such  as  were  wont  to  step 
out  from  boarding-schools  or  from  picture,  frames  to  be 
veiled  and  led  away  by  Warldorfs,  but  with  an  undeniably 
modern  little  creature,  with  much  yellow  hair  overhanging, 
in  cultivated  tangles,  her  brow,  up  and  through  which  two 
small  saucy  bluish  eyes  had  snapped  defiance  to  the  staid 
sacred  heart  of  Philip  Warldorf. 

Hard  as  it  was  to  realize,  terrible  as  the  reality  seemed 
to  him  beside  the  stately  vision  of  the  family  portraits, 
and  his  living  mother  and  antique  virgin  aunts,  it  was  be- 
yond his  peradventure  that  a frowsy-haired,  pretty,  romp- 
ish,  kittenish  little  parcel  of  blonde  femininity,  had  actual- 
ly bewitched  and  entered  into  possession  of  a Warldorf 
heart.  She,  Jeannie  Barton,  was  not  nearly  up  to  Philip’? 
shoulder ; nobody  could  deny  her  sweetness  and  her  cun- 
ning, pouting  piquancy,  but  for  the  wife  of  a Warldorf, 
everybody  was  clear,  she  was  hardly  the  sort  of  thing 
required. 

She  had  happened  one  evening  to  take,  in  some  chai- 
ades,  the  part  of  a Normandy  peasant  girl,  and  had  dress- 
ed as  Normandy  peasants  are  supposed  to  dress,  with  a 
jaunty  little  head-dress,  in  the  similitude  of  a Normandy 
cap  perched  up  among  her  yellow  crimps,  in  a short  black 
dress,  with  pretty  striped  stockings  and  high-heeled  gaiters, 
and  in  a little  white  apron  with  pretty  pockets.  She  had, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment  (with  the  acute  in- 
stinct which  tells  women  when  they  look  their  best),  con- 
tinued for  the  balance  of  the  evening,  waltzing  the  yellow 
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hair,  and  the  short  dress  tantalizingly  near  to  Philip,  until 
she  had  played  the  devil  with  his  honest  and  earnest,  even 
if  somewhat  spongy,  heart.  The  staid  young  Warldorf 
never  waltzed.  He  had,  of  course,  taken  his  instruction  in 
that  art,  along  with  the  other  things  that  were  en  r^gle  to 
know,  but  (being  a Warldorf)  he  had  never  quite  gotten 
up  to  the  point  of  waltzing  before  company.  However, 
he  had  asked  leave  to  call,  and  Jeannie,  who  duly  report- 
ed the  conquest  to  her  shrewd  mamma,  had  been  assured 
that  such  a request  (from  a Warldorf)  was  equivalent  to 
an  offer. 

The  Warldorfs  did  everything  honestly,  downrightly,  and 
bluntly  ; and  in  due  time,  the  offer  did  come.  As  for 
Jeannie,  she  doubtless  felt  her  own  unfitness  for  the  mat- 
ronly things  that  would  straightway  be  expected  of  her. 
She  shuddered  to  think  of  the  inspection  by  grim  female 
Warldorfs,  and,  most  of  all,  of  an  entree  to  that  stern  dark 
mansion,  where  every  chair  and  every  divan,  every  chan- 
delier, and  every  pattern  on  the  carpet  was  a Warldorf, 
and  over  which  she  would  be  expected  to  preside  with 
Warldorf  gravity  and  decorum.  But  as  the  offer  had  been 
made  in  May,  and  as  a whole  summer  might  intervene 
wherein,  under  maternal  coaching,  she  might  be  kneaded 
over  in  the  proper  trough,  and,  moreover,  as  she  had  tried 
everything  else,  she  decided,  as  Mrs.  Barton  had  decided 
for  her  beforehand,  that  she  would  marry  Philip  Warl- 
dorf. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  small  person  of 
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Jeannie  Barton,  there  was  room  enough  for  that  trouble- 
some treasure  young  persons  are  apt  to  call  “heart/' 
But,  so  far  on  in  her  journey,  Jeannie  had  never  found 
her  blood-circulating  organ  troublesome  in  any  such 
sense  as  she  had  read  of  its  being  troublesome — in  nov- 
els. True,  she  had,  in  her  boarding-school  days,  cried 
occasionally  over  a novel,  ^and  while  sponging  the  traces 
out  of  her  eyes,  before  her  mirror,  decided  that  she  was 
all  sentiment  and  stuff.  But  latterly  the  claims  of  society 
upon  her  time  had  admitted  of  very  little  in  the  way  of 
novels.  From  early  morning  until  noon,  it  was  necessary 
that  she  sleep  off  the  excitement  of  last  night’s  ball,  to  be 
ready  for  the  reception  or  the  dinner  which  must  be  gotten 
through  with  before  the  ball  of  the  coming  night.  And, 
in  the  intervening  hours  she  must  watch  her  dear  good 
sister  Kate  (who  did  not  “care  for  society,”  so  Jeannie 
said)  extract,  from  a pile  of  cloudy  white  stuff  and  ribband 
ends,  her  own  costume  for  the  evening.  So  her  time  was 
crowded,  and,  as  she  said  herself,  she  had  hardly  time  to  eat 
her  meals.  But  all  women  do  have  hearts,  so  we  may  be 
sure  that  Jeannie  had  hers.  Of  course,  anybody  who  was  in- 
vited, would  marry  Philip,  and,  of  course,  mamma  had  said 
it  was  to  be  done  at  once.  And  then  [eannie  herself,  as 
we  have  said,  was  eager  for  a novelty,  and  here — for  all 
she  knew — was  the  new  sensation  which  the  novels  said 
came  generally  to  maidens  at  about  her  time  of  life.  She 
may  have  had  her  doubts  about  this  sort  of  thing  being 
what  Madame  George  Sand  called  a “grande  passion 
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but,  surely  it  might  ripen  into  that  “ sincere  attachment” 
which  Madame’ s wives  invariably  felt  for  their  husbands. 

Besides,  in  the  society  in  which  Jeannie  moved,  and  in 
the  gloomy  circle  of  her  home  (although  the  topic  was 
never  breathed  in  speech),  she  felt  the  sombre  shadows 
of  a stinted  and  straightened  exchequer  overhanging  all 
her  life.  She  could  understand  only  too  well  that  bound- 
less opulence,  to  say  nothing  of  recognized  family  and 
position,  were  richly  worth  dissembling  a little  for  ! So, 
as  what  there  was  of  Jeannie  was,  on  the  whole,  honest, 
she  strove  to  do  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
should  please  God  to  call  her.  She  had  seen  Philip 
scarcely  half  a dozen  times  since  the  offer,  for  Mrs.  Barton 
had  begun  the  fostering  process  at  once,  exiling  Philip  from 
the  house,  treating  him  as  a sort  of  mild  pretender  and  an 
impostor,  in  the  regulation  prospective  mother-in-law  man- 
ner, which  means  “ that  the  thing  shall  go  on  ; ” above  all, 
managing  that  until  things  were  settled  ” the  two  should 
never  be  alone  together.  Many  a loaf  is  ruined  by  too 
hot  a fire.  The  wise  hen  is  the  one  who  settles  her 
chickens  well,  and  the  only  way — as  we  all  know — to  do 
that  is,  to  watch.  So  long  as  it  is  only  flirtation,  let  it  run 
as  smooth  as  oil.  But  if  it  is  true  love,  take  care  that  it 
does  not  run  smooth,  else  it  will  run  itself  over  the  dam, 
over  the  hills,  and  far  away  out  of  sight.  So,  although  the 
woman  did  not  live  who  would  have  refused  her  daughter 
to  a Warldorf,  Philip  was  bullied  and  bulldozed  and  bad- 
gered, by  Jeannie’s  overjoyed  mamma,  until  relieved  from 
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what  he  believed  to  have  been  (for  men  never  see  through 
this  sort  of  thing)  the  strain  of  accomplishment — he  had 
actually  passed  the  second  stage — and,  an  accepted  lover, 
began  to  wonder,  in  his  stolid  way,  whether,  after  all,  the 
ceremony  would  be  duly  performed. 

Very  few  men  were  in  the  club.  At  the  next  window 
to  him,  however,  a man  of  about  his  own  age,  and  of  whom 
we  shall  see  more  presently,  had  been  for  the  last  half  hour 
sitting.  Philip  had  not  noticed  much  of  him,  except  that 
he  had  been  sitting  at  the  window  when  he  entered,  and 
had  appeared  to  be  restless  and  uneasy,  even  in  the  heat 
of  the  afternoon.  The  stranger  had  been  intently  watch- 
ing the  avenue,  upon  which  very  few  pedestrians  dared  the 
sun’s  excessive  rays,  and  upon  which  no  vehicles  passed 
excepting  trucks  and  express  wagons,  loaded  with  trunks 
and  boxes,  and  other  impediments  of  migrating  citizens. 

Presently,  however,  the  stranger  reached  over  to  a small 
table,  and  touched  a bell  upon  it;  a waiter  appeared. 

Has  Mr.  Warldorf  come  in  yet  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Warldorf  is  sitting  there,  sir.” 

Philip  raised  his  eybs.  The  stranger  advanced,  and, 
drawing  a small  square  note  from  his  pocket,  presented  it. 
Philip  took  it  with  a nod,  opened  it,  and  read  it  through. 
After  he  had  finished  it,  “ I am  Miss  Barton’s  brother, 
Mr.  Warldorf,  and  brought  the  note  in  person,  hoping 
for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,”  the  stranger  said. 

Philip  rose  and  touched  the  stranger’s  hand.  “ Sure  we 
should  know  each  other,”  said  he. 
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I think  so,”  said  Mr.  Barton. 

“ Draw  up  your  chair  here,  Mr.  Barton,”  said  Philip. 
“ It’s  beastly  hot,  isn’t  it  ? So  your  sister  is  still  in  town  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will  you  have  something— a cobbler— (after  a pause) 
I am  ashamed  to  think  that  you  have  been  delayed  so 
long.  The  waiters  here  are  beastly  stupid— beastly— to 
let  you  sit  there.” 

‘^Ifs  of  no  consequence.  Thanks,  no.  I believe  I 
will  get  out.  I am  obliged  to  be  in  town  until  August 
myself.  I suppose  you  won’t  be  here  long  ? ” 

“ We  go  into  the  country  on  the  first.” 

Another  pause.  “ I believe  I will  take  my  leave.  I 
shall  expect  to  meet  you  again,”  said  Barton. 

“ I hope  often.  Your  sister  does  not  remain  in  town  as 
well?”  said  Philip. 

“ My  mother  and  sisters  will  be  in  Saratoga  about  the 
tenth,  I believe.  Thanks,  good-bye,” 

And  so  the  men  separated.  Philip  resumed  his  seat  and 
went  to  chewing  his  cud  again. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MAJOR  smith’s  dramatic  AGENCr. 

CHARLES  BARTON  left  the  threshold  of  the  Knock- 
dowTi  Club,  and  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
started  to  walk  up,  but,  in  turning,  brushed  against  a rather 
pretty,  but  somewhat  overdressed  young  lady,  who  was 
walking  very  fast  in  the  opposite  direction.  Charles’  hat 
was  off  in  an  instant,  but,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
lad/s  face,  intending  an  apology,  he  gave  a little  start. 
The  young  lady  moved  on,  however,  without  acknowledg- 
ing his  courtesy.  As  she  passed,  Charles  paused  an 
instant,  sauntered  a few  steps,  then  suddenly  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  after  the  young  lady,  now  about  half  a 
block  off  on  her  way  down  the  avenue.  Arrived  at  a con- 
venient distance  behind  the  young  lady,  he  moderated  his 
pace  to  hers,  and  held  on  his  course,  after  her. 

Charles  Barton  was  a young  man  about  town,  of  the 
most  approved  and  modern  mode.  He  had  a cold,  hand- 
some face,  clean  shaven,  except  a blonde  mustache  care- 
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fully  trimmed,  and  with  waxed  ends  directed  upward  and 
outward  from  the  plane  of  his  lip.  His  hair,  which  was 
of  a blonde,  a shade  deeper  than  his  moustache,  he  kept 
cut  tight  and  short  to  the  shape  of  his  head  which  was 
moderately  large  and  well-formed.  He  was  rather  tall, 
and  generally  admitted  to  be  “elegant”  in  build.  But 
his  beauty  was  of  a cold  and  selfish  phase  which  made  him 
scarcely  popular  with  men — and  seldom  with  women — 
upon  first  acquaintance. 

That  Charles  was  the  uncompromising  and  invariable 
lady  killer  he  was,  he  owed  entirely  to  what  we  may  call 
this  faculty  of  repulsion — a gift  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized  by  its  fortunate  possessor.  The  man  who 
draws  a woman  by  his  first  glance,  or  his  first  tone,  has 
small  showing  against  his  rival,  who  can  set  her  to  hating 
him  at  first  glance.  For  all  women  are  born  and  edu- 
cated to  a distrust  of  their  own  sensations,  and  it  is  their 
instinct,  normally,  to  deny  their  own  senses.  So  the 
woman  who  begins  by  loving  a man,  may — and  the 
chances  are — will  end  by  loathing  him.  Whereas,  she, 
who  begins  by  hating  a man,  will,  the  chances  are,  end  by 
casting  her  best  at  his  feet. 

Charles  Barton  would  stare  a woman  through  and 
through  with  his  mocking  blue  eyes,  upon  a first  introduc- 
tion, until  she  screamed  inwardly  with  rage  and  hate ; but 
if  he  cared  to  pursue  the  acquaintance,  he  infallibly  was 
her  master  in  the  end.  Upon  whatever  female  his  second 
cold  and  sneering  gaze  fell,  it  seemed  to  convey  to  her  a 
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knowledge  of  his  contempt,  and  to  kindle  within  her  a 
passion  to  subvert  it  to  esteem.  And  the  woman  who 
attempts  to  win  a man  from  enmity  or  contempt  is,  five- 
hundred  to  one,  his  slave.  Whereas,  let  her  once  con- 
ceive the  notion  that  he  is  her  slave  instead,  and  she  will 
load  him  with  every  burden  and  insult  that  to  a slave  is 
due. 

Besides  his  cruel  handsome  eyes,  and  his  manly  beauty, 
Charles  Barton  had  the  three  other  qualities  which,  in  our 
age,  capture  every  female  heart.  He  dressed  well,  dissi- 
pated, and  spent  large  sums  of  money.  For  the  first,  it 
was  only  proper  that  he  should  salary  his  tailor  ; for  the 
second,  he  was  known  to  play  heavily,  to  maintain  half  a 
dozen  mistresses,  and  to  be  hardened  to  any  spirituous 
excess ; for  the  third,  his  bold  manipulation  of  stocks, 
whereby  money  sought  his  pockets,  and  would  not  be 
kept  out  of  them,  made  even  men  his  slaves.  But  he 
was  not  professionally  a stock  gambler.  He  had  man- 
aged, in  the  face  of  all  his  excesses,  to  maintain  himself 
in  the  responsible  position  of  cashier  of  the  great  Tea  and 
Sugar  Bank,  where  he  was  chosen  and  tnisted  custodian 
of  divers  millions  of  daily  balances.  Whether  the  direc- 
tors of  that  institution  were  satisfied,  that  with  a dozen 
bookkeepers,  and  as  many  tellers,  his  opportunities  for 
irregularity  were  too  minute  for  consideration,  or  that 
whatever  their  cashier  might  do,  he  was  absolutely  certain 
to  marry  millions  from  somewhere,  and  to  compromise 
with  them  any  loss  he  might  ever  cause,  is  not  forthcom- 
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ing.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  was  cashier  of  the  Tea  and 
Sugar  Bank,  and  from  eleven  a.m.  to  three  p.  m.  was  in 
attendance  at  his  banking  rooms. 

He  had  been  a man  about  town  for  eight  years  since 
his  twentieth  birthday,  and  in  those  eight  years  could  not 
have  recalled  a day — had  he  desired — when  he  had  not 
been  devoted  to  two  or  three  heiresses,  as  good  as  be- 
trothed to  two  or  three  more,  and  engaged  in  four  or 
five  intrigues  with  young  married  ladies  whose  husbands 
were  detained  down  town  until  six  p.m.  Of  course,  being 
such  a man,  he  had  every  entree  in  town  that  it  was  at  all 
desirable  to  have  ; for,  in  society,  such  a man  is  invalua- 
ble. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  any  un- 
gratified craving  for  female  society  had  led  him  to  dog  the 
lady’s  steps — even  at  five  o’clock — on  a deserted  ave- 
nue on  a July  day.  But  for  all  that,  follow  her  he  did, 
and  the  young  lady,  conscious  that  she  was  followed, 
quickened  her  pace  ; her  pursuer  now  behind  her,  and 
now  on  the  opposite  sidewalk,  easily  keeping  abreast  of 
her  with  his  strolling  strides. 

After  keeping  on  the  avenue  for  half  a dozen  blocks  or 
so,  she  suddenly  left  it  and  took  a side  street  westwardly.  A 
very  few  steps  sufficed  to  bring  her  into  a locality  of  houses 
of  a certain  better  known  than  honored,  stamp.  Here  she 
paused  before  a red  brick  English  basement  building.  It 
was  not,  however,  as  Charles  was  surprised  to  observe,  a 
house  of  the  prevailing  class,  but  rather  one  of  those, 
which  fading  fashionability  in  a neighborhood  gives  over 
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to  the  cheaper  sorts  of  trade ; a staring  sign  over  the 
door  read : 


Major  G.  Lafayette  Smith, 
Dramatic  Agency. 


Leaving  Charles  Barton  to  await  her  in  any  coign  of 
vantage  he  might  choose  ; the  young  lady,  on  ringing  the 
door-bell  of  this  establishment,  was  ushered  into  what  had 
formerly  been  the  deep  parlors  of  the  mansion.  The  front 
and  smaller  of  these  apartments  was  uncarpeted.  There 
was  a glass  partition  across  its  street  end,  in  which  was  a 
little  conical  window  with  a shelf  beneath  it,  and  the 
word  “ Cashier  ” painted  above.  The  walls  of  this  room 
were  covered  with  play-bills  of  every  description,  large 
and  small,  garish  in  all  colors  of  type,  and  coarse  wood- 
cuts.  There  was  Barney  Williams  in  “ The  Emeral  Ring,” 
and  Dan  Bryant  in  Shaun  the  Post,”  and  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  in  almost  anything  and  everything  else  ; over 
the  mantel  was  a placard  displaying  in  letters  of  gold  the 
announcement  that  “ Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  regis- 
tered upon  payment  of  one  dollar,  which  entitles  them  to 
make  any  enquiries  relating  to  professional  affairs  for  one 
year.  Managers,  five  dollars.  No  questions  answered  ex- 
cept on  payment  as  above.”  A few  unupholstered 
chairs  were  ranged  about  the  room. 
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“What  did  you  wish,  lady  ?”  said  the  attendant. 

“ I want  to  find  the  address  of  a lady,”  said  the  visitor 
in  a jaunty  tone. 

“ Please  walk  into  the  next  room  and  sit  down.” 

The  visitor  flounced  through  the  space  which  had  once 
been  occupied  by  folding  doors,  into  the  longer  parlor, 
and  sat  down  on  the  first  chair  she  came  to.  This  room, 
unlike  the  other,  was  carpeted ; it  was  also  darker ; the 
blinds  of  the  end  windows  being  closed,  which  gave  it  a 
more  refined  air,  at  least  than  the  “office.”  Here  the 
walls  were  hung  with  pictures  of  actors  and  actresses  re- 
presented, on  the  whole,  as  wearing  more  clothes  and  in 
less  glaring  colors  than  those  outside,  and  which,  unlike 
them,  were  framed  and  glazed ; a placard  in  gold,  similar 
to  the  one  outside,  however,  hung  over  the  mirror  between 
the  end  windows. 

About  a dozen  professional  ladies  were  occupying  chairs 
in  this  room,  and  there  were  half  a dozen  small  tables, 
furnished  with  writing  materials  ; about  two  or  three  men, 
with  silk  hats  on  their  heads,  and  smooth  shaven  faces, 
were  talking  to  as  many  of  the  occupants  of  the  chairs. 

Here  a small  boy  in  a livery,  very  dirty  and  faded, 
both  as  to  boy  and  livery,  gave  the  last  comer  a small 
card,  on  which  was  printed  the  number  “ i6.”  Every 
now  and  then  a loud  voice  in  the  front  room  would  call  a 
number,  when  one  of  the  professional  ladies  would  leave 
her  chair,  and,  proceeding  to  the  glass  partition,  disappear 
through  a small  door  at  one  of  its  ends. 
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The  young  lady  whom  Charles  Barton  has  followed, 
after  sitting  a moment,  showed  some  signs  of  impatience. 
She  rose  and  examined  the  pictures  one  by  one ; went  to 
the  mirror  and  read  again  the  gold  lettered  sign ; arranged 
various  hair-pins  and  cocked  her  hat  over  them  in  the 
glass.  Finally  she  took  a seat  at  one  of  the  small  writing 
tables,  and  began  making  scrawls  with  a pen  upon  the  blot- 
ting-paper, with  which  the  surface  of  the  table  was  covered. 
At  last  sixteen  ” was  called.  She  threw  down  the  pen  and 
proceeded  to  enter  the  glass  door,  which  closed  after  her. 
A youngish  man,  with  a white  face,  covered  with  red  and 
fiery  pimples,  was  sitting  at  a desk  within,  and  motioned 
her  to  take  an  empty  chair  by  his  side ; when  she  had 
taken  the  place  assigned, “ Well,”  he  said. 

I want  to  find  the  address  of  a lady  who  told  me  she 
had  registered  here.” 

“Are  you  registered  in  this  office  yourself?  ” said  the 
young  man. 

“ I am  not.” 

“ One  dollar,  then,  please.” 

“ One  dollar  for  asking  for  an  address  ? ” 

The  young  man  smiled.  The  young  lady  was  evidently 
from  the  interior. 

“ Those  are  our  rules,”  he  said. 

“Then  what’s  the  use  of  being  registered  here  if  you 
won’t  tell  anybody.  Don’t  you  register  people  for  the 
convenience  of  their  friends  ? ” said  the  young  lady. 

“ Come,  come  ! time  is  valuable.  Those  are  our  rules, 
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as  you  ought  to  have  seen  outside ; so  please,  be  quick, 
for  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  waiting  outside,  and  we 
close  in  half  an  hour.”  It  clearly  was  not  for  the  young 
man  with  the  pimples  to  explain  to  young  ladies  from  the  in- 
terior the  mysterious  operations  by  which  Major  G.  Lafay- 
ette Smith  collected  his  brokerage  from  both  sides  at  once. 

So  the  young  lady  produced  her  dollar. 

“ Now,  who  is  it  you  want  to  find  ? ” 

‘‘  Miss  Nathalie  Sylvester.” 

“Sylvester,  Sylvester,”  said  the  young  man,  as  he 
reached  down  from  the  top  of  his  desk  a large  blank  book 
like  a ledger.  He  turned  over  its  leaves  rapidly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  : “ Sylvester  did  register  here,  but 
her  year  was  up  three  months  ago.  Don’t  know  where 
she  is,”  and  he  closed  the  book  with  a bang,  and  replaced 
it  on  top  of  the  desk. 

“ Where  did  she  register  from,  when  she  did  register  ? ” 
said  the  inquirer. 

“ Can’t  say,  her  time  is  up.” 

“ But  what  was  the  last  place  she  did  register  from,  be- 
fore her  time  was  up  ? ” 

“ Can’t  say,  really,  her  time  is  up,  you  see.” 

“ But  if  I knew  where  she  was  then,  even,  it  would  be 
a great  assistance  to  me.” 

“ I daresay  it  would,  but  we  can’t  undertake  to  give  in- 
formation concerning  those  who  don’t  register  here.  If 
we  did,  nobody  would  register.  Seventeen  1”  the  last  in 
the  young  man’s  loudest  tones. 
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But  am  I to  have  no  information  for  my  dollar,”  said 
the  poor  young  lady.  Her  jaunty  tune  was  quite  gone 
now,  and  she  spoke  tremulously. 

Given  you  all  the  rules  allow,  and  now,  my  dear,  you 
must  positively  get  out,  you  see,  for  here’s  a lady  coming 
in.”  And  sure  enough,  the  door  was  now  pushed  open, 
and  a tall,  braaen-looking  woman,  with  an  enamelled  face, 
and  ungloved  hands,  bristling  with  quartz  brilliants,  stalked 
into  the  room,  and  number  sixteen,  quite  cowed  now  by 
the  loss  of  her  dollar  and  the  quartz  presence,  got  out  as 
she  was  bid,  and  as  best  she  could. 

She  opened  the  street  door  for  herself ; her  pursuer  was 
not  in  sight,  and  she  retraced  her  way,  as  she  had  made  it, 
back  to  the  avenue.  But  scarcely  had  she  disappeared, 
when  Charles  Barton  himself  pulled  violently  at  Major 
Smith’s  bell.  On  being  admitted,  without  awaiting  the  for- 
mality of  the  numbers,  he  went  at  once  to  the  small  door 
and  knocked  imperiously. 

The  pale  young  man,  on  opening  it,  excused  himself  to 
the  lady  with  the  enamelled  face  and  the  quartz,  and  came 
out  into  the  office. 

“The  girl  that  just  left  here,  who  is  she?”  said 
Charles. 

. “ Don’t  know  \ didn’t  leave  her  name.” 

“ The  devil  she  didn’t ; nor  say  where  she  stopped  ? * 

“ No.” 

“ And  you  didn’t  register  her  ? ” 

“She  didn’t  ask  to  be.” 
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“ D n — ! ” Then  suddenly : ‘‘  What  did  she  want, 

then  ? ” 

‘‘Wanted  to  know  the  address  of  a girl  that  used  to 
come  on  in  the  ballet  at  Niblo’s  once — no  actress — 
named  Sylvester.” 

“ Syl — , I don’t  know  her,  but  that’s  immaterial;  what 
I want  is  the  name  of  the  girl  that  just  left.” 

“ Think  we  can  fix  that  for  you.  Johnnie  ! ** 

The  small  boy  in  the  faded  livery  approached. 

“You  saw  the  last  lady  who  went  out?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“ She  came  in  here  and  paid  a dollar  to  be  registered, 
and  then  went  off  and  forgot  to  have  it  done ; run  after 
her,  and — stop,  did  she  walk,  or  come  in  a cab  ? ” 

“Walked.” 

“ All  right,  then  do  you  cut  after  her,  and  ask  for  her 
name  and  address.  If  she  won’t  give  them  to  you,  get 
them  yourself,  of  the  persons  in  the  house  where  she  goes. 
Take  one  of  our  cards  so  as  to  show  who  you  are  ; now 
get ! ” 

Johnny  “ got,”  slamming  the  street  door  after  him. 

“ Now  go  on  with  whatever  you’re  doing,  and  I’ll  be 
around  when  he  gets  back,”  said  Charles. 

The  young  man  accordingly  disappeared  again  within 
the  glass  door,  and  Charles,  keeping  his  hat  on  his  head, 
strolled  into  the  long  dark  room  and  looked  curiously 
over  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  coulisse  there  gath- 
ered together.  But,  if  the  young  woman  he  had  followed 
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had  been  restless,  so  all  the  more  was  he.  He  not  only 
looked  over  all  the  ladies,  and  all  pictures  in  the  dark 
room,  and  sat  down  in  every  unoccupied  chair  in  turn, 
but  every  now  and  then  would  go  into  the  front  office 
where  “ smoking  ” was  “ allowed,”  draw  a cigar  from  his 
pocket,  light  it,  and  throw  it  away.  In  this  way  he 
would  have  attracted  attention  even  had  he  not  been  a 
gentleman  of  distinguished  presence  and  of  a disdainful 
blase  air,  particularly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  professional 
ladies. 

As  he  stood  smoking  in  the  outer  office,  carelessly 
reading  a circus  bill,  a short  young  man  with  a very  tall 
hat,  of  the  style  known  as  “ stove  pipe,”  and  all  the  more 
entitled  to  such  characterization  from  its  palpable  absence 
of  brim,  strolled  into  the  room.  He  wore  his  tall  hat 
very  much  to  one  side,  and  his  hands  were  plunged  up  to 
the  wrists  in  his  trowser’s  pockets.  The  new-comer 
sauntered  up  to  before  the  circus  bill  which  Charles  was 
perusing,  and  had  he  been  tall  enough,  would  probably 
have  committed  the  rudeness  of  reading  it  over  that  gen- 
tleman’s shoulder.  As  it  was,  he  simply  read  it  collater- 
ally. 

When  he  had  finished  all  he  could  see  of  the  circus 
bill,  feeling  justified,  doubtless,  in  the  proceeding,  by 
the  reflection  that  circus  bills  are  meant  to  be  read  by 
more  than  one  person  at  a time,  he  of  the  tall  hat,  whose 
name  not  strangely,  was  Mr.  Adolphus  Handy,  passed 
into  the  other  room.  The  chair,  from  which  the  unknown 
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young  lady  had  risen,  was  still  unoccupied;  and,  still 
standing  near,  the  table  upon  which  she  had  scrawled 
something  with  a pen.  In  the  chair  Mr.  Handy,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  sat  down.  He  proceeded  next  to 
rest  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  face  upon  his  hands, 
and  thus  sitting  with  his  face  toward  the  office,  where 
Charles  still  stood  smoking,  he  began  to  stare  steadily, 
first  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  then 
at  the  chairs  and  tables  in  turn,  and  at  Charles  himself. 
Finally,  having  exhausted  these,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  table  upon  which  his  elbows  rested. 

The  small  table  before  him  was  covered  with  a large 
piece  of  white  blotting-paper — there  was  a pen  and  ink, 
but  no  stationery  visible.  As  Mr.  Handy’s  eye  roved  over 
the  blotting-paper,  his  eye  caught  some  hieroglyphics 
which  had  evidently  been  made  with  a pen,  and  not  re- 
ceived upon  the  blotter  from  another  surface.  As  near  as 
he  could  make  out,  somebody  had  taken  a pen,  scrawled 
one  or  more  words,  and  then  endeavored  to  obliterate 
them  by  scroll  work.  Mr.  Handy  would  not  have 
appeared,  to  an  eye-witness  of  his  movements,  to  be 
taking  particular  notice  of  this  blotting-paper,  nor  was 
his  insignificant  personal  appearance  such  as  would 
attract  general  attention. 

But  Charles  Barton,  who  was  in  a humor  for  staring  at 
everybody,  even  at  the  little  cad,  who  had  had  the 
effrontery  to  stand  a moment  at  his  own  elbow,  thought 
he  saw  the  latter,  while  pretending  to  fix  hu  gaze  on  a 
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picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  as  ‘‘  Touchstone 
and  Audrey,”  furtively  tear  off  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  a portion  of  the  blotting-paper  before  him,  crunch 
it  into  a wad  and  transfer  it  lazily  to  his  trowsers  pocket. 

But,  Johnny  at  this  moment  reappearing,  Charles  was 
soon  engaged  in  a conference  with  that  little  worthy  and 
the  young  man  of  the  pimples,  and  the  doings  of  the  man- 
nerless little  cad,  who  had  stood  at  his  elbow,  never 
entered  his  mind  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JEANNIE  barton’s  BROTHER. 

JEANNIE  BARTON,  the  yellow-haired  and  dimpled 
who  had  stolen  and  held  against  the  world  the  latest 
Warldorf  heart,  had  been  taken  quite  aback  by  her  brother’s 
proposition  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  her  message  to  her 
betrothed.  “ The  idea  of  your  carrying  a note  for  me, 
Charlie,”  she  had  said.  “ If  it’s  because  I’m  engaged  that 
you  have  grown  so  attentive,  I’m  sorry  I didn’t  think  of 
it  before,  for  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  you  in  a year,  or 
so,  to  say  the  least.” 

And,  indeed,  Charles  Barton  was  almost  anything  but  a 
model  son  or  brother.  Although  holding  the  responsible 
position  of  cashier  of  the  Tea  and  Sugar  Bank,  he  con- 
trived to  be  a young  man  about  town,  as  well,  and  there 
were  no  lengths  of  dissipation,  known  to  young  New 
York,  to  which  he  did  not  go.  He  was  like  his  youngest 
sister,  a pure  blonde.  His  hair  was  almost  straw-colored, 
and  curled  in  tight  ringlets  all  over  his  head.  His  fore- 
head was  low,  and  his  handsome  blue  eyes,  as  we  have 
said,  had  a cold  look  in  them,  which  repelled  the  other 
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eyes  it  fascinated  like  snake’s  eyes,  while  his  blonde 
moustache  fell  over  a cold  cut  lip  and  chin,  and  stood  out 
horizontally  underneath  the  coldest  of  cold  cut  noses. 
Your  black-eyed  and  black-haired  man  is  more  often  the 
ideal  of  your  heavy  villain,  and  probably  a heavy  villain, 
who  should  come  on  in  blonde  make-up,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  derision.  Darkness  of  eye  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  sinister  in  design  and  impulse  ; but  prob- 
ably the  pure  cold  blood,  which  can  devote  everything  to 
its  purpose,  is  more  frequent  in  the  white  blonde  man 
than  in  this  darker  brother.  At  all  events,  Charles  Bar- 
ton was  as  cold  and  cool,  and  morally  impassioned  as  a 
man  could  be.  He  had  but  the  one  motive  in  life — his 
own  pleasure — and  to  this  end,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  he 
sunk  everything — his  masculine  beauty  of  face  and  form, 
his  duty  to  his  family,  to  his  employers,  in  short,  every 
duty  he  owed  everywhere. 

He  nominally  occupied  a room  at  his  father’s  house, 
which,  of  course,  cost  him  nothing,  but  which  stood  him  in 
good  stead  at  the  Bank  (where  he  was  wont  to  drop  inci- 
dentally, that,  since  his  living  cost  him  nothing,  expenses, 
which  would  have  been  extravagant  in  others,  were  real 
economy  in  him),  and  was  set  down  as  his  residence  in  the 
Directory.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  occupy  it. 

As  his  sister  had  complained,  he  had  not  shown  his  face 
at  his  father’s  house  for  fully  six  months,  until  a short  note 
from  his  mother,  announcing  Jeannie’s  engagement,  had 
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brought  him  to  look  in  upon  it.  Meanwhile  he  lived, 
nobody  knew  exactly  where,  but,  it  was  rumored,  at  more 
than  one  address.  Divers  elegant  women,  lolling  in 
magnificent  toilets,  in  elegant  equipages  that  mingled  in 
with  the  drivers  in  the  Park,  were  pointed  out,  with  how 
much  accuracy  we  know  not,  as  being  able,  if  necessary,  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  point. 

Of  course,  the  wickeder  the  stories  of  Charles  Barton’s 
relations  with  that  class  of  feminine  humanity  which  is 
looked  at  interrogatively  and  inquisitively,  the  greater  his 
popularity  with  their  high  born  and  virtuous  sisters.  Of 
course,  the  more  glaring  the  whispers  of  his  irregularities, 
the  more* lady  worshippers  fell  before  his  elegant  shrine, 
his  faultless  person  and  his  clear  blue  eye.  People 
accused  him  of  mercenary  schemes,  and  yet,  while  accus- 
ing him,  were  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  rather  the 
sought  for,  than  the  seeker,  of  heiresses.  Each  one  of  a 
dozen  such,  prayed,  doubtless,  nightly  in  their  virgin 
shrines,  that  he  might  choose  their  money  rather  than 
some  other  girl’s,  by  way  of  wifely  lot ; contented  if,  along 
with  their  fortune,  he  would  only  take  them. 

The  Barton  family  lived,  of  course,  in  extreme  correct- 
ness, on  a correct  cross  street,  near  the  correct  avenue, 
otherwise  the  youngest  of  the  four  sisters  had  never  met 
and  bagged  the  choicest  bird  in  all  the  correct  preserve. 
That,  of  course,  went  without  saying.  Mr.  Barton,  tne 
father,  was  a merchant,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  down 
in  a gloomy  office  in  South  Street,  somewhere  among  the 
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ship  chandlers,  stranded  salts,  and  old  junk  men,  where, 
he  was  supposed  to  grapple  with  ships,  with  ledgers,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  with  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a shy, 
careworn  little  man,  grown  bent  and  gray  in  the  daily  grap- 
pling as  above,  to  say  nothing  of  the  landlord’s,  the  butch- 
er’s, the  dressmaker’s,  the  milliner’s,  the  furrier’s,  the  jewel- 
ler’s and  the  florist’s  bills,  sent  to  the  aforesaid  office  by 
Mrs.  Barton  and  her  four  marriageable,  and-to-be-married- 
at-all-hazards,  daughters.  With  whatever  he  grappled, 
these  latter  were  probably  what  threw  him  the  oftenest. 
For,  the  Barton  family  in  everything,  in  the  giving  of  dinr 
ners,  in  matters  of  church  pews,  carriages,  receptions, 
dresses,  fashionable  charities,  lived  sumptuously  accord- 
ing to  their  neighbors’  ideas  of  what  was  fitting  and  proper 
— up  to  whatever  rules  their  neighbors  laid  down — and  in 
everything  accorded  themselves  to  whatever  their  neigh- 
bors insisted  the  Bartons  ought  to  do. 

True,  their  neighbors  were  the  Northcotes  (five  millions 
— Northcote  had  been  born  to  one  fortune  and  had  mar- 
ried another),  the  Buttercastles  (fifty  millions;  for  years 
they  had  squeezed  dividends  out  of  condemned  steamers 
run  on  heavily  travelled  routes,  which  always  killed  and 
never  mutilated  passengers — the  beauty  of  which  was  that 
dead  men’s  relatives  could  only  recover  according  to  stat- 
utory limitations,  which  made  it  far  cheaper  to  kill  than  to 
wound),  the  Pastyntons  (sixteen  millions ; who  dealt  some- 
how in  mortgages,  and  who,  like  Jacob  of  old,  were  con- 
stantly bu>ing  their  neighbors’  messes  of  pottage  short,” 
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and  then  coming  down  on  them  all  at  once,  and  settling 
with  them  for  the  pottage  at  the  cost  of  their  birthrights), 
and  two  or  three  score  of  others,  who  had  millions,  more 
or  less;  whereas  the  Bartons  had  actually  nothing,  not 
even  the  roofs  over  their  heads.  But  nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Barton  persevered,  and  lived  according  to  the  regimen 
prescribed  by  the  Northcotes  and  the  Buttercastles.  And 
Mr.  Barton,  with  an  income,  principally,  of  bills  payable, 
lay  awake  all  night  by  the  side  of  his  stout  and  sonorous 
spouse,  scheming  and  planning,  rose  before  dawn,  swal- 
lowed his  cup  of  dismal  coffee  in  the  butler’s  pantry,  and 
slunk  away  down  to  South  Street,  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  his  ledger  in  desperate  search  for  ways  and  means  to 
meet  the  raft  of  little  bills  under  his  plate  at  dinner,  com- 
plimenting the  raft  of  big  bills  in  his  letter-box  down  town, 
sent  there  by  the  necessities  of  the  Northcote  and  Butter- 
castle  rules. 

Meanwhile,  Jeannie  dressed  and  danced,  and  went  to 
dinners  and  receptions,  balls  and  kettledrums,  without 
stint  and  without  end.  And  her  mother  dressed  to  help 
her  daughters,  for  it  won’t  do  for  mammas  of  dressy  daugh- 
ters to  go  around  looking  like  washerwomen,  as  Jeannie 
herself  put  it.  And  the  Bartons  gave  their  own  dinners 
and  their  own  kettledrums,  and  their  own  receptions,  and 
balls,  in  which  the  Buttercastles  and  the  Northcotes  them- 
selves were  surpassed. 

Nobody,  of  course,  ever  saw  Barton  himself — that  is, 
nobody  but  his  creditors  and  his  duns.  The  crowds  who 
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spilt  the  Barton  champagne  over  the  Barton  carpets  gave 
no  thought  to  the  little  man  up-stairs  who  was  cursing  the 
day  he  was  born,  whose  life  was  a burden  and  a wheel  of 
torture,  and  who  saw  before  him  not  even  so  comfortable 
a future  as  the  debtors'  prisons  of  Europe.  (Debtors’  pris- 
ons are  luxuries  of  which  we  know  nothing  here  as  yet). 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Barton  ever  read,  in  his  news- 
paper, of  a poor  devil  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  without  envying  said  poor  devil’s  lot.  Truly,  his 
life  was  a hard  one.  It  is  the  mission  of  men  to  pay 
women’s  bills.  For  that  they  were  begotten  and  brought 
into  the  world.  But  some  men  are  also  born  with  fortunes 
whereby  to  pay  them,  which  ameliorates  somewhat  the 
conditions  of  their  destiny;  while  Mr.  Barton  not  only 
had  no  fortune,  but,  like  Sisyphus,  was  kept  nose  to 
grindstone  night  and  day,  lifting  a load  too  heavy  for  him  ; 
of  not  only  rendered  but  prospective  bills,  whose  limits 
he  could  not  know,  and  as  to  extent  and  size  of  which 
he  was  not  consulted.  He  could  only  pray  blindly  that 
the  Northcotes  and  the  Buttercastles  and  their  ilk  might 
be  merciful. 

And  so  the  head  of  the  family  lived  in  one  endless  night- 
mare. Even  his  spouse,  stout-hearted  as  she  was — as  she 
looked  ahead  to  the  dubious  day  when  her  fourth  daughter 
should  have  married  rich — would  sometimes  almost  touch 
the  weakening  point  of  her  desperate  game.  But  her 
safety  was  in  toil  and  tumult.  So  long  as  she  allowed 
herself  no  hour  for  her  own  grim  thoughts  she  was  safe. 
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She  dared  not  trust  herself  alone  with  her  careworn  hus- 
band. 

Not  from  cowardice  or  faint-heartedness,  at  least,  would 
she  fall  in  the  dTroXe/xos  TroXe/xo?  she  was  waging,  and  let  the 
great  rush  of  society  and  its  camp-followers  sweep  over 
her  humbled  head.  Not  until  her  last  daughter  had  mar- 
ried rich.  Not  until  that  consummation,  would  she  look 
beyond  the  moment.  And  so  the  ghastly  future  of  ruin, 
and  the  present  heartburn  of  those  who  live  beyond  their 
means  she  fought  away.  The  dam  might  break  at  any 
instant,  and  the  gurgle  of  the  overhanging  flood  was  ever 
in  her  ears.  “ Those  poor  Bartons ! I always  said  they 
were  living  too  fast,”  would  cry  each  and  every  other 
mamma  of  marriageable  daughters  in  the  ear  of  every  eligi- 
ble young  male  millionaire.  “ I knew  it  would  come. 
Sophronia,  my  dearest,  we  must  really  leave  a card  for 
them  ; will  you  speak  to  Thomas  ? Oh  dear  ! how  hard 
it  will  be  on  those  poor  dear  girls  ! ” 

No  ! not  Mrs.  Barton,  not  if  she  never  sat  down  on 
a chair,  not  if  she  never  spoke  a word  in  private  to  her 
tortured  lord.  So  Mrs.  Barton  laughed  and  dressed,  and 
ran  up  bills  and  piled  her  parlors  with  rosebuds  and  smilax. 
If  the  Butlercastles  turned  their  rooms  into  a wilderness 
of  tea-roses  at  thirty  cents  a piece,  for  their  reception  from 
five  to  nine  p.m.,  the  Barton  parlors  should  be  an  arca- 
num of  deep  red  roses  at  a dollar  a piece,  from  six  to  eight 
P.M.  As  a last  resort,  if  the  worst  did  come,  if  tradesmen 
would  trust  no  longer,  why,  then  it  should  be  understood 
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that  ‘‘the  Bartons  would  spend  the  winter  in  Paris,”  and 
this  fashionable  exit  from  fashionable  ruin  announced 
should  cover  their  flight. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  just  as  the  last  card  was  up- 
lifted to  be  thrown,  just  as  the  last  hair  had  broken  the 
Barton  back,  Jeannie,  the  hope  and  fortress  of  the  house, 
confided  to  her  mother  that  she  was  engaged  to  Philip 
Warldorf.  With  a paean  of  silent  victory,  the  noble  woman 
rose  in  her  majesty  and  vowed,  as  mothers  vow,  with  the 
old  fire  in  her  eyes,  that  the  “ thing  should  go  on.” 

That  evening  for  the  first  time  in  years,  she  had  kissed 
dier  spouse,  and  held  long  and  loving  converse  with  him  in 
her  closet.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  written  the 
note  to  her  son,  which  had  brought  him,  for  the  first  lime 
in  months,  to  his  father’s  door. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  INVESTIGATION  PROCEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS, 

N the  arrival  of  the  two  trunks  at  Police  Head- 


quarters  in  Mulberry  Street,  the  case  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Strasburger,  whose  tragic  death, 
some  years  later  than  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  has  been  set  forth  in  another  chronicle.  It  was 
now  the  third  day  since  the  discovery,  and  already  two  re- 
ports are  before  him  as  he  sits  this  morning  in  his  own 
particular  room.  He  ran  over  their  contents  and  digest- 
ed them  briefly  with  his  pencil,  in  his  own  pocket  note 


book. 


It  appeared  that  the  two  checks,  number  1027  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway,  and  number  103  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  which  had  been 
found  upon  the  respective  unclaimed  trunks,  whose  con- 
tents had  so  agitated  the  whole  community,  had  been 
among  those  assigned  by  each  of  these  lines  to  Westcott’s 
Express  Company,  a corporation,  which  at  this  time 
catered  to  the  convenience  of  travellers.  By  leaving  an 
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address  with  them,  a person  who  proposes  to  start  for 
Saratoga,  or  San  Francisco,  or  for  any  possible  destination 
in  the  United  States,  can  have  his  trunks  or  boxes  called 
for,  checked,  transported  and  stored  for  his  arrival,  so  that, 
in  Saratoga  or  San  Francisco,  upon  requiring  his  luggage, 
it  will  be  at  his  hand.  Such  being  among  its  possibilities, 
the  American  public  doubtless  had,  up  to  this  moment, 
found  Westcott’s  Express  Company,  with  its  office  on  the 
corner  of  Tenth  Street  and  Broadway,  a marvellously 
valuable  institution,  and  one  worthy  of  its  every  confi- 
dence. But  in  the  present  case,  it  was  to  appear  that 
the  greater  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  public  at  large, 
the  greater  opportunities  it  presented  for  the  commission 
of  wrong.  Westcott’s  Express  Company,  which  acted  as 
agent  for  the  two  Railway  Trunk  lines  we  have  mentioned, 
for  the  sake  of  first-class  passage  tickets,  were  in  the  habit 
of  making,  however,  the  purchase  of  a ticket  at  their 
office,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  Street  and  Broadway,  or  a 
sine  qua  non  to  the  accommodations  above  described. 
Therefore,  the  two  checks  delivered  by  them  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  corresponding  tickets,  and  a record 
of  both  kept.  It  was  ascertained  by  the  first  report,  now 
before  Mr.  Strasburger,  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June^  1872,  a ticket  to  the  Delaware  Water-Gap,  over  the 
Lackawanna  Road,  as  well  as  one  to  Saratoga,  all  rail, 
by  the  Central  line,  had  been  sold.  By  referring  to  their 
blotter,  two  entries  were  found  for  that  day,  together,  as 
follows : 
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Ck.  1027, 

Saratoga,  all  R. 

40  W.  44 
9 A.  M. 

Paid 

Mr.  Martin. 

Ck.  103, 

Del.  W.  Gap, 

40  W.  44, 

2 P.  M. 

Paid 

Mr.  Martin. 

Being  interpreted,  these  ciphers  showed  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  question,  previous  to  nine  o’clock, 
some  one,  leaving  the  name  of  “ Martin,”  had  called  at  the 
Westcott  office,  and  purchased  tickets  to  the  Delaware 
Water-Gap  and  to  Saratoga,  at  the  same  time  ordering, 
upon  each  ticket,  a trunk  to  be  called  for  at  No.  40  West 
Forty-fourth  Street,  to  be  designated  respectively  for 
those  points. 

But  here  a difficulty  presented  itself.  While  the  check 
on  the  Water-Gap  trunk  had  been,  as  tallied  with  West- 
cott’s  Books,  No.  103,  the  Saratoga  check  had  been  not 
No.  1072,  but  No.  2048,  as  we  have  seen.  Still  it  was 
conclusive  that  these  trunks  had  been  taken  from  the 
bouse  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  the  discrepancy  of 
the  check  numbers,  while  necessary  to  be  accounted  for, 
meanwhile,  and  until  its  explanation  should  transpire — 
would  not  be  material,  at  the  most,  it  might  indicate  that 
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a third  trunk  existed,  or  that  another  house  than  No.  40 
West  Forty-fourth  Street  must  be  put  under  surveillance. 

We  may  mention  here,  however,  that,  upon  surgical  ex- 
amination, it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  remains  in  the 
two  trunks  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  human  body, 
and  contained  no  duplicate  members  or  portions,  the  frag- 
ments together  forming,  with  the  exception  only  of  a left 
hand,  a complete  female  body. 

At  the  date  when  the  two  above  entries  had  been  made 
in  the  Westcott  order-book,  it  was  peculiarly  the  season 
when  all  New  York  is  crowding  by  rail,  by  boat,  or  by 
transatlantic  steamer,  pell-mell  out  of  town.  Westcott’ s 
Express  at  this  time  is  in  its  supreme  state  of  usefulness 
and  of  perspiration.  It  had  delivered,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
on  the  23d  day  of  June,  fifty  thousand  trunks  and  parcels, 
and  on  the  24th,  it  had  handled  nearly  seventy  thousand. 
The  sidewalk  on  Tenth  Street,  adjoining  the  office,  had 
been  lined  with  its  wagons  and  encumbered  with  its  trunks. 
So  the  clerk  who  waited  on  Mr.  Martin,”  or  his  repre- 
sentative, could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  in  many  de- 
tails of  personal  appearance  or  be  able  to  identify  the  per- 
son among  thousands  of  others,  so  calling. 

Haying  drawn  these  facts  and  probabilities  from  the 
first  report  before  him,  Mr.  Strasburger  turned  to  the 
second,  which  was  partly  in  specie  ; that  is,  it  consisted  of 
three  brass  checks ; for,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Saratoga  trunk  had  been  taken  from  the  railway  station 
by  the  Congress  Hall  porter,  who  found  among  the  checks 
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which  had  been  put  into  his  hand  by  the  passengers  or 
otherwise,  one  calling  for  it,  while  the  trunk  checked  to 
the  “Water-Gap”  had  been  returned  immediately,  before 
being  claimed,  by  the  railway  company.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  three  checks  had  found  their  way  to  Head- 
quarters as  follows  : “ N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  1027,” 
“ N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  1027,  Saratoga,”  and  “ D.,  L. 
and  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  Del.  W.  G.,  103.”  The  last  two  being 
trunk  checks,  while  the  first  was  such  a duplicate  check  as 
is  given  to  the  passenger  owning  the  trunk. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fact  of  the  entry,  on  the 
Westcott  order-book,  of  a check  No.  1027,  which  had  also 
gone  from  the  house  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  the  above 
was  an  intelligible  report,  and,  when  translated,  expressed 
the  effect  that  the  Saratoga  trunk  had  been  demanded  by 
the  possessor  of  its  proper  check,  while  the  Water-Gap 
trunk  had  never  been  demanded  of  the  railway  company 
at  all. 

The  second  report  which  lay  before  the  detective  was 
in  writing,  and  was  the  statement  of  one  Dennis  Nu- 
gent, to  the  effect  that  he  was  fifty  years  old,  of  Irish 
nationality.  That  on  the  24th  day  of  June  he  was  em- 
ployed, as  at  present,  as  the  porter  of  the  Congress  Hall, 
at  Saratoga ; that  he  had  been  regularly  in  the  employ  of 
that  hotel  and  its  predecessors  for  nearly  twenty  years  ; 
that  during  that  time  he  had  had  exclusive  charge  of  the 
luggage  of  guests.  In  winter  he  retired  to  a small  cottage 
owned  by  him,  about  two  miles  from  Ballston  Spa,  on  the 
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road  from  Saratoga,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  rope 
making,  the  trade  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland. 
That  he  was  a sober  industrious  man,  a widower  with  five 
sons,  his  wife  having  died  about  twelve  years  before  the 
present  occurrence.  He  had  from  his  wages  and  per- 
quisites derived  from  the  hotel  service,  and  his  business 
of  rope-making,  derived  quite  a competence.  Had'money 
in  the  local  savings  bank,  and  owned  unincumbered,  the 
small  cottage  where  he  lived,  and  about  ten  acres  of  land 
adjoining  it. 

That  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question  he  had 
been  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  which,  he 
thinks,  consisted  of  three  or  four  drawing-room  coaches, 
besides  the  usual  number  of  first-class  cars.  It  was  the 
through  express,  and  usually  hauled  a drawing-room  car 
from  Boston,  attached  at  Albany,  and  one  from  Mon- 
treal, besides  which,  any  guests  from  Philadelphia  usually 
arrived  by  this  train.  His  usual  plan  was  to  stand  upon 
the  platform  in  a conspicuous  place,  wearing  upon  his  hat 
a leather  badge,  upon  which  was  fastened,  in  large  metal- 
lic letters,  the  words,  “Congress  Hall.”  He  never  was 
in  the  habit  of  vociferating  or  shouting.  Passengers,  on 
alighting  from  the  cars,  usually  put  checks  for  their  bag- 
gage into  his  hands,  and  others  were  brought  him  by  the 
stage  guards.  He  took  only  checks  for  - such  trunks  as 
were  to  be  delivered  at  the  Congress.  There  were 
always  a greater  or  less  number  of  checks  which  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  office  of  the  Congress,  and,  before 
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going  to  any  train,  it  was  his  habit  to  receive  these  from 
a clerk  in  the  office,  and  carry  them  with  him  to  the  sta- 
tion. These,  together  with  those  received  at  the  station, 
he  presented  to  the  baggage  agent  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  saw  that  a corresponding  number  of  pieces  of 
luggage  were  loaded  upon  the  Congress  wagons.  Here 
his  duties  ended.  It  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  his 
habit  to  identify  every  check  with  a passenger  or  guest ; 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  so,  since,  while  some 
were  handed  him  by  the  guests  themselves,  an  equal  or  a 
larger  number  were  handed  him  by  guards,  hotel-runners, 
or  at  the  hotel  itself.  On  the  evening  in  question,  forty- 
three  checks  had  been  in  his  possession.  These  he  had 
given  up,  and  forty-three  pieces  of  luggage  had  been  tal- 
lied. He  always  rode  to  the  station  on  one  of  the  stages, 
sitting  either  inside  or  with  the  driver.  He  had  no  rule 
about  that.  If  there  was  room  inside,  he  sometimes  got 
inside,  and  sometimes  he  didn’t.  If  it  rained,  he  would 
probably  get  inside  instead  of  riding  outside,  if  there  was 
room ; otherwise  he  would  ride  outside  with  the  driver. 
It  depended  on  circumstances.  He  probably  might  have 
gone  to  the  station  in  one  of  the  luggage  wagons.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  it  was  just  as  it  happened.  He  returned 
from  the  station  usually  on  the  last  load  of  luggage  ; did 
so  on  the  evening  in  question.  Had  been  informed  that 
the  trunk  in  question  had  been  the  first  one  unloaded  at 
the  hotel,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  last 
loaded  upon  the  first  wagon  that  left  the  station.  But 
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there  was  no  rule  about  that — -it  might  have  been  one  of 
the  first;  it  depended  on  circumstances.  He  rarely 
touched  a trunk  with  his  own  hands — did  not  on  the  oc- 
casion in  question.  His  business  was  to  stand  by  with 
pencil  and  paper,  and  tally  the  number  of  pieces  loaded 
on  to  the  wagons.  That  was  all  he  knew  about  it.  He 
might  add,  however,  that  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  June,  a 
young  man,  named  Ray,  had  complained  at  the  office  of 
the  hotel  that  his  trunk  was  missing ; this  trunk,  however, 
had  been  afterwards  found  at  the  railway  station,  he  be- 
lieved. 

Explicit  and  circumstantial  as  the  above  account 
seemed,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  keen-eyed  de- 
tective. He  noted  a dozen  omissions  in  it,  and  hastily 
jotted  down  upon  paper  certain  questions  which  were  to 
be  sent  to  Saratoga  to  be  put  to  Dennis  Nugent,  his 
answers  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a second  depo- 
sition. 

The  first  three  of  these  questions  were  : 

I.  Did  the  train,  after  stopping  at  Saratoga,  go  further  ? 

H.  How  many  checks  were  given  you  by  the  hotel 
clerk  on  your  way  to  the  station  that  night  ? 

HI.  How  did  you  go  to  the  station  on  the  evening  in 
question,  on  the  first  or  last  ? or  on  what  stage  ; and  who 
went  with  you  ? Give  the  name  of  the  driver  who  drove 
that  stage,  and  of  all  the  drivers  and  guards  who  were  at 
the  station  that  night,  and  send  an  account  of  each  for  the 
last  ten  years. 
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He  also  prepared  a memorandum  for  the  proprietors 
of  the  Congress  : “ Want  two  duplicate  lists  of  guests  at 
the  Congress  now,  and  for  five  days  last  past.  Underscore 
in  red  ink  names  of  guests  arriving  by  the  train  bringing 
the  trunk ; we  also  require  names  of  guests  owning,  and 
numbers  of  checks  given  to  the  porter  Dennis  Nugent  on 
that  night,  and  the  names  of  the  clerks  of  the  Congress, 
who  might  have  given  them  to  Nugent.  Is  it  possible 
for  one  not  a guest  of  the  Congress  to  hand  a check  to  a 
clerk  of  that  hotel  and  ask  him  to  send  for  the  corre- 
sponding luggage  ? Will  send  further  requirements  upon 
receiving  answers  to  these.” 

Mr.  Strasburger  also  made  a memorandum  for  the 
Westcott  Express  Company,  requiring  the  names  of  their 
drivers,  their  clerks,  the  number  of  tickets  sold  for  Sara- 
toga there  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  June,  in  question, 
besides  dictating  one  or  two  telegram  to  his  confidential 
clerk,  whom  he  summoned  from  time  to  time  from  an  ad- 
joining room,  by  sounding  a hand-bell. 

These  particulars  attended  to,  Mr.  Strasburger  put  on 
his  hat  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


' THE  SCION  OF  A NOBLE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  REYNART  RENSSELAER  was  a descendant 
of  the  old  Patroon  himself.  The  old  Patroon, 
had  been  a doughty  old  tyrant  in  his  day,  when  he  ruled 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Falls, 
with  a rod  of  iron.  But  the  old  Patroon’s  descendants 
were  very  feeble  persons  indeed  at  the  date  of  which  we 
write.  Their  consideration  having  flown  with  their  acres, 
such  of  the  names  as  were  still  in  the  flesh,  were  content 
to  take  what  crumbs  of  support — to  say  nothing  of  author- 
ity— they  could  best  find,  to  live  on  their  friends  and  their 
patronymic,  or  even,  as  a last  resource,  to  go  to  work,  and 
be  paid  in.the  dirty  money  of  their  shoddy  successors  and 
usurpers. 

By  such  a chance  it  befell  that  Mr.  Reynart  Rensse- 
laer, a budding — ^bearded  youth  of  twenty-three  or  four, 
was  a bookkeeper’s  drudge  in  the  long  counting-room  of 
the  Tea  and  Sugar  Bank  ; one  of  twenty  or  thirty  book- 
keeping drudges,  who,  from  early  morn  until  late  into  the 
darkness,  were  kept  adding  up  and  up  long  compact 
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columns  of  figures  in  great  oblong  books,  in  the  oblong 
room  aforesaid. 

But,  although  a drudge  on  fifteen  hundred  or  so  a year, 
Reynart  had  the  tastes  of  his  ancestors,  which  ran  mostly 
to  wine  and  women,  and  his  off-nights  and  Sundays  were 
devoted  to  his  tastes — as  the  off-nights  and  Sundays  of  a 
gentleman  should  be.  It  was  the  magnanimity  of  the 
management  of  the  Tea  and  Sugar  Bank  that  the  afore- 
said drudges  were  allowed,  Reynart  among  them,  for 
vacation  in  the  course  of  each  year,  two  weeks,  out  of 
the  fifty-two,  in  which  to  brace  themselves  for  renewed 
energy  in  the  Tea  and  Sugar  interest.  The  exact  date  in 
which  this  two  weeks  was  to  be  extracted  from  the  fifty-two 
was  immaterial.  The  drudges  might  arrange  that  sort  of 
thing  among  themselves,  so  that  only  no  two  of  them 
should  be  absent  at  the  same  time.  That  was  all  the 
magnanimous  management  looked  at. 

It  happened  in  this  wise,  that  among  the  drudges  who 
usually  arranged  the  thing  by  lot,  Reynart  had  been  al- 
lotted the  two  weeks  beginning  with  Monday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  in  the  eventful  summer  of  1872,  (with  which 
our  story  has  so  much  concern),  and  he  had  managed  to 
draw  his  quarter’s  salary  on  the  Saturday  before  that  day, 
that  he  might  be  in  funds  for  his  holida)^ 

Reynart  lived  at  White  Plains,  and  the  long  dirty  ride 
in  the  foul  “cattle-cars”  of  the  Harlem  Company  he  con- 
sequently took  twice  a day. 

Receiving  his  allotment  on  the  Saturday  night,  June 
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twenty-second,  and  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  reporting 
himself  at  the  Tea  and  Sugar  Bank  (except  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  cashier  to  write  an  entry  or  two  in  his 
books  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,)  until  Monday  two  weeks ; he  betook  himself  to  a 
restaurant,  to  dine,  and  to  lay  out  for  himself  a plan  where- 
by his  two  weeks  might  most  rebound  to  his  profit,  as  well 
as  his  pleasure — we  add  to  his  profit,  for,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin, 
though  on  pleasure  bent,  he  preserved  a frugal  mind,  and 
with  his  name  and  moustache  considered  what  might  he  or 
might  he  not  do,  as  others  had  done,  matrimonially  ? He  had 
rather  ostentatiously  announced  at  the  Bank,  on  Saturday, 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Saratoga,  but  as  those  on 
fifteen  hundred  a year  cannot  live  long  in  that  costly  pre- 
cinct, Reynart  was  of  opinion  that  he  would  betake  him- 
self by  rail  to  Saratoga,  register  his  name  at  Congress 
Hall,  sleep  in  that  expensive  hostelry  one  night,  assure 
himself  that  his  arrival  there  was  published  in  the  Sara- 
toga Flunkey  (Daily)  and  then  proceed  to  dodge  the 
costly  per  diem  by  paying  his  bill  and  getting  out  (armed 
with  a few  Flunkeys  to  enclose,  his  arrival  marked  there- 
in, to  his  friends)  to  some  cheaper  resort.  This  determin- 
ed on,  he  proceeded  home  to  White  Plains  to  pack  his 
trunk  ; once  at  the  tranquil  town  of  White  Plains  and  his 
trunk  packed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  with  a whole  Sunday 
on  his  hands,  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  spend  it  in 
town,  where  he  had  a certain  acquaintance,  whose  exist- 
ence he  had  never  mentioned  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
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and,  therefore,  concerning  which  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
be  too  explicit  here.  Besides,  he  could  bring  his  trunk  in 
town  with  him,  and  be  ready  for  the  early  train  on  Mon- 
day to  Saratoga.  This  programme  he  did  in  fact  pursue. 
An  early  Sunday  train  brought  him  to  town  again,  and,  for 
safety,  he  took  it  with  him  to  the  domicile,  where  lesided 
the  acquaintance  aforesaid.  Here  he  spent  the  sultry  day 
and  evening,  and  there  rested  for  the  night.  On  Monday 
morning  he  spent  an  hour  at  the  Bank,  expressed  his 
trunk  to  the  Station,  and  sat  down  in  the  smoking-car 
(to  save  the  Wagner)  for  Saratoga.  On  alighting  at  the 
Saratoga  Station,  he  gave  his  trunk  check  to  the  Congress 
Hall  porter,  took  a seat  in  one  of  the  Congress  Hall 
stages,  and  was  assigned  on  arrival  to  a not  superfluously 
large  chamber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Congress  Hall  flag- 
staff. 

Locked  in  his  room,  Mr.  Reynart  Rensselaer  washed 
and  scrubbed  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  stretch- 
ed himself  upon  the  bed  to  await,  doubtless,  the  arrival  of 
his  trunk.  But  the  heat  of  the  day  overcame  him  and 
he  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  While  in  this  sleep  it  was  that 
the  events  we  have  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
narrative,  concerning  the  mysterious  trunk,  were  transpir- 
ing. 

Reynart  had  not  slept  much  the  night  before  ; he  had 
taken  a longish  ride  in  dusty  carriages  on  an  intensely 
sultry  day,  and  he  slept  long  and  soundly.  When  he 
did  awake  he  found  that  it  was  dusk.  He  drew  himself 
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up  and  sat  upon  the  side  of  the  bed  in  that  sort  of  half 
stupor  in  which  men  awake  from  sleep,  taken  duiing  the 
daytime. 

Finally  he  roused  himself  and  bathed  his  face  again,  in 
order  to  wake  himself  thoroughly  up.  Up  to  this  moment 
his  trunk  had  not  been  placed  in  his  room,  but  apparently 
he  did  not  notice  it.  His  ablutions  effected,  he  strolled 
leisurely  down  the  stairway,  which  was  already  lighted 
for  the  night.  There  w^as  to  be  a hop  that  evening. 
Through  the  open  windows  the  fiddlers  could  be  already 
distinguished  tuning  their  instruments.  Reynart,  however, 
found  the  open  air  refreshing,  and  besides,  he  had  no  dress 
for  the  ballroom.  He  did  not  see  any  acquaintance  on 
the  veranda  outside,  and  so,  after  taking  one  or  two  turns 
among  the  guests  then  assembled,  he  stepped  out  on  to 
the  street,  and  strolled  slowly  upward  along  it  among 
the  glittering  shops. 

He  had  reached  about  the  neighborhood  of  the  Claren- 
don, when  somebody  stepped  up  behind  him  and  said, 
“Good-evening.”  Reynard  looked  up,  and  recognized  a 
fellow-passenger  of  the  morning  who  had  come  up  from 
the  city  with  him,  and  who  had  offered  him  a cigar  and 
played  a game  or  so  of  euchre  with  him,  upon  the  smoking- 
car. 

“ Good-evening,”  said  Reynart. 

“It’s  very  close  this  evening,”  said  his  friend. 

“Beastly,”  said  Reynart. 

The  stranger  was  a shortish,  slim  man,  with  veiy  black 
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eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  cropped  tight  to  his  head.  His 
moustache,  which  drooped  very  much  over  his  mouth,  was 
also  black  as  a coal.  He  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot 
in  black  broadcloth.  He  wore  his  frock-coat  open  to  dis- 
play a great  watch-chain,  and  a round  black  hat.  He 
held  an  unlighted  cigar  between  his  teeth. 

“What  do  you  find  to  do  with  yourself  in  this  hole,  any- 
way ? ” said  Reynart,  after  a considerable  pause. 

“Nothing  whatever,”  said  his  friend. 

“ Is  there  anything  to  see  up  this  way  ? ” 

“ Nothing  whatever.  I see  you  are  a stranger  here,” 
said  the  man  in  black. 

“ Stranger  ? Oh,  no  ! I’m  here  every  year  of  my  life,” 
said  Reynart. 

“ Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.  I never  was 
here  before  in  my  life.” 

“ Ah  ! ” Reynart  began  to  think  that  he  could  cicerone 
or  at  least  patronize  his  new-found  friend  a little.  “ Ah, 
well ! What  do  you  think  of  it  ? ” 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t  like  it  very  much.  You  see  I’m 
from  the  country.  I don’t  dance,  and  I don’t  know  any- 
body here,  and  [modestly]  I’m  afraid  I don’t  dress  quite 
as  genteelly  as  you  city  people.  In  fact,  everybody  can 
see  that  I’m  a flat.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t  know  that,”  said  Reynart,  who  began  to 
be  sorrv  for  his  suburban  friend.  “ Have  you  ever  seen 
Morrissey’s?” 

“ Morrissey’s  ? No.  What’s  that  ? ” 
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“Why,  it’s  a club  house;  a— a— you  know;  they  have 
tables  there.” 

“ Tables  ? what  sort  of  tables  ? ” 

“ Why,  rouge  et  noir,  and  roulette,  though  that’s  only 
another  name  for  it;  and  ‘thirty  and  forty,’  and  faro, 
and  banquo  tables.” 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t  understand.” 

“ Why,  gambling,  you  know,”  explained  Reynart. 

“ Oh,  yes!  I understand  now.  No,  I never  heard,  of  it 
before,  and  I should  like  very  much  to  see  it,  you  know.. 
I promised  my  mother  that  I would  never  go  inside  of  one 
of  those  places ; but  I would  just  like  to-  look  on  a bit, 
and  the  old  lady  will  never  know.” 

“ Oh,  no  ! ” said  Reynart,  with  a l3,ugh.  “ The  old  lady 
will  never  know.” 

“I  do  so  wish  you  would  show  me  Morrissey’s,”  said 
the  man  in  black. 

Reynart  agreed,  and  they  soon  were  retracing  their 
steps. 

Arrived  at  Morrissey’s,  the  two  passed  into  the  large 
East  room,  wh^re  there  are*  tables  devoted  to  the  several 
games  whose  titles  Reynart  had  run  over.  The  stranger 
looked  on  with  greedy  interest,  and  Reynart  stood  beside 
him  with  his  hands  carelessly  thrust  in  his  pockets,  puffing 
at  a cigar  with  quite  the  air  one  would  expect  in  the  blase 
youth  he  was. 

“ Oh,  1 do  so  wish  I could  play  just  a little  ! ” said  the 
stranger , 
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“Remember  your  mother,”  said  Reynart,  with  a little 
laugh. 

“ Oh,  darn  the  old  lady  ! ” said  the  stranger.  “ I’ve 
got  the  dollars  here  (and  he  sank  his  voice  very  low  as  he 
communicated  this  item).  Please  play  it  for  me,  won’t 
you  ? ” 

“Play  it  yourself,”  said  Reynart;  “don’t  be  afraid  of 
the  old  girl.  I’ll  never  tell  her.” 

The  stranger  laughed  a sweet,  artless  laugh.  “ Oh, 
please,  you  do  it ! I should  be  so  nervous  that  everybody 
would  see  how  green  I am.  Please,  you  play  ! ” 

“Oh,  go  ahead!”  said  Reynart,  who  felt  in  his  heart 
that  he  ought,  by  every  precept  which  had  been  rung  in 
his  ears  from  childhood,  instead  of  encouraging,  to  warn 
this  poor  countryman  of  his  fatal  proximity  to  the  awful 
tiger.  “ Get  some  chips  and  put  them  down  on  those 
squares.” 

“ Chips  ? ” said  the  green  stranger.  “ Oh,  you  get  them 
for  me  I ” 

Nothing  loath  to  assist  in  this  operation,  Reynart  took 
his  friend’s  ten-dollar  bill  and  changed  it  with  the  croupier 
for  ten  red  chips,  which  he  handed  back.  “Now,  put 
those,  in  ones  or  twos,  upon  any  of  those  spaces,  or  on 
any  of  the  lines.” 

In  due  course,  the  stranger  had  lost  nine  of  his  chips, 
and  was  mournfully  regarding  the  tenth.  “ I guess,  how- 
ever, I’ll  put  this  down,  too,”  he  said,  “ and  if  this  don’t 
win  me  something  I’ll  stop.” 
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He  accordingly  put  down  the  tenth  on  red.  The  crou 
pier  called  out  black,  however,  and  raked  it  in. 

“ Dear  me  ! ” said  Reynart,  who  began  to  feel  as  if  he 
owed  his  friend  ten  dollars.  Dear  me  ! I wonder  if  I 
can’t  do  better  than  that  myself.” 

And  so  saying,  he  produced  a ten-dollar  bill  on  his  own 
account,  and  converted  it  into  the  necessary  “ chips.” 

Reynart’s  ten  dollars  became  twenty;  and,  elated  at 
his  success,  his  friend  insisted  on  giving  him  ten  more  to 
play  on  account.  But  the  thirty  dollars  ultimately  van- 
ished, and  Reynart,  who  could  illy  afford  his  own  ten,  was 
correspondingly  dispirited. 

“If  I had  only  stopped  when  I had  won,”  said  he 
aloud.  Bah  ! who  does  stop  when  he  has  won  ? What 
builds  the  gambling  palaces  of  two  continents  and  the 
vast  fortunes  of  their  proprietors  but  the  little  fact  that 
nobody  stops  when  he  has  won  ! 

Construct  your  roulette  as  you  will,  with  one,  two,  or 
three  zeros,  the  great  chance  in  favor  of  the  bank  is 
HUMAN  NATURE  ; Other  things  being  equal,  the  chances 
at  roulette  are  in  favor  of  the  player,  because  the  player 
has  the  privilege,  against  the  bank,  of  discontinuing  his 
play  whenever  he  may  choose.  The  player  can  rise  when 
he  has  a table  full  of  rouleaux — the  bank  must  play  on 
until  it  is  broken,  or  until  midnight.  But  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  stop,  and  so,  with  human  nature  in  its 
favor,  the  bank  must  win. 

At  this  juncture,  Reynart’s  new  friend  came  to  his  aid. 
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“ I have  got  a hundred  dollars  sewed  up  in  my  vest,” 
he  said.  “ Mother  put  it  there ; it*s  to  pay  for  a cow. 
But,  don’t  be  afraid  ; I will  see  you  through.  Go  on  and 
play,  and  if  you  lose,  I will  pay  your  bills  here.  Just 
wait  a minute.” 

And  the  stranger  left  Reynart’s  gaze  for  an  instant,  and 
presently  returned  with  a hundred  dollar  bill. 

“ There,  buy  fifty  chips  with  that  and  play  them  ; you 
must  come  out  at  least  even.  But  we’ll  keep  the  other 
fifty  to  go  home  with,  if  you  lose  it,  anyway.” 

The  blood  of  the  old  Patroon  was  “ up,”  and  Reynart 
took  the  chips.  The  result  was,  of  course,  the  same  ; 
and  at  eleven  o’clock,  Reynart  had  lost  forty  dollars  of 
his  own  money,  and  was  in  the  stranger’s  debt  just  sixty 
dollars. 

But  he  had  started  from  New  York  with  his  quarter’s 
salary,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  .sum — less  his  expenses  so  far,  and  his 
forty  dollars — he  had  still  in  his  pocket. 

When  his  friend  saw  the  result  of  Reynart’s  playing,  he 
took  him  gently  by  the  arm. 

‘^Come  away,  my  dear  friend,”  h«  said;  “you  are 
excited.”  He  had  dropped  the  green  and  gushing  coun- 
tryman now,  in  the  solicitous  friend,  but  Reynart  did  not 
notice  the  change. 

They  went  intD  the  West  room,  and  the  stranger  called 
for  some  brandy.  “ Take  a little  of  that,”  he  said  ; “ that 
will  steady  your  nerves.”  He  poured  out  a portion  of 
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the  brandy  in  a tumbler,  which  he  proceeded  to  fill  to  the 
brim  with  an  effervescing  water  from  a siphon,  and  Rey- 
nart  drained  it  eagerly. 

The  stranger  was  very  friendly  and  sympathizing.  He 
thought,  now  that  Reynart  was  “ in  for  it,”  that  he  had 
better  keep  it  up,  and  redeem  his  losses.  “ Euchre,”  said 
he,  “ after  all,  is  the  fairest  game,  with  the  most  chances 
against  the  bank.” 

' “ Supposing  we  try  a little  euchre,  then,”  said  Reynart, 
rising  excitedly. 

“Not  here,  npt  here,”  said  his  friend  in  a whisper. 
“ You’ve  tried  your  luck  here,  and  it’s  against  you.  I know 
a quiet  Jittle  place  around  the  corner,  kept  by  a woman, 
where  they  play  the  fairest  game  in  the  United  States  ; 
come  around  then,  take  twenty-five  dollars  more,  and  ten 
to  one,  you’ll  be  ahead  in  an  hour.”  And  so  the  strange 
man  with  the  black  eyes,  who  had  never  been  in  Saratoga 
before,  but  whose  mother  had  pinned  a hundred  dollar 
bill  inside  his  vest  to  pay  for  a cow,  introduced  Reynart  to 
the  “ quiet  little  place  around  the  corner,”  where  he  found, 
not  the  woman,  but  the  man,  who  “ played  the  fairest  game 
in  America,”  waiting  to  receive  him. 

The  system  of  playing  the  fairest  game  in  America  was 
something  as  follows  : 

The  player  who  represents  the  bank  (or,  rather,  the 
plucker)  wears  his  coat  open  in  front,  and  a high  vest 
buttoning  nearly  to  his  throat.  This  vest  is  single-  breasted, 
with  a double  fly  on  one  side.  The  buttons  which  hold 
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the  vest  together  are  on  the  inside,  while  another  row,  on 
the  outside,  are  shams.  In  the  middle  of  the  fly  is  an 
opening  large  enough  to  allow  a small  frame  to  slip  out 
close  to  the  body.  Following  this  frame,  in  the  lining  of 
the  vest,  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  composed 
of  German  silver  and  brass  springs,  and  a long  spring  of 
brass  wire,  through  which  a small  cord  passes,  long  enough 
to  reach  through  the  leg  of  the  pantaloons  of  the  wearer, 
and  terminating  in  a loop,  fastened  around  his  heel.  In 
playing  with  a greenhorn,  the  wearer  of  this  vest  would 
take  his  chances  at  getting  a large  hand  by  hook  or  crook, 
and  if  he  failed  outside  and  above  board,  would  use  the 
contrivance  above  described,  which  is  known  to  the  cloth 
as  a thief.”  Set  in  the  frame  that  could  be  forced  from 
the  machine  by  extending  the  foot  attached  to  the  cord, 
he  had  one,  two  or  three  aces,  or  bowers,  cards  high 
enough  in  rank  to  beat  his  opponent.  After  receiving 
his  hand  from  the  shuffler,  he  would  hold  it  close  to  his 
body  to  examine  it,  and  if  not  pleased  at  its  size,  down 
would  go  his  foot,  out  would  pop  the  frame,  and  then  he 
could  exchange  his  poor  cards  for  better  ones.  Each 
time  the  deal  came  to  him  he  could  pick  out  a large  hand 
and  slip  it  into  the  thief’s  frame  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
needed.  But  this  contrivance  was  quite  unnecessary  in 
Reynarfls  case.  A bottle  or  so,  of  so-called  champagne, 
was  the  only  real  contrivance  required ; and  when  the 
scion  of  the  Rensselaers  came  to  himself  next  morning, 
he  found  himself  lying  with  his  clothes  on,  upon  the  bed 
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in  his  flagstaff  room  at  the  Congress,  with  his  quarter’s 
salary  gone,  and  onlv  a few  pennies  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
crazy  racking  headache  in  his  reeling  brain,  to  show  for 
it. 

It  was  well  into  the  afternoon  when  Reynart  mustered 
strength  to  think  of  a bath.  But  in  order  to  take  a bath, 
he  must  needs  have  a change  of  linen,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  he  bethought  him  of  his  trunk.  It  was  not  in 
his  room,  although  he  had  given  his  check  to  the  porter 
at  the  station,  almost  twenty-four  hours  previously. 

So  he  rang  the  bell  and  made  his  complaint  to  the 
chambermaid. 

It  was  not  long  before  a knock  at  his  door  brought 
back  the  chambermaid.  This  time  she  was  accompanied 
by  the  porter.  Reynart  was  too  sick  and  dispirited  to 
notice  that  the  porter  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

“Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  you  gave  me  your  check?  ” 

“I  gave  it  to  you,  at  the  station,”  said  Reynart.  “I 
remember  your  face.” 

The  porter  looked  at  him  carefully.  He  had  occasion 
to  be  cautious  about  trunks  and  trunk  checks.  He  had 
but  just  come  from  a magistrate’s,  where  he  had  been 
examined  and  cross-examined  as  to  his  private  affairs, 
almost  to  desperation.  So  he  looked  very  carefully  at 
Reynart’ s face,  at  once  pale  and  flushed  with  his  last 
night’s  debauch.  “ Yes,  sir,”  he  said  slowly,  after  a while, 
“ I think  I remember  your  face,  sir.” 

The  porter,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  named 
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Dennis  Nugent,  was  in  a position  to  remember  quite 
readily,  and  after  saying  that  he  would  look  carefully  and 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  at  once  for  the  missing  trunk, 
went  to  the  office. 

“ I have  found  the  man  who  gave  me  the  check  for  that 
trunk,  sir,”  he  said  to  th'e  manager. 

“ How  do  you  know  ? 

“ Sure,  sir,  all  the  other  trunks  has  been  claimed ; this 
makes  up  the  count.” 

Reynart  had  not  been  so  deathly  sick  but  that,  as  he 
lay  upon  his  bed,  he  had  wondered  how  he  should  manage 
either  to  live  longer  at  Saratoga,  or  to  get  away.  But  the 
difficulty  was  soon  solved  for  him.  In  less  than  twenty 
minutes  after  Dennis  Nugent  left  him,  he  was  provided 
with,  if  not  comfortable,  at  least  what  he  stood  most  in 
need  o£  gratuitous,  quarters  in  Saratoga  Jail. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MORE  OF  THE  CORPUS  DELICTI. 

Mr.  STRASBURGER  had  already  made  himself 
aware  of  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  two  trunks 
as  could  be  certified  to  by  the  Westcott  Express  Com- 
pany. The  episode  and  arrest  of  young  Reynart  Rens- 
selaer was  of  course  telegraphed  there  at  once. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  day  train  to  Saratoga  and 
the  Central  Railroad,  the  Westcott  driver  must  have 
called  for  the  trunks  at  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1872.  A truck  or 
wagon  of  the  company,  driven  by  George  Thompson,  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  and  superintended  by  a man,  about 
thirty  years  old,  named  Amos  Dan,  had  stopped  for  trunks 
at  the  address  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  and 
Dan  had  alighted  and  rung  the  bell.  A slatternly  looking 
old  woman,  with  her  dress  rolled  up  around  her  waist,  and 
a very  ragged  and  dirty  skirt  visible  below,  had  opened 
the  door.  On  Dan’s  asking  for  trunks  she  had  pointed 
to  the  two.  Dan  had  thereupon  allotted  the  checks,  of 
which  duplicates  had  been  delivered  at  the  company’s 
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office,  and  he  had  thereupon  shouldered  them,  one  at  a 
time,  and  loaded  them  upon  the  wagon.  The  trunks  had 
been  designated  by  cards  laid  on  the  top  of  each,  upon 
which  were  written  in  a man’s  hand  respectively,  “ Sara- 
toga,” and  “Delaware  Water-Gap.”.  The  man  Dan  had 
noticed  nothing  particular  about  the  weight  of  the  trunks. 
They  were  of  ordinary  weight  for  their  size.  They  had 
been  delivered  at  the  Vanderbilt  Avenue  baggage  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  at  Christopher  Street 
Ferry  respectively.  The  house  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth 
Street  had  seemed  to  be  quite  empty,  and  in  a state  of 
confusion,  as  was  usual  in  city  houses  whose  occupants 
had  broken  up  for  the  summer.  The  old  woman  seemed 
to  be  one  employed  to  mop  or  scrub.  Her  hands  and 
skirts,  the  man  Dan  thought,  had  that  appearance.  But, 
so  far,  all  efforts  to  discover  her  whereabouts  had  proven 
unavailing. 

An  examination  into  the  history  of  the  house  itself, 
however,  had  developed  facts  which  bid  fair  to  be  imme- 
diately useful.  It  seems  the  property  belonged  to  the 
estate  of  one  John  Wilkes  deceased,  the  minor  heirs  of 
which  were  at  school  in  Europe.  By  applying  to  the 
agent,  one  George  East,  a lawyer  at  184  Broadway,  the 
following  facts  had  been  obtained.  The  house  had  stood 
idle  for  two  years  until  the  first  of  the  previous  November, 
a few  days  previous  to  which  time  a young  lady,  appa- 
rently about  nineteen  or  twenty,  had  called  at  his  (East’s) 
office  and  asked  for  an  interview.  East  was  a young  man, 
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unmarried,  about  thirty,  tall,  good-looking,  and  distin- 
guished and  affable  in  his  manners.  On  seeing  a young 
and  remarkably  pretty  woman,  with  abundant  hair  inclin- 
ing to  blonde  and  dark  blue  eyes,  ushered  into  his  private 
office,  he  had  supposed  at  first  that  her  errand  was  of  a 
^not  unusual  nature.  Young  and  good-looking  lawyers, 
whether  married  or  not,  are  constantly  the  recipients  of  con- 
fidential visits  from  elegant  but  unknown  ladies  of  a certain 
standing,  who,  on  the  plea  of  being  in  need  of  profes- 
sional services,  will  enter  into  long  statements  of  family  or 
other  troubles,  trusting  to  their  youth,  bearing,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  their  auditor  for  the  negotiation  of  other  arrange- 
ments, which  are  more  nearly  in  their  line,  and  brokers 
and  agents  of  all  sorts,  even  elderly  merchants  and  bank 
presidents,  are  open  almost  daily  in  the  city  to  these 
temptations.  Wives  are  usually  jealous  of  their  husbands’ 
absent  evenings ; little  do  the  most  of  them  dream  that  in 
broad  daylight,  at  their  offices  and  counting-rooms,  their 
darlings  are  even  less  protected  from  the  wiles  and  bland- 
ishments of  sylphs  and  syrens. 

So  Mr.  George  East  had,  naturally  enough,  upon  scent- 
ing the  musk,  scented  also  the  mild  mischief — as  he  sup- 
posed— the  purport  of  which  was  not  so  very  new  to  him 
as  it  might  have  been.  He  was,  however,  surprised,  and 
even  interested,  to  find  that  his  beautiful  visitor,  instead 
of  launching  out  into  a history  of  family  troubles,  inter- 
spersed with  coy  glances  and  sympathetic  sighs,  began : 
“ You  are  agent,  I believe,  Mr.  East,  for  renting  the  house 
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No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street ; could  you  rent  it  to 
me  ? ” 

“ I am  the  agent,”  said  Mr.  East,  smiling ; “ and  I sup- 
pose I could  rent  it  to  you.” 

“ But  would  you  be  willing  to  rent  it  to  me  for  six 
months,  and  no  more?” 

“ If  everything  else  should  be  satisfactory,  as  I have  no 
doubt  it  would  be,”  Mr.  East  had  said  gallantly,  “yes.” 

'‘I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  could  make  it  satisfac- 
tory,” said  the  young  lady,  who,  so  far  from  showing  any 
signs  of  familiarity,  had  proceeded  directly  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  with  no  show  of  feeling.  “My  mother,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  wishes  the  house  until  the  first  of  May.” 

“I  am  compelled  to  suggest  that  some  reference  is 
needed,”  said  Mr.  East. 

“As  to  ourselves,  or  as  to  our  ability  to  pay  the  rent?” 
said  the  young  lady. 

“ My  instructions  would  leave  me  no  choice  but  to  in- 
quire as  to  both,”  said  Mr.  East. 

“ As  to  the  first,  I believe  I can  use  the  name  of  De 
Gray  and  Steele,  our  bankers ; and  as  to  the  second,  I am 
prepared  to  pay  you  now,  in  advance,  for  the  rent  of  the 
house  up  to  next  May,  if  you  can  give  us  immediate  pos- 
session.” 

In  short,  without  many  more  words,  a lease  to  Louise 
Anderson  had  been  drawn  up,  signed  on  the  spot,  and 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  good  greenbacks  produced 
from  the  young  lady’s  pocket.  Mr.  East  admitted  that, 
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in  the  course  of  the  interview,  he  had  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  young  lady,  and  satisfied — man  of  the 
world  as  he  was — that  there  was  nothing  wrong  about 
her.  She  wished  to  live  with  her  widowed  mother  in  the 
house  in  question,  until  the  first  of  May.  She  would 
carry  the  lease  to  her  mother  to  sign  it,  if  Mn  East 
wished  it,  but  she  had  just  as  soon  sign  it  herself.  (Mr. 
East,  having  explained  that  the  estate  he  represented  in- 
variably insisted  upon  a joint  lease  in  duplicate,  on 
account  of  the  covenants,  etc.)  But  the  main  thing  was 
that  the  cash,  the  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  six 
months’  rent,  was  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Mr.  East  had 
rented  houses  for  several  years,  but,  in  his  experience, 
the  first  month’s  rent  in  advance  was  the  utmost  of  a cash 
transaction  involved  in  city  house-letting.  He  admitted 
that  such  an  unknown  payment  as  the  value  of  an  entire 
lease,  in  advance,  should  have  put  him  on  his  guard,  but 
the  house  had  stood  empty  now  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
the  guardians  of  the  heirs-at-law  were  dissatisfied  and 
grumbling.  Besides,  he  had  written  “ De  Gray  and 
Steele,  Broad  Street  ” (the  young  lady  could  not  remem- 
ber the  number),  on  a card,  and  dropped  it  into  his  table 
drawer  ; and,  more  than  all,  the  modesty  of  his  charming 
visitor  had  quite  won  his  heart.  At  any  rate,  Miss 
Anderson”  had  left  with  the  lease  in  her  possession. 
Mr.  East  had  fully  intended  to  call  both  on  the  brokers 
and  on  the  mother,  but  the  fall  and  winter  had  come  and 
gone,  and  other  matters  (and  other  attractions?  doubtless) 
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had  crowded  themselves  into  his  fashionable  life  uptown 
and  his  business  life  downtown,  and  he  had  never  done 
either.  He  had  never  heard  a word  of  complaint  as  to 
his  tenants,  and  they  had  passed  from  his  mind.  The 
firm  name,  “ De  Gray  and  Steele,”  had  sounded  and 
written  well.  It  was  only  upon  learning  the  tragic  details 
of  the  trunks  which  had  left  the  house,  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  such  firm,  either  in  the  directory 
or  in  Broad  Street.  The  neighbors  had  deposed  to  hav- 
ing no  complaints  to  make  of  the  house  or  its  tenants 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  They  knew  nothing,  except 
that  a family  had  moved  in,  in  November,  and  moved  out 
again  in  May  ; a family,  judging  by  the  furniture  and  mir- 
rors which  had  gone  in  and  out,  in  easy,  not  to  say  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  Further  than  this,  they  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Nor  was  this  at  all  unusual.  In  New 
York,  families  not  unfrequently  live  side  by  side  a dozen 
years  without  knowing  each  other’s  names,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  their  establishments. 

Upon  the  above  report,  detectives  had  been  put  in 
commission  to  trace  the  furniture  which  was  proved  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  house  No.  40  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street ; and,  particularly,  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  the  old  scrubbing  woman.  In  the  latter  quest  they 
had  been  wholly  baffled  and  unsuccessful,  but  in  the 
former,  they  had  ascertained  that  the  furniture  had  been 
stored”  in  one  of  the  large  establishments  of  the  city, 
for  the  consigning  of  such  chattels.  These  concerns^, 
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although  ostensibly  for  the  “ storage  ” of  furniture,  in 
reality,  become  in  the  end  purchasers  thereof.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  in  New  York,  in  sporadic  or  assumed 
prosperity,  rent  high  priced  houses,  and  purchase  costly 
furniture.  Finding  their  means  failing,  and  anxious  to 
conceal  their  complications  or  their  ruin,  in  an  exit  of 
feclat,  they  send  their  furniture  to  these  “ storage  ” estab- 
lishments, obtain  an  “ advance  ” of  cash  thereupon  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  to  a watering  place,  or  to  Europe 
(whence  unincumbered  with  impediments  of  any  kind), 
they  can  conveniently  subside  into  lodgings,  or  into  the 
suburbs.  Meanwhile  the  storage  establishments,  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  great  pawn-shops,  are  scarcely 
ever  called  upon  to  receive  their  advances ; and  become 
possessors,  at  large  margins  and  upon  little  outlay,  of 
much  valuable  property.  The  pledgors,  having  escaped 
the  payment  of  their  landlords,  can  easily  afford  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  furniture,  while  nothing  but  a cash  payment 
of  his  loan  can  divest  the  pledgee’s  lien,  after  a limited 
statutory  duration  of  which,  the  chattels  become  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  “stores.”  If  the  furniture  was  ever 
paid  for  originally,  of  course  by  this  plan  the  landlord  is 
the  only  sufferer ; the  tenants,  on  the  strength  of  it,  having 
obtained  their  rent,  and  a considerable  cash  advance, 
while  the  storers  have  the  furniture  itself  at  half  its  cost. 
Besides,  a large  proportion  of  the  storers’  business  lies 
with  a certain  class  of  establishments  who  invest  heavily 
in  costly  and  meretricious  mirrors,  and  decorative  (known 
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as  “ Eastlake ” and  “artistic”)  furniture.  These  estab- 
lishments are  noted  for  accomplishing,  it  is  said,  rapid 
and  astounding  flights  from  one  quarter  of  the  city  to 
another,  and  often  find  it  cheaper  to  refit  themselves  ab 
initiOy  than  to  transport  their  chattels,  which,  of  course  at 
wide  margins,  get  into  the  storage  establishments. 

Into  one  of  these  establishments,  an  immense  six-story 
brick  building,  with  a brown-stone  front,  covering  nearly 
an  entire  city  block,  the  furniture  once  contained  in  the 
house  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  was  traced.  It,  as 
the  detectives  ascertained,  had  advanced  about  one-fifth 
of  its  value,  and  so  far  as  could  be  gathered,  the  proprie- 
tor was  not  anticipating  any  imminent  surrender  of  his  lien. 
Receipts  had  been,  exchanged  with  the  party  leaving  the 
chattels — a man,  in  the  name  of  “John  Martin.” 

So  far  the  investigation  had  proceeded,  and  here  it  was 
abruptly  stopped.  It  was  beyond  peradventure,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  surgeons  at  the  coron- 
er’s inquest,  that  the  remains  were  those  of  a young  girl 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
two  trunks  contained  the  entire  corpus  delicti,  with  the 
exception  of  the  left  hand,  as  we  have  noticed.  Mr. 
Strasburger  had,  however,  procured  a celebrated  anatom- 
ist, one  Professor  Jenkins,  to  make,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  remains  themselves,  a cast  of  the  missing  hand.  The 
cast  was  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  was  highly  admired 
as  a model  of  all  that  was  graceful  in  womanly  hands. 
Moreover,  Mr.  George  East  had  inspected  it,  and  pro- 
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nounced  it  not  unlike  the  hand  of  the  lady,  who  had 
called  on  him,  late  in  the  October  previous,  and  taken  a 
lease  of  the  house  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  man,  Reynart  Rensselaer,  had 
been  brought  from  Saratoga  Jail  and  lodged  in  the  Tombs, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  trunk  mystery,  of  that 
eventful  twenty -fourth  of  June. 

When  examined,  he  had  shown  a very  great  reluctance 
to  giving  anything  like  an  account  of  his  whereabouts, 
either  on  the  day  when  the  murdered  girl  must  have  been 
dissected  and  packed  in  the  trunk,  or  on  the  evening 
of  his,  arrival  in  Saratoga.  He  was  not,  however,  with- 
out friends  and  legal  advice,  although — as  suspected  of 
at  least  complicity  in  a non-bailable  offence — he  was 
obliged  to  spend  the  oppressively  heated  summer  and 
fall  of  1872  in  the  City  Hotel  with  the  sombre  name,  on 
Centre  Street. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“we  must  find  the  man  who  wanted  to  pay  for 
THAT  cow.” 


HEN  our  young  friend  Reynart  found  himself  in 


V V cell  No.  79,  on  the  third  gallery  of  the  City  Hotel 
on  Centre  Street  familiarly  known  as  the  Tombs,  he  began 
to  bethink  himself  of  his  friends. 

A consciousness  of  innocence  is  one  thing,  and  a noon- 
day proof  of  innocence  is  quite  another,  and  even  if  the 
one  is  in  possession,  and  the  other  quite  possible,  even 
then,  thought  Reynart,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  be  put 
to  one’s  proof,  especially  when  one  must  communicate 
through  bars,  under  the  espionage  of  bailiffs  and  turn- 
keys, and  with  the  burden  of  proof  weighing  you  down, 
and  pressing  on  your  soul.  We  may  whine  of  the  burden 
of  debts,  of  the  burden  of  family  cares,  of  the  burden  of 
years,  or  of  indigestion,  but  all  these  are  light  as  vanity 
itself,  compared  with  that  other  hideous  burden,  the  bur- 
den called  by  the  law  the  burden  of  proof.  Law,  like 
other  elements,  is  a good  servant,  but  a bad  master. 
Hard  to  induce  to  grip  a wrongdoer,  perhaps,  but  once 
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having  gripped,  wrongdoer  or  not,  hard  to  induce  to  re- 
lax its  clutch. 

Reyn  art’s  mother,  a daughter  of  the  old  Patroon,  was,  of 
course,  put  into  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case  at  once. 
Xt  was  a rude  shock  to  the  courtly  old  lady,  her  son,  a 
Rensselaer,  in  the  city  prison,  talking  through  bars.  But 
she  had  done  the  only  thing  possible,  that  is  to  say,  she 
had  sent  for  her  family  attorney,  Mr.  Glendenning. 

This  Mr.  Glendenning  was  a stoutish,  middle-aged 
gentleman,  with  bushy  whiskers,  and  soft  unctuous  and 
persuasive  voice. 

Certain  legal  gentlemen  in  the  city  made  a business  of 
their  profession.  Mr.  Glendenning,  quite  on  the  other 
hand,  made  a profession  of  his  business,  which  is  nmch  as 
if  we  said  that  he  was  all  profession  and  no  practice.  He 
had  no  specialty,  and  no  office  down  town.  He  was  a 
married  man  with  no  children,  and  lived  sometimes  for  a 
year  or  two  abroad,  at  Paris  or  in  Germany.  Possessing 
a competence,  he  sought  no  retainers,  and  studiously 
avoided  anything  like  reputation.  But  he  was,  for  all 
this,  a well-read  lawyer,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  a sort  of 
sesque-Ulysses  in  other  respects  as  well.  Of  an  old  and 
well-known  Scotch  family,  he  was  shrewd  as  Scotch  blood 
could  make  him  ; but,  in  its  filtration  among  American 
media,  his  blood  had  lost  its  Scotch  parsimony  and  pas- 
sion, and  he  was  a genial  generous  liver,  social  in  his 
tastes,  and  magnanimous  and  even  winning,  in  his  walk 
and  conversation. 
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He  was  a sort  of  gratuitous  lawyer,  one  of. those  men 
who  perpetuated,  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  this  century 
of  grace — the  nineteenth — the  grand  old  Roman  idea  of  a 
lawyer  read  in  the  law.  His  theory  was  the  grand  old 
Roman  theory  that  the  cause  of  truth  was  too  holy  to  be 
espoused  for  mere  gain,  that  the  privilege  of  righting 
WTong,  of  crushing  error,  and  of  fighting  the  battles  of 
truth  against  falsehood,  and  justice  against  injustice,  was 
one  honorable  above  all  things,  to  be  sought  for,  rather 
than  to  wait  and  dicker  for.  Accordingly,  when  his 
advice  was  asked,  he  gave  it,  and  when  he  appeared  in 
court,  it  was  understood  that  his  conscience  and  his  honor 
was  enlisted  as  well  as  his  services.  If  the  course  of  Mr. 
Glendenning’s  career  fails  to  justify  the  punctilio  and 
affectation  of  his  profession,  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to 
remember  that  truth  and  justice  are  pillars  of  many  faces, 
and  that  which  face  we  see  depends  mainly  upon  which 
side  of  the  pillar  the  circumstances  happen  to  place  us. 
At  any  rate,  Glendenning,  happening  to  be  in  town, 
found  upon  his  table  one  morning  a note  from  Mrs. 
Rensselaer. 

This  note  ran  as  follows ; 

“ Dear  Mr.  Glendenning  ; 

“ My  boy  Reynart  started  alone  for  Saratoga,  the  other  day,  and 
on  the  cars  made  the  acquaintance  of  a stranger,  played  cards  (I  un- 
derstand from  his  account)  with  him,  and  became  otherwise  familiar 
with  him. 

“You  know  my  Reynart  is  only  too  apt  to  be  confiding  and  off  his 
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guard.  He  is  like  his  mother’s  family,  poor  boy ; and  it  is  the  fault 
of  all  of  them. 

“ As  near  as  I can  make  out,  this  strange  man  managed  to  change 
Reynart’s  trunk-check  for  a check  which  claimed  a trunk  containing 
the  remains  of  a girl  who  had  been  murdered,  and — poor,  poor  boy  ! 
— led  him  into  all  sorts  of  dissipation  afterward,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  robbing  him  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

But  to  make  the  story  short,  Reynart  has  been  arrested,  and  is 
now — I can  hardly  write  it — actually  in  the  Tombs. 

“You  are  the  only  one  I can  appeal  to  in  this  strait.  Will  you 
please  go  and  see  the  proper  authorities,  and  do  what  should  be  done 
in  the  matter  ? 

“ Assured  in  this,  the  greatest  grief  of  her  life,  of  the  eternal  grat- 
itude of  his  suffering  mother. 

“Catherine  Rensselaer. 

*'‘The  Water  Edge ^ White  Plains^  Friday. 
“Mr.  Harold  Glendenning.” 

On  receipt  of  this  note,  Mr.  Glendenning  ordered  his 
coup6  and  drove  down  to  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  Office 
in  the  City  Hall  Park. 

Mr.  Kay,  the  Public  Prosecutor  at  this  date,  was  busy, 
of  course,  but  upon  seeing  Mr.  Glendenning’s  name,  ad- 
journed his  business  for  the  present,  and  ordered  his  vis- 
itor’s instant  admittance. 

# 

“Good  day,  Glendenning,”  said  he,  rising  to  grasp 
that  gentleman’s  profifered  hand ; “ what  Quixotic  wrong 
are  you  on  the  track  of  now  ? ” 

“A  very  serious  one.  You  know  old  Dominic  Rensse 
Heir’s  widow?” 
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**  Very  well ; though  I haven’t  seen  her  in  years.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  that  you  have  got  her  only  son 
shut  up  in  the  Tombs  ? ” 

“ Absurd — impossible  ! ” said  Mr.  Kay.. 

“ Fact.  He  has  been  locked  up  there,  charged,  with 
being  connected  with  this  beastly  ‘trunk’  affair  at  Sara- 
toga.” 

“ By  Jove  ! stop  ! yes,  I remember  all  about  it.  You 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  that  is  Catherine  Rensselaer’s 
son  ? ” 

“I  do.” 

“ Is  It  possible  ; I never  thought  of  the  boy’s  being  a 
Rensselaer.  He  hasn’t  been  examined  much  of  any,  you 
know.  I supposed  very  like  it  was  a name  he  gave  to  con- 
ceal his  own.  Why,  Glendenning,  do  you  knov/  that  boy 
was  in  a house  of  assignation  all  the  Sunday  before  the 
day  the  trunk  was  found.” 

“ Well,  what  of  that  ? that’s  only  a boyish  indiscretion.” 

“ Very  likely  ; but  the  doctors  say  this  murdered  woman 
was  a prostitute,  and,  moreover,  that  her  body  was  cut  to 
pieces  on  that  very  Sunday.” 

“ A mere  coincidence,”  said  Mr.  Glendenning. 

“ I hope  so  ; and  do  you  know  that,  when  he  reached 
Saratoga,  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  what  is  understood  to 
be  the  lowest,  vilest,  and  most  disreputable  den  in  that 
place.” 

“ Where  he  was  decoyed  and  robbed ! ” 

“ I tFUSt  it  may  turn  out  that  he  was  only  decoyed  ; but 
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it  looks  bad;  it  looks  bad.  However,  I’ll  tell  yoa  what 
I’ll  do,  Glendenning.  My  wife  is  up  at  Mt.  Desert,  and 
wants  me  to  come  up  on  Tuesday  next.  Take  this  thing 
off  my  hands,  look  it  up  yourself,  and  we’ll  do  old  Mrs. 
Rensselaer  a good  turn  between  us.  If  everything  is  as 
you  say,  why,  we  must  fix  it  with  the  grand  jury,  you  know.” 

This  allusion  to  the  grand  jury  by  Mr.  Kay,  although 
perfectly  well  understood  by  Mr.  Glendenning,  may  need 
a word  of  explanation  with  the  reader. 

After  a thousand  years  of  experience  and  amendment, 
the  criminal  system  of  the  common  law  is  still  cumber- 
some and  crude. 

The  acccused  of  any  crime  must  still,  before  the  trial 
by  his  peers  can  be  granted  him,  be  subjected  to  the 
star-chamber  inquisition  of  a grand  jury,  where  only  facts 
against  him  can  be  heard,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  indict- 
ment found  by  this  star-chamber,  that  he  can  obtain  a 
hearing  in  his  own  behalf. 

Whatever  the  advantages  of  this  system,  there  are  cer- 
tainly two  very  serious  disadvantages : first,  many  an  in- 
nocent man  is  presented  for  trial  at  great  expense  of  time 
and  money  to  the  state,  the  case  against  whom  is  so  trivial 
and  slight  as  to  make  it  a grievous  personal  wrong  that  he 
should  be  arraigned  at  all,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a 
culprit,  with  influence  in  the  right  quarters,  by  shuffling 
and  shirking  an  indictment,  may  dispose  of  his  own  case 
and  prevent  his  own  arraignment  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 
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This  secoii.d  process,  which  results  in  the  grand  jury 
(under,  of  course,  the  proper  manipulation)  refusing  to 
find  a true  bill,  was  one  only  too  familiar  to  Mr.  Kay ; 
to  it  he  had  alluded  when  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Glenden- 
ning  that  they  “ must  fix  it  with  the  grand  jury.” 

Mr.  Glendenning,  after  some  desultory  conversation, 
was  not  loath  to  consent  to  take  the  management  of  Rey- 
nart  Rensselaer’s  case  out  of  Mr.  Kay’s  hands,  and  was 
duly  invested  with  authority  to  appear  for  the  people 
therein ; and,  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two  thereafter,  had 
an  interview  with  Reynart  in  Mr.  Kay’s  private  office, 
whither  Reynart  was  escorted  by  two  deputy  sheriffs,  in 
Mr.  Glendenning’s  own  coupe. 

Reynart’s  artlessness  and  simplicity  quite  won  Mr. 
Glendenning’s  heart,  and  convinced  him,  had  he  needed 
conviction,  that  the  descendant  of  the  Patroons,  whatever 
he  might  have  done  in  the  way  of  youthful  indiscretions, 
had  hardly  taken  the  life  and  dissected  the  body  of  the  un- 
known girl.  But,  as  Mr.  Glendenning  rode  home  from  his 
first  interview  with  Reynart,  he  might  have  been  overheard 
to  mutter,  “ We  must  find  the  man  that  wanted  to  pay 
for  that  cow  ; we  must  find  the  man  that  wanted  to  pay 
for  that  cow.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  GHOST  HEIR. 


R.  GLENDENNING  gi*ew  quite  fond  of  Rey- 


XVX  nart  in  those  dog  days,  when  the  grand  jury  were 
not  in  session.  Not  being  in  session,  of  course,  they  could 
not  be  ‘‘fixed,”  and,  pending  the  time  when  they  could  be, 
Mr.  Glendenning  would  have  felt  it  his  duty,  had  it  not 
actually  been  his  pleasure,  to  make  Reynart’s  imprison- 
ment drag  as  lightly  as  possible. 

Accused  of  a non-bailable  offence,  as  we  have  said, 
Reynart  must  still  be  a prisoner ; but  Mr.  Glendenning 
succeeded  in  securing  him  a very  commodious  room  in 
the  warden’s  quarter  of  the  prison,  with  a rather  pleasant 
window  overlooking  the  prison-yard,  where  the  sun’s  rays 
did  not  intrude  as  mercilessly  as  they  did  everywhere 
else.  Many  a hamper  of  cooling  drinks  and  seasonable 
fruits  found  their  way,  besides,  into  Reynart’s  quarters. 
Mr.  Glendenning  was  his  constant  companion,  and  found, 
besides,  much  enjoyment  in  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  the  queer  groups  he  met  within  the  prison  courts, 
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and  with  whom  he  held  gentle  converse  through  the 
grated  doors.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
Reynart’s  summer  vacation  in  the  Tombs  was  not  fully  as 
pleasurable,  and  fully  as  worth  his  three  hundred  dollars 
as  if  spent  at  some  better  recognized  and  affected  resort. 
For  his  part,  Mr.  Glendenning  pronounced  it  far  superior 
to  Switzerland,  and  never  ceased,  in  all  his  long  life,  to 
dwell  with  whimsical  pleasure  on  his  summer  in  the  New 
York  Tombs. 

And,  indeed,  even  Reynart  came  to  enjoy  his  sojourn 
there.  When  he  was  not  receiving  his  friends  or  reading 
the  latest  novels  and  newspapers,  Mr.  Glendenning — who, 
in  the  course  of  sixty  years  of  travel  and  adventure,  had 
qualified  himself  for  the  part  of  entertainer — would  indulge 
in  reminiscences  of  his  earlier  or  his  vagabond  days,  and 
it  was  very  rarely  that  these  reminiscences  were  not  worth 
the  hearing.  One  of  them  we  have  thought  fit  to  preserve 
here ; especially  as,  to  his  dying  day,  Mr.  Glendenning  was 
willing  to  make  affidavit  to  its  absolute  truth : 

“ When  I first  began  to  study  law,  I knew  an  old  gen- 
tleman named  Bellamy.  He  was  a physician,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  practice,  which,  however,  he  was 
gradually  working  out  of  himself  and  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  who  was  also  a friend  of  mine.  I remember  at 
that  time  that  I used  to  spend  many  hours  with  the  old 
gentleman,  in  preference  to  the  young  one  ; and  it  is  to 
him  that  I owe  the  nucleus  of  my  fortune,  as  you  shall 
hcxor. 
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“ Old  Dr.  Bellamy  had  often  mentioned  a ghost  story, 
which  he  could  ‘ an’  he  would  ’ relate  ; and  on  one  roar- 
ing winter  night — on  a winter  such  as  we  used  to  have  in 
old  times  in  New  York,  when  the  stages  all  ran  on  run- 
ners, and  we  never  saw  the  surface  for  six  months  at  a 
time — I received  the  story  from  his  lips,  something  like 
this : 

“ ‘ Everybody,’  said  the  old  doctor,  ‘ everybody  in  my 
day  knew  the  old  Mansion  House.  It  has  passed  out  of 
memory  now.  I should  be  at  a loss  how  to  set  about 
finding  it  myself,  so  confused  and  hidden  has  it  become 
among  new  streets,  new  populations.  But,  once  discov- 
ered by  a careful  explorer,  I doubt  not  he  will  find  it  still 
the  same  old,  silent,  vacant,  time-encumbered  and  useless 
structure  that  it  was  when  I last  saw  it ; when  it  used  to 
be  peopled  with  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  spectres  and  ghosts 
by  the  good  wives  and  gossips  in  its  vicinity,  and  owned, 
or  at  least  claimed,  by  nobody. 

“ ‘ These  gossips  and  good-wives,  these  spinsters  and 
knitters  in  the  sun,  somehow,  could  never  be  made  to 
agree  precisely  as  to  the  ghosts  who  were  sole  occupiers 
and  proprietors  of  the  old  Mansion  House.  Some  said 
that  the  form  of  a lady,  who  had  been  murdered  within  it 
by  her  husband,  held  nightly  vigil  there ; others,  that  spec 
tre  children  played  in  its  halls.  Still  others  affirmed  that 
two  brothers,  sons  of  its  first  proprietor,  had  quarrelled 
about  the  inheritance  ; that  one  had  struck  down  the 
other  and  fled,  and  that  the  murdered  man’s  ghost  came 
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out  from  his  grave  to  possess,  in  the  spirit,  the  home  he 
had  been  deprived  of  in  his  life  ; while  yet  other  authori- 
ties contended  that  at  least  five  or  six  noisy  spooks  played 
nightly  games  of  foot-ball  along  its  barren  chambers.  But 
if  you  choose  either  to  believe  or  disbelieve  the  story  I 
am  going  to  tell  you,  you  must  perceive  that,  if  the  place 
was  haunted  at  all,  it  was  haunted  by  none  of  these.  All 
that  I know  positively  is,  that  fifty  years  ago  it  stood  there, 
a goodly  estate  of  many  acres,  belonging  to  nobody ; and 
that  twice  within  a certain  memorable  twenty-four  hours  I 
crossed  its  worm-eaten  threshold. 

“ ‘ After  being  graduated  at Medical  College, 

with  about  a hundred  other  ardent,  and,  as  a rule,  penni- 
less, young  men,  I had  selected — in  the  course  of  a reflec- 
tion that  was  rendered  somewhat  immature  by  a very  lean 
and  hungry  pocket-book — the  village  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  as  the  locality  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  first  shingle.  From  its  nearness  to  the 
city  I argued  hopefully  for  an  almost  metrof)olitan  field, 
combined  with  a rural  economy  in  domestic  expenditures ; 
desiderata,  my  boy,  which,  in  my  experience,  have  never 
yet  been  found  successfully  combined. 

‘“I  hired  a dreary  little  uncarpeted  apartment  in  the  , 
second  story  of  a low  gambrel-roofed  structure,  set  up  my 
bed  in  one  corner,  and  coaxed  it,  with  a stove,  a book- 
case, a table  and  a few  loose  papers  and  phials,  into  some : 
semblance  of  an  office.  The  building  was  of  wood,  very 
loosely  clapboarded.  It  was  occupied,  besides  myself,  by 
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I,  a lawyer,  2,  a cobbler,  and  3,  a surly  little  fellow, 
whose  sign  announced  him  an  E.  and  W.  I.  store- 
keeper.” In  those  days  all  dry  goods  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  all  wet  goods  from  the  West  Indies.  An  “ E. 
and  W.  I.  store-keeper  ” was  supposed,  therefore,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  calicoes,  brown  sugar,  and  kindred  staples  ; 
in  fact,  however,  the  “ E.  and  W.  I.”  was  a device  cover- 
ing the  sale  of  everything  salable — ^from  a bag  of  beans 
to  a goose  yoke. 

“ ‘ My  “ office”  was  reached  by  a ram-shackle  and  pre- 
carious stairway,  anchored  to  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
At  the  landing  of  this  staircase  was  a door.  Upon  this 
door  I had  affixed  a red  and  showy  placard  bearing  the 
legend  : 

Dr.  Bellamy.  t 

( 

8—10  A.  M.  I 

S-7  P.  M.  I 

“ ‘ This  legend  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  birds,  I suppose^ 
for  I never  saw  anyone  else  contemplating  it.  All  the 
pigeons,  and  even  the  meaner  barn-yard  fowl  of  the 
neighborhood  used  my  frugal  stairway  as  a roosting-place  ; 
they  and  I were  the  only  living  things  that  climbed  it,  at 
the  date  of  which  I speak. 
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‘ The  hours  ” stated  upon  my  placard,  were,  like  my 
practice,  a fiction,  for,  barring  the  few  moments  spent  at 
my  commons  (which  I had  established  at  a farm-house 
opposite,  that  is  to  say,  across  a broad  lawn  or  public 
square  used  by  the  boys,  cows,  sheep,  geese,  pigs,  etc.,  of 
the  vicinage),  I was  pretty  generally  within  call,  but 
there  was  a metropolitan  look  about  the  advertisement, 
which  pleased  me,  and  so  I clung  to  it.  Up  to  the  time, 
however,  of  which  I am  telling  this  story  (if  I ever  get  to 
it)  not  a call,  at  any  hour,  had  I received. 

“ ‘ One  gusty  Friday  afternoon,  closing  a long  day  over 
my  books  and  my  pipe,  I had  strolled  out  for  a constitu- 
tional. It  was  just  coming  dusk.  Everything  that  could 
creak  was  creaking  in  the  wind,  the  inn  sign-board,  my 
stairway,  the  gaunt  and  leafless  branches  of  the  huge  trees 
on  the  square.  The  gusts  came  from  the  bay,  across  the 
marshes,  cold  and  raw ; the  sun  had  not  been  seen  for  a 
week.  It  was  ague  weather,  but  if  the  good  people  of 
Flushing  had  the  ague,  they  doctored  themselves — they 
did  not  send  for  me.  In  later  days,  when  the  whole 
vicinity,  swamp,  marsh. and  meadow,  was  cut  up  into  town 
lots,  to  be  bartered  in  by  hungry  brokers  in  Wall  and 
Pine  streets,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ‘ chills  and 
fever’  was  stranger  or  kin  to  Flushing  came  to  be  one  of 
dollars  and  cents.  I am  without  any  pressure  for  my 
opinion  upon  that  question.  I prefer  even  now  to  know 
nothing ; but  in  those  days,  at  least,  I can  safely  swear  I 
never  heard  of  a case. 
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“ ‘ From  long-wontedness,  my  footsteps  turned  mvolun* 
tarily  down  the  highway,  upon  which,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  square,  stood  the  old  Mansion 
House,  peering  out  from  a long  vista  of  magnificent  elm 
trees,  across  what  had  once  been  a lawn,  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  deep. 

'“As  I moved  along  pretty  smartly,  hugging  myself  to 
keep  out  the  bleak  dampness  of  the  waning  afternoon,  I 
soon  came  abreast  of  the  old  house.  The  vista  of  trees, 
of  which  I have  spoken,  alone  indicated  the  position  of 
the  avenue  which  once  led  to  its  grand  entrance.  Now, 
like  the  neglected  lawn  and  grounds  around,  it  was 
overgrown  with  brushwood,  piled  and  tangled  with  the 
debris  and  accumulations  of  one  hundred  years. 

“ ‘ Outwardly  the  house  itself  was  plain  and  massive,  of 
the  solid,  square  design,  so  familiar  in  early  New  England 
architecture,  and  in  most  pre-revolutionary  settlements. 
A great  doorway,  with  a Grecian  portico,  stood  in  the 
centre,  with  two  long  windows  on  either  side,  while  above 
it  the  second  and  third,  and  half  story  windows  lined  with 
these.  Such  a house  as  you  see  to-day  in  tranquil  and 
aristocratic  towns,  like  Salem  or  Portsmouth,  impressing 
beholders  with  the  fact  (as  somebody  has  said)  “ that  iis 
proprietor  had  a grandfather.  ” 

“ ‘ 1 particularly  recall  the  glimpse  of  that  grand  old  dcor- 
way,  grand  even  in  its  neglect  and  desolation,  I caught 
that  afternoon  as  I walked  briskly  by.  I particularly 
recall  that  the  winds  had  riven  one  of  the  stately  ola 
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elms  along  the  avenue,  to  its  base,  and  that  the  half  torn 
away  had  fallen  athwart,  its  branches  resting  entwined 
with  the  tree  opposite,  making  a huge  letter  N across  the 
vista.  Over  this,  the  door  seemed,  in  the  distance,  as  if 
opening  its  half  sash  to  beckon  me  inside.  At  least,  this 
was  the  fancy  that  flashed  across  me,  for,  in  those  days, 
in  the  unhealthy  lonesomeness  which  seemed  to  be  my 
fate,  I not  unfrequently  surprised  myself  conjuring  up 
supernatural  companionships  and  vagaries,  to  occupy,  as 
it  were,  the  vacant  spots  around  me,  where  humanity 
never  came.  But,  however  strongly  tempted  I might 
have  been  to  cross  the  supernatural  precincts  of  the  Man- 
sion House,  I checked  myself  that  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued on  my  walk.  I met  nobody,  as  usual,  and  in  due 
time  began  retracing  my  steps.  On  repassing  the  Man- 
sion House,  I remarked  that  the  letter  N had  been  re- 
moved. I reflected,  however,  that  the  wind,  which  was 
growing  higher  with  the  nightfall,  might  have  easily  dis- 
placed it,  and  soon  forgot  the  circumstance,  to  recall  it 
vividly,  indeed,  a few  hours  further  on. 

“ ‘ Returning  from  my  sparse  meal  at  the  farm-house,  I 
lighted  my  evening  lamp,  poked  up  my  fire,  filled  my 
pipe,  and  buried  myself  in  the  adventures  of  Pantagruel,  a 
book  laid  aside,  not  indecorously,  nowadays,  for  what  is 
not,  perhaps,  any  better  reading.  Beyond  this  book,  my 
library  was  neither  immense  nor,  I may  add,  strictly  pro- 
fessional. I had  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (de- 
spite its  sombre  title,  a rather  jolly  book,  by  the  way), 
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some  odd  volumes  of  Smollet’s  Stories,  and  the  English 
Drama,  Shakespeare,  etc.  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrated  dic- 
tionary, edited  by  Mr.  Walker,  was,  I believe,  my.  only 
work  of  reference,  unless  you  call  Shakespeare  a work 
of  reference,  for  Shakespeare  is  a good  book  to  practise 
medicine  out  of ; and  if  he  has  not  the  supermedicinal  art 
to  administer  to  a mind  diseased,  surely  no  leech  need 
hope  to  acquire  it. 

“ ‘ When  I had  exhausted  my  evening’s  stock  of  patience 
over  Pantagruel,  extinguished  my  lamp,  and  tucked  my- 
self between  my  blankets,  it  was  lortg  before  I could  sleep, 
Whether  my  co-tenants,  the  cobbler,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
store-keeper,  occupied  their  respective  tenements  at  night 
I never  knew,  but  I w'as  quite  as  lonely  as  if  they  had 
never  existed  ; and  I lay  dozily  listening  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  wind,  which  blew  as  it  listed  that  night  if  it  ever 
did,  rattling  every  clapboard  and  shingle  of  the  old  build- 
ing, banging  at  and  coming  in  under  my  door  and  sweep- 
ing around  the  room,  as  if  to  blow  me  away  to  seek,  in  the 
skies,  patients  denied  me  here. 

“ ‘Well,  as  I lay  there,  musing  how  desolate  the  life  I 
was  leading  might  become  were  it  not  for  youth,  health, 
and  hope,  it  was  long,  as  I said,  before  sleep  came  to 
me. 

“ ‘ But  there  is  a certain  dazy  period  when  wakefulness 
glides  into  sleep,  and  I must  have  gone  off  at  last,  for  the 
next  thing  I remember  was  being  startled  from  oblivion 
by  heavy  blows  upon  my  frail  door. 
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“ * I sat  up  in  bed.  Tt  not  the  wind  this  time,  but 
steady,  well-defined,  and  heavy  strokes. 

“ ‘ Even  if  I had  not  been  a brave  and  plucky  young 
fellow  in  those  days,  my  first  thoughts  would  have  been 
neither  of  ghosts  or  burglars,  for  had  either  the  one  or  the 
other  desired  to  enter  my  premises,  they  could  easily  have 
done  so  without  disturbing  me.  Concluding,  therefore, 
that  my  first  “ call”  had  at  last^^rived,, I shouted  : 

“ ‘ “What  do  you  want  ? ” 

“ ‘ “ I want  Dr.  Bellamy.” 

“ * It  was  a heavy  voice  that  answered  me,  as  heavy  as  the 
fist  that  had  almost  broken  in  my  panels.  I lighted  my 
lamp  again,  threw  on  my  clothes,  and  opened  the  door. 
My  caller  was  a short,  thick-set  man,  in  the  garb  of  a 
coachman.  He  wore  a dark  blue  livery,  with  white  fac- 
ings, high-top  boots,  and  leather  breeches,  while  a high 
cockaded  hat  shaded  his  smooth-shaven  and  rather  lugu- 
brious whitey-brown  face. 

“ ‘ A carriage  at  the  foot  of  my  staircase,  drawn  by  two 
black  horses,  awaited  me ; and,  asking  no  questions  (a  plan 
always  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  for/  great  people  love 
to  be  known,  or  to  imagine  themselves  known  by  the 
liveries  of  their  servants),  I entered  it. 

‘‘  ‘ The  cqach  was  a ponderous  lumbering  affair,  of  a 
generation  before  the  period  at  which  I entered  it,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  me.  It  was  hung  within  in  heavy  violet 
velvet,  much  worn  and  frayed,  but  impressively  respecta- 
ble nevertheless ; I leaned  back  upon  the  cushions,  and 
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we  rolled  off.  I,  for  my  part,  sure  that  the  patient  to  whom 
I was  being  conveyed  was  one  of  the  old  families  of  the 
locality,  at  least,  and  that  my  long-expected  good  fortune 
had  dawned  at  last,  albeit  it  had  dawned  at  midnight. 
But  I admit  that  I peered  curiously  from  the  carriage 
windows  to  ascertain  the  route  we  were  taking. 

“ ‘ As  my  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  darkness, 
I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  myself  being  drawn 
along  the  highway  I had  traversed  the  evening  before  ; for 
the  great  houses,  to  the  like  of  which  I fancied  myself 
summoned,  lay  quite  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  my 
astonishment  knew  no  bounds  when  I saw  that  we  had  en- 
tered a narrow  avenue,  shaded  by  high  trees,  and,  before  I 
had  time  to  explore  further,  had-drawn  up  at  the  door,  yes, 
the  door  of  the  old  Mansion  House  itself ! The  avenue  was 
an  avenue  once  more,  and  here  I was  at  the  portal  itself ! 

“ ‘ I rubbed  my  hands  across  my  eyes,  bit  my  lips,  pulled 
my  nose  ; was  I in  the  body  or  in  the  spirit  ? was  I flesh 
and  blood,  or  an  unfleshed  and  lanking  ghost,  on  a pro- 
fessional visit  to  the  neighbor  ghosts  who  had  lived  with- 
out my  services  so  long  ? Ghost  or  human,  I had  little 
time  for  reflection,  for,  no  sooner  had  the  carriage  stopped, 
than  its  door  was  opened  by  the  coachman  who  had  driven 
me,  and  the  house  door  (the  outer  or  half  doors  were 
open  as  we  drove  up)  by  another  servant,  in  the  same 
livery  as  the  coachman,  except  that  he  wore  white  silk 
stockings  instead  of  top  boots,  and  a powdered  wig  in- 
stead of  a cockaded  hat. 
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‘ I found  myself  conducted  rapidly  along  a stately 
hall.  Its  floor  was  of  oak,  highly  polished,  and  the  walls 
weie  hung,  as  far  as  I could  see,  with  old  canvases  of 
men  and  women  in  forgotten  garments  and  head-dresses. 
The  whole  was  dimly  lighted  by  a single  flickering  light 
high  up  within  the  huge  depending  chandelier.  At  the 
foot  of  a broad  stairway,  of  darker  wood  than  the  hall 
floor,  a third  attendant,  liveried  like  the  others,  but,  it 
seemed  to  me,  older,  and  still  more  solemn-visaged,  took 
charge  of  me.  All  this  passed  more  rapidly  than  I can 
describe  it  to  you. 

“ ‘ Upon  ascending  we  gained  another  hall,  correspond- 
ing to  that  below,  which  seemed  hung  with  armor,  crossed- 
swords,  coats  of  mail,  halberds,  and  escutcheons,  and 
ranged  with  dark  and  lofty  cabinets,  old  chairs  of  state, 
and,  I imagined,  stacks  of  muskets. 

“ ‘ My  attendant  turned  to  the  left  and  stood  before  the 
door  of  a large  front  room.  This  door  opened  before 
him  as  noiselessly  as  the  other— ^as  if  he  had  signaled  his 
approach  by  some,  to  me,  imperceptible  sign — and  I 
entered  the  chamber  alone. 

‘‘  ‘ The  room  was  large  and  lofty.  I could  distinguish 
heavy  dark  hangings  to  the  two  windows  (which  must 
have  opened  towards  the  highway),  while  antique,  solemn- 
looking  furniture  was  ranged  around.  It  was  lighted  by 
two  tall  candlesticks,  placed  at  either  end  of  a carved  oaken 
mantel,  opposite  the  door  by  which  I had  entered.  I was 
met  by  a tall,  graceful,  and  altogether  elegant  young  gentle- 
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man,  who  bo\\'ed  with  a stately  courtesy.  He  was  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  a plain  suit  of  black,  and  his  face  and 
hands  (which  were  small  and  almost  covered,  in  the  fashion 
of  an  early  day,  with  rings)  were  very  white.  1 particu- 
larly noticed  a curious  oblong  red  scar,  as  of  a some  time 
healed  gash,  upon  his  right  cheek  ; indeed,  the  mark  was 
very  prominent,  and  I could  not  have  easily  failed  to  per- 
ceive it.  The  young  gentleman  wore  his  own  hair,  which 
was  dark  and  flowing,  and  had  very  piercing,  handsome 
gray  eyes,  and  a delicate  Grecian  nose. 

“ * Without  a word  he  conducted  me  to  the  further  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where  I had  already  noticed  an  antique 
bed,  hung  with  deep  brocade  and  lace  curtains.  Upon 
that  bed  lay  a pale  lady,  and  I at  once  understood  the 
nature  of  the  services  required  of  me. 

“ * That  night,  my  friend,  a man-child  was  born  in  that 
lonesome  house,  and  into  this  weary  world. 


**  ‘ When  my  task  was  done,  as  I was  about  to  take  my 
departure,  I left,  upon  the  mantel  of  which  I have  spoken, 
two  small  phials  from  my  medicine-case,  containing,  as 
was  our  practice  then,  a “ draught  ” and  a “ potion  ” for  the 
patient,  and  a prescription  to  be  procured  in  the  morning 
from  the  city.  This  latter  I wrote  hastily,  in  pencil,  upon 
a fly-leaf  torn  from  my  pocket-book,  resting  it,  as  I wrote, 
upon  the  corner  of  the  mantel,  and  leaving  it  there,  near 
the  two  phials. 

^ ‘ The  same  severe,  silent,  and  stately  ceremony  at- 
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tended  me  to  the  door  below,  and  to  the  carriage  which 
was  in  waiting,  and  I was  driven  home.  I must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  the  tall  gentleman  with  the  pale  face,  and 
the  red  scar  on  his  cheek  himself  met  me  at  the  outer 
door,  and  pressed  into  my  hand  a small  purse,  as  I left 
the  scene  of  my  night’s  work. 

“ ' The  next  morning  Flushing  saw  the  sun  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  days.  The  cold  wind  was  gone,  and  the  ah 
was  balmy  and  spring-like.  Need  I say  that,  upon  awak- 
ening, my  first  thought  was  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
my  strange  patients,  mother  and  son  ? It  was  not  long 
before  I was  again  on  foot  upon  the  highway.  As  I ap- 
proached the  Mansion  House,  despite  my  efforts  to  be 
calm  and  collected,  I could  feel  that  my  face  was  flushed, 
and  that  my  steps  were  nervous  and  unequal,  while  my 
heart  beat  as  it  never  had  beaten  before,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  two  or  three  farmers,  already  at  work  in  the  ad- 
joining fields,  must  hear  it  thumping  against  my  breast. 
The  half-mile  seemed  grown  to  ten.  Twice  I was  obliged 
to  seat  myself  beside  the  road,  and  recall  my  oozing 
strength. 

“ ‘ At  last  I neared  it.  There  it  was — gloomy,  dismal, 
deserted,  as  I had  seen  it  so  often  before — around  it  the 
same  unkempt  undergrowth,  the  same  choked  and  neg- 
lected grounds,  while,  athwart  the  doorway,  I once  more 
beheld  the  mysterious  letter  N of  the  riven  elm.  Then 
I had  been  dreaming  indeed ! There  had  been  no  patient 
there,  no  white-faced  man  with  scarred  cheek  and  piercing 
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eyes,  no  newly-born  baby,  at  whose  birth  I had  minis> 
tered  ! I was  fast  bringing  myself  to  accept  all  this,  when 
I involuntarily  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  clutched 
the  purse  that  was  the  fee  of  my  night’s  service.  I drew 
it  forth  ; it  was  a small  steel  pouch,  of  delicate  workman- 
ship, that  opened  by  the  pressure  of  a spring.  I opened 
it,  and  within  were  five  golden  guineas  ! 

“ ‘ Was  I still  dreaming  then  ! I leaned  against  a tree  by 
the  highway  side;  I looked  at  the  old  house,  at  the  yellow 
guineas,  at  the  bright  sun  and  the  blue  sky,  at  the  fields 
opposite,  and  down  the  highway  toward  the  village  spire. 

‘ At  last,  with  a glimpse  of  returning  reason,  I said  to 
myself,  I will  go  to  breakfast,  that  will  decide  the  prob- 
lem. So  I turned  my  back  upon  the  scene  of  my  perplexi- 
ties and  retraced  my  steps  once  more.  As  I entered  the 
farm-house,  the  family  were  just  beginning  their  morning 
meal,  my  chair  was  awaiting  me,  and  I sat  down.  Whether 
I ate  anything  or  not,- 1 can’t  say,  but  after  the  family  had 
withdrawn,  I drew  up  to  the  old  farmer,  and  asked  the 
favor  of  a word  with  him. 

“ ‘If  ever  there  was  a prosy  old  Puritan  going,  it  was 
Jonas  Wright.  In  his  blue  blouse,  cowhide  boots,  un- 
kempt whiskers  and  horny  hands  he  was  the  least  likely 
person,  in  my  acquaintance,  to  dream  of  romancing  or  of 
ghost  raising.  1 told  him  my  story,  very  much  as  I have 
told  it  to  you,  and  showed  him  the  guineas,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  I examined.  Three  of  them  were  dated 
1724,  one  was  of  the  coinage  of  1720,  and  one  of  1725 
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and  they  all  bore  the  Bourbon  visage  of  his  Majesty 
George  I.  Something  about  the  date  of  the  last-named 
coin  attracted  the  old  man’s  attention,  “Why,”  said  he, 
“let  me  see,  this  here’s  1825,  that’s  jest  one  hunnerd  year 
ago,  the  year  that  old  house  was  built,  as  I’ve  heern  tell.” 

“ ‘ “ Farmer,”  said  I,  “ will  you  go  with  me  into  that 
house  this  morning  ? ” The  proposition  struck  him,  I 
could  see,  unfavorably,  but  I was  persistent,  I would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer,  and,  at  last,  upon  the  stipulation  on 
his  part  that  two  of  his  neighbors  should  accompany  us 
(settled  with  a counter-stipulation,  on  my  part,  that  the 
two  selected  should  hear  nothing  of  my  night’s  adventure— 
which  stipulation,  I may  add,  was  abandoned  within  ten 
minutes  of  our  setting  out,  as  impracticable),  the  old  man 
consented. 

“ ‘ The  names  of  those  two  neighbors  (shall  I ever  for- 
get them ; how  vividly  I see  them  now,  marching  abreast 
along  the  highway,  in  their  uncouth  farm  clothes,  one  with 
a pitch-fork  to  keep  off  the  ghosts,  and  the  other  with  a 
crowbar  to  break  in  the  door)  were  Jared  Prince  and 
William  Williams.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  when  we  set  out. 
At  my  suggestion,  we  separated,  lest  our  numbers— for  four 
was  a crowd  in  Flushing,  in  those  days— should  attract  at- 
tention ; but,  at  about  half  an  hour  before  full  noon,  we 
four  stood  in  the  tangled  precincts  of  the  Mansion  House. 
As  we  stumbled  over  what  I asserted  to  have  been  my 
drive  of  the  night  before,  my  companions  preserved  that 
sort  of  incredulous  silence  which  makes  a man  feel  him. 
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self  distrusted,  or,  at  least,  pitied  as  a mild  sort  of  lunatic, 
and  watched  accordingly.  But  I could  see  that  they  were 
curious ; and,  relying  on  that  instinct,  I felt,  at  all  events, 
that  they  would  not  desert  me. 

“ ‘We  clambered  over  the  riven  elm,  and  stood  before  the 
black  and  worm-eaten  door.  No  force  of  the  crowbai 
was  needed,  the  door  fell  inward  with  little  resistance,  with 
a crash  that  seemed  never  to  be  done,  re-echoing  in  every 
distant  recess  of  the  old  house.  When  the  rotten  dust 
that  filled  our  faces  had  somewhat  laid  itself,  we  lighted 
our  candles  and  moved  cautiously  forward  into  the  dark, 
pent,  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  along  the  sunken 
floor.  Dust,  rottenness  and  blear  black  decay  met  us  on 
every  hand.  Yet,  as  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
darkness — for  the  flicker  of  our  candles  only  made  the 
darkness  more  visible — I could  recognize  the  lofty  hall 
of  the  night  before,  and,  further  on,  the  noble  stairway  I 
had  so  lately  ascended.  As  I reached  the  latter,  a sudden 
impulse,  from  I know  not  where,  seized  me.  I sprang  past 
my  companions,  and  mounted  the  hazardous  and  rotten 
steps.  My  candle  burned  feebly  in  the  heavy  and  fetid 
air.  An  irresistible  impulse  seemed  hurrying  me  to  the 
sick  chamber,  and  I plunged  along.  The  lofty  upper  hall 
was  soon  gained,  and  I groped  for  the  door. 

“‘There  it  was,  and  oh,  heaven!  it  was  ajar!  I 
entered.  A clammy  sweat  was  oozing  out  all  over  me. 
My  candle  dropped  from  my  nerveless  grasp,  and  went 
out  upon  the  floor.  I was  alone  in  the  mouldy  and  horrid 
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place,  alone  with  the  unfleshed  souls  of  a forgotten  race ! 
Something  white  and  tall  seemed  to  loom  up  before  my 
eyes,  and  a rushing  sound  as  of  wings  swept  past  me.  I 
tried  to  shout,  but  my  voice  refused  its  office.  I felt 
myself  sinking  in  a swound,  when  I saw  the  glimmer  of 
lights,  strong  arms  grasped  me,  and  my  three  comrades 
stood  beside  me.  They  had  followed  me  as  fast  as  they 
were  able.  Scarcely  a moment  had  I preceded  them — ^but 
it  had  almost  seemed  like  years  ! 

“ ‘ And  now  my  senses  returned  and  we  continued  our 
explorations.  Great  noxious  bats  flew  backward  and 
forward  and  circled  around  our  heads,  often  brushing  us 
with  their  noisome  wings.  The  hollow  rotten  floor  was 
overgrown  in  spots  with  ail  unhealthy  fungae  that  thrive  in 
darkness,  and  slimy  things  crawled  over  them.  All  this  I 
saw  afterwards— but  there,  in  the  corner,  most  marvelous 
of  all,  stood  the  tall,  curtained  bed  where  I had  ministered 
so  lately  to  the  young  mother  ! Upon  that  my  eyes  had 
been  riveted  the  instant  I entered,  and  that  was  the  ghost 
which  I had  seen  ! 

'“The  brocade  was  white  with  time  and  dampness. 
The  lace  was  yellow  and  immaterial  as  a cobweb ; but 
there  was  the  bed  I had  described,  at  any  rate,  pale  and 
spectre-like. 

“ ‘ While  I stood  regarding  that  bed,  Jared  Prince,  who 
carried  the  crowbar,  came  up  behind  me,  and  struck  it  a 
heavy  blow.  As  had  the  door,  the  whole  structure  sunk 
before  my  eyes,  frame,  drapery,  bed-clothes  and  all,  and 
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fell,  a confused  and  loathsome  mass  of  rottenness,  before 
my  eyes,  while  the  mouldy  dust  almost  suffocated  me. 

“ ‘ Just  then  I heard  old  farmer  Wright  exclaim,  “ My 
God ! ” 

* It  must  have  been  strong  provocation  that  could  have 
tempted  that  ejaculation  from  the  conscientious  old  Puri- 
tan. He  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  carved  oaken 
mantel  I remembered  so  well. 

‘‘  ‘ As  surely  as  I sit  here,  my  friend,  upon  that  corner 
rested  the  two  small  phials  I had  placed  there  the  night 
before.  Did  I not  know  them  well  enough  ? stout,  fat 
little  phials,  such  as  I had  a dozen  more  of  in  my  medicine- 
case  ! I opened  them,  smelt  of  them,  tasted  their  con- 
tents j I could  not  be  mistaken ! .But  if  there  could  be 
any  doubt,  there,  crumpled  by  their  side,  was  the  fly-leaf  I 
had  torn  from  my  pocket-book,  and  on  it  was  the  prescrip- 
tion I had  written  : 


“ ‘ Rx.  Bodii  bromidi ^ i, 

“ ‘ Fid.  ext.  ergotse 1 1.  p. 

**  ‘ Aquae  camphor ae  ad | iv. 


**  ‘ Teasp.  every  two  hrs. 

“‘Bellamy. 

“ ‘ That  was  the  first  prescription  I ever  wrote  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island. 

“ ‘ That  is  the  story ; you  can  construe  it  as  you  like. 
Here  (and  here  the  old  doctor  hobbled  to  a small  cabinet, 
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and  unlocked  it),  nere  are  the  phials,  here  are  the  five 
old  guineas,  and  here  is  the  prescription  ! 

“ ‘ The  affair  made  a great  stir  in  Flushing  at  the  time. 
But,  so  far  from  improving  my  prospects,  it  rather  set  the 
villagers  against  me.  They  naturally  did  not  care  to  have 
a physician  whose  practice  lay  among  the  ghosts  minister 
to  their  human  ills,  so  I soon  after  left  my  stairway  to  the 
undisturbed  tenancy  of  the  pigeons,  determined,  if  such 
were  my  fate,  to  starve  in  more  congenial  company.  The 
red  shingle  was  soon  after  stuck  out  again  in  Harmon 
Street,  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  those  days.  And,  as  you  see, 
I have  not  starved,  but  can  pay  my  sons’  debts  and  my 
daughters’  dowries  as  they  accrue.  My  competency  has 
been  the  result  of  some  labor,  but,  possibly,  more  of  what 
you  young  men  call  luck.  I never  spent  those  guineas, 
as  you  see.  I thought  that  my  first  fee,  having  come  from 
the  other  world,  would  bring  me  fortune,  and  I believe 
it  has.  But  many  a time  I think  of  the  boy  that  was  born 
in  that  silent  house,  on  that  gusty  night,  and  wonder  if  he 
and  I will  ever  meet  again.’ 

“At  the  time  the  old  doctor  related  this  singular  story 
to  me,  I was  a newly-made  attorney-at-law,  located  at 
what  is  now  Robinson  Street,  New  York,  with  no  busi- 
ness to  speak  of,  but  eating  as  much  bread  and  cheese, 
and  wearing  as  many  clothes  as  if  I had  the  overflowing 
clientage  of  an  O’ Conor  or  an  Evarts. 

“The  old  doctor’s  ghost  story  had,  indeed,  interested 
me,  but  I placed  very  /ittle  credit  in  ghosts.  The  strangest 
5* 
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portion  of  his  tale  to  me  was  the  fact  that  the  old  Man* 
sion  House  property  was  unclaimed.  I determined  to 
possess  myself,  especially  as  I had  an  abundance  of 
leisure,  of  the  substantial  aspects  of  the  story,  and,  if 
such  an  estate  did  actually  exist,  to  ferret  out  its  title,  in 
whomsoever  its  present  occupancy  lay,  and  thus  strive,  if 
perchance,  by  placing  its  real  owners  in  possession,  I 
might  obtain  for  myself  the  golden  rewards  of  professional 
success. 

I am  no  story-teller ; to  make  my  narrative  and  what 
followed  my  audience  of  the  doctor’s  story,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  an  annotation  thereupon,  I shall  merely  form- 
ulate a statement,  without  comment,  of  what  I am  sure 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phases 
of  legal  experience  ever  chronicled. 

“ In  the  year  of  grace,  1825,  there  actually  did  stand, 
almost  in  the  midst  of  the  flourishing  suburb  of  Flushing, 
a ruin  corresponding  to  Dr.  Bellamy’s  Mansion  House. 
The  old  gentleman  was  wrong  in  his  supposition  that  it 
would  still  retain  any  of  the  outward  features  his  story 
had  given  it.  But  the  fact  remained  that  it  was  there, 
the  centre  of  a now  exceedingly  valuable  property,  much 
of  which  had  been  encroached  upon,  doubtless,  but  which 
was  still  its  curtilage  and  estate.  I was  sustained,  there- 
fore, in  what  proved  to  be  a very  lengthy  and  laborious 
searching  among  dry  muniments  of  title  in  the  Queen’s 
County  Clerk’s  office,  by  the  certainty  that,  if  successful 
in  fixing  its  present  ownership,  I would  be  in  a position 
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to  demand  a rich  and  ample  compensation  for  my  labors. 
Moreover,  I was  cheered  considerably  by  discovering 
some  old  inhabitants,  who  assured  me  that,  in  their  youth, 
the  ruin  had  been  a large  and  deserted  tenement,  known 
as  ‘ The  Mansion  House,’  but  utterly  avoided  by  hu- 
manity, because  popularly  supposed  to  be  haunted. 

My  rigorous  searches  ultimately  developed  the  fact 
that,  in  1726,  this  Mansion  House  estate  had  belonged  to 
one  John  Noel,  and  I finally  was  enabled  to  decipher, 
from  the  records,  a will,  made  by  this  Noel,  on  the  third 
day  of  February  in  that  year. 

“This  will  contained  a very  elaborate  survey  of  the 
estate,  defining  its  boundaries  with  great  exactitude  and  at 
much  length.  With  that  description  I will  not  encumber 
this  record,  but  content  myself  with  extracting  the  one  vital 
clause  which  passed  the  title  from  John  Noel  onward : 

“ ‘ Item.  I giue  and  bequeathe  vnto  my  Sonne  lames  alle  my 
avoresade  Free  and  messuage  landes,  sade  lands  being  knone  as  y« 
“ Mansion  House  as  aforesaid — with  y«  curtillages  as  avoresade,  for 
“ & during  y®  natural  Life  of  my  Sonne  lohn.  Upon  y®  deth  of  my 
“ said  Sonne  lames  then  te  avoresade  Free  & Manor  & Messuage 
“ lands  vnto  y®  oldes  Sonne  of  My  Sonne  lohn.  Or  If,  at  y®  deth 
“ of  my  Sonne  lames  my  Sonne  lohn  haue  noe  sonne  of  Him  laue- 
fully  begoten,  then  y®  lands  and  messuages  avoresed  to  bee  & re- 
“ manne  in  my  Sonne  lohn — for  his  life,  remainder  to  y®  oldes  Sonne 
“ of  my  Sonne  lames,  toe  him  & his  heirs  forever.’ 

“ By  this  it  appeared  that  John  Noel  at  his  death  had 
two  sons,  John  and  James  ; that,  by  his  will,  James  became 
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a tenant  of  the  Mansion  House  estate,  j>er  auter  vie,  and 
that  John  was  his  cestuy  que  vie.  It  was  therefore  possi- 
ble that  this  estate  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
and  remain  actually  without  an  owner.  Indeed,  the  only 
possible  contingency  mentioned  by  Blackstone,  in  which 
lands  could  ever  exist  without  any  owner  at  common  law, 
is  this  very  case.  Where  the  tenant  for  another’s  life  (in 
law  jargon  per  auter  vie)  died  before  the  one  for  whose 
life  he  was  tenant  (that  is,  his  cestuy  que  vie)^  in  such 
an  event,  neither  the  reversioner  could  claim  it,  because 
the  previous  estate  had  not  expired  ; nor  the  heir  of  the 
tenant,  for  the  estate  was  not  one  of  inheritance ; nor  his 
executor,  because  it  was  a freehold,  and  not  a chattel  in- 
terest ; neither  was  it  deemed  to  be  devisable.  James, 
then,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  stated  by  Doctor 
Bellamy,  need  only  to  have  died  before  his  brother  John, 
for  the  estate—upon  the  death  of  the  said  John  without 
issue — to  be,  by  common  law,  actually  without  any  own^^r 
at  all ! 

“But  where  was  the  proof  of  James’s  death  to  be  ob- 
tained at  this  lapse  of  time,  one  hundred  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  life  estate  ? For,  upon  the  question  of 
the  survivorship  of  the  brothers  depended  the  present 
title,  and  no  step  could  be  taken  until  the  ascertainment 
of  that. 

“As  I asked  myself  this  question,  a sudden  thought 
flashed  upon  my  mind.  I remembered  in  Dr.  Bellamy’s 
narrative  he  had  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  goodwives* 
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stories  about  the  old  house,  current  in  his  day,  that  the  two 
sons  of  the  proprietor  had  quarreled  concerning  the  in- 
heritance, and  that  one  had  killed  the  other  ! Surely 
here  was  something  akin  to  a clue  ! But  which  had  killed 
the  other  ? To  which’ s interest  would  it  clearly  have  been 
to  have  gotten  his  brother  out  of  the  way  ? I took  down 
my  copy  of  the  will,  and  applied  myself,  with  its  assist- 
ance, to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

“ By  that  document  it  was  clearly  stated  that,  at  the 
death  of  James,  the  son  of  John,  or  (failing  a son  of  John’s) 
John  himself  w'as  to  become  the  tenant.  Undoubtedly 
then  John  had  killed  James. 

“ Undoubtedly — that  is  to  say,  if  I could  prevail  upon  a 
court  of  justice  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  goodwives’ 
gossip  of  half  a century  ago,  repeated  by  an  old  gentleman 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  that  one  of  two  brothers  had 
killed  the  other — undoubtedly  the  presumption  would  be 
that  the  one  who  would  gain  most  by  the  other’s  death 
was  the  one  most  likely  to  have  taken  his  brother’s  life. 
That  was  all  it  amounted  to.  I could  not  have  ejected  a 
squirrel  from  the  premises  on  that  showing.  Still,  even  in 
so  exact  a science  as  the  law,  one  sometimes  trusts  to  in- 
tuitions. At  all  events,  I had  now  my  theory  of  the  case, 
and  I determined  to  pursue  it,  trusting  to  my  further  re- 
searches for  more  light  upon  the  circumstances  which  must 
support  it. 

“ It  seemed  unaccountable  that  John  Noel  should  have 
deliberately  jeopardised  his  mansion  and  grounds,  by 
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drawing  up,  without  consulting  a skilled  conveyancer,  so 
vital  a document  as  a will,  especially  a will  creating  a life 
estate.  The  common  law,  at  the  time  he  lived  and  died, 
was,  especially  as  to  lands  and  estates  in  lands,  full  of 
snares  and  pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  Life  estates  were  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  and  hedged  in  by  multifold  restric- 
tions. If  the  old  gentleman,  by  saving  the  fee  of  a lawyer, 
had  actually  thrown  his  property  to  the  four  winds,  what 
a moral  for  our  craft  to  impress  upon  the  laity  ! 

“ On  examining  further  into  the  question  of  estates 
for  other  lives  than  the  tenant’s,  I found  that  the  anomaly 
of  an  interest  without  an  owner  had  not  long  been  suffered 
to  exist.  I found  that  up  to  the  Statute  29,  Charles  II., 
the  owner  who  first  took  possession  of  such  an  estate  was 
permitted  to  retain  it,  and  was  called  its  ‘ general  occu- 
pant.’ But,  by  chapter  third  of  that  statute,  it  perished,  the 
doctrine  of  ‘general  occupancy’  enacting  that,  where 
there  is  no  special  occupant,  in  whom  the  estate  may  vest, 
the  tenant  per  auter  vie  may  devise  it  by  will.*  But  this 
would  have  made  no  difference  with  the  fee,  for  even  if 
James  had  left  a will,  he  could  only  have  devised  his 


*2  Bl.  Com.  259.  The  Statute  14,  Geo.  II.,  c.  20,  further  puts 
such  an  estate  into  the  hands  of  executors  and  administrators,  in  de- 
fault of  a will,  for  payment  of  debts;  but,  as  John  Noel  died  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  of  course  only  the  statute  of  Charles  would  apply. 
Since  the  date  of  the  will,  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York  (6th 
ed.,  vol.  II.,  p iioi,  § 6),  these  statutes  are  in  effect  re-enacted. 
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interest  for  John’s  life,  and  the  will  of  the  father,  John 
Noel,  must  still  have  controlled  the  title. 

“Evidently  then,  the  will  of  John  Noel  had  Deen 
drawn  by  a lawyer,  since,  so  far  from  leaying  the  estate 
to  be  devised  by  either  James  or  John,  still  less  to  go 
a begging,  he  had  given  it,  upon  default  of  a son  of  John, 
on  the  death  of  John,  to  the  oldest  son  of  James,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  forever. 

“ Another  intuition  here  came  to  my  aid,  and  I added 
one  step  more  to  the  construction  of  my  theory  of  the 
case. 

“ Upon  the  good  wives’  supposition  that  (in  the  words 
of  the  old  doctor)  ‘The  murdered  man’s  ghost  came  out 
from  his  grave,  to  possess  in  the  spirit  the  home  he  had 
been  deprived  of  in  his  life,’  what  would  be  more  natural 
than  that,  to  even  prevent  his  murderer’s  seed  enjoying  the 
lands  from  which  he  had  been  deprived,  he  should  have 
brought  his  ghostly  wife  to  earth  to  bring  forth  a mortal 
son,  to  have  and  to  hold  those  lands  forever ! 

“I  sprang  to  my  feet.  My  theory  of  the  case  was  now 
perfect.  The  pale  gentleman  with  the  scar  on  his  cheek, 
that  Dr.  Bellamy  had  seen,  was  James  Noel,  the  murdered 
man,  and  the  son  who  was  born  that  mysterious  night,  in 
the  old  Mansion  House,  was  his  son  and  its  heir  ! That 
son  was  alive,  and  owner  of  the  Mansion  House  estate  ! 
and  his  name  was  James  Noel,  like  his  father’s.  James 
Noel  was  the  man  I should  advertise  for.  Him  or  his 
heirs  forever  1 
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“ I shall  pass  over  the  long  interval  extending  through 
some  years,  during  which  my  advertisements  were  pub- 
lished far  and  wide  in  two  continents,  and  come  down  to 
one  raw,  chilly  afternoon  in  February.  I was  just  pre- 
paring to  leave  my  office  for  the  night,  when  a stranger 
stood  before  me. 

< Mr.  Bell — is  this  Mr.  Bell  ? ’ he  inquired. 

“I  answered  that  it  was,  rather  brusquely,  perhaps, 
but  the  next  moment  I was  staring  at  him  like  one 
dazed. 

I am  James  Noel,’  said  he. 

“ I almost  dragged  him  into  my  inner  office,  and  pushed 
him  into  a chair.  I locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in 
my  pocket.  Before  my  eyes  was  the  duplicate  of  the 
man  Dr.  Bellamy  had  seen  in  the  birth-chamber  ! ‘ T all, 

graceful,  and  altogether  elegant,’  had  been  the  Dr.’s  de- 
scription ; ‘ tall,  graceful,  and  altogether  elegant,’  this 
man  certainly  was.  He  had  dark  and  flowing  hair,  his 
hands  were  small  and  white,  and — mirabile  dictu ! upon 
his  pale  right  cheek  was  an  oblong  red  scar  ! 

“ * Who  was  your  father  ? ’ I gasped  as  soon  as  I could 
speak. 

“ ‘ Alas  ! I never  knew.  All  I know  is  that  my  name 
is  James  Noel.’ 

‘ Who  was  your  mother  ? ’ 

“ He  shook  his  head  sadly,  ‘ I don’t  know  that,  either.’ 

“ One  more  question  remained  to  ask.  I had  to  hold 
myself  in  my  chair  as  I uttered  it ; 
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‘ Where  were  you  horn  1 ’ 

“ He  paused ; his  face  grew  even  paler,  and  the  pink 
scar  became  blazing  red ; his  hands  clutched  together, 
as  if  convulsively  : 

* Is  it  necessary  that  you  should  know  ? ’ 

‘ It  is.’ 

“ * Well,  then,  I was  born — ^but  stop  ; if  I tell  you,  you 
will  call  me  a madman.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that 
I am  James  Noel,  for  whom  you  have  advertised.  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ? ’ 



‘*To  his  dying  day,  James  Noel  never  told  me — the 
closest  and  most  intimate  friend  he  had  on  earth — where 
he  believed  he  was  born. 

‘‘  But,  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  man  I had 
sought  and  found  was  the  real  owner  of  the  estate  whose 
title  I had  traced,  I took  from  him  a deed  of  the  whole 
Mansion  House  property,  following  the  description  in  the 
will,  and  reciting  that  he,  the  grantor,  was  ‘ grandson  of 
the  testator,  John  Noel,  mentioned  therein.’  It  was  the 
wish  of  my  client  that  I should  retain  one-half  of  the 
property  as  my  fee,  and  I thereupon  redeeded  to  him  the 
moiety. 

“And  so  the  old  estate,  now  covered  with  modern 
buildings,  shops  and  stores,  and  traversed  by  rival  rail- 
roads, is  vested  to-day. 

“ If  we  were  wrong,  there  was  nobody,  unless  possibly 
the  ghosts,  to  eject  us.  (But  we  took  the  risk  under  the 
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conviction  that  the  ghosts  were  all  on  our  side.)  But  I 
was  morally  certain  that  we  were  not  wrong,  and  that  the 
Old  Mansion  House  property,  at  last,  had  found  its  law- 
ful divestor.  And  so  the  event  has  proved. 

“ Old  Dr.  Bellamy  died,  I regret  to  say,  two  years  before 
my  client,  Mr.  James  Noel,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
So,  in  his  lifetime,  at  least,  he  never  saw  the  man  at  whose 
ghostly  birth  he  had  presided.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


TWO  DEAD  LETTERS. 


HEN  a great  crime  has  been  committed,  it  is  not 


V V those  immediately  interested  alone,  who  are  agi- 
tated to  discover  its  perpetrator.  Not  only  are  the  offi- 
cers of  justice,  the  guardians  of  the  public  safety,  the  de- 
tectives at  headquarters,  engaged  in  tracking  the  crimi- 
nal, but  every  individual  in  the  vicinage  becomes,  to  a 
degree,  an  amateur  detective ; and  in  these  days  of  tele- 
graphs and  railroads,  and  daily  newspapers,  the  vicinage 
becomes  commensurate  with  the  state,  with  the  country, 
with  the  limits  of  the  telegraph  itself.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  “ tragedy  of  the  trunks,”  as  the  mystery 
began  to  be  styled,  brought  dozens  of  letters  to  the  Police 
Headquarters  in  Mulberry  Street,  offering  suggestions  as 
to  the  pursuit,  or  as  to  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators,  or 
in  the  form  of  statements  of  facts  and  incidents  which 
might  more  or  less  bear  upon  the  working  up  of  the  mat- 
ter. By  far  the  greater  majority  of  these  were  tossed 
aside  as  soon  as  read ; but  one  was  evidently  to  the  point, 
and  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  acted  upon.  It  was 
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written  upon  paper  bearing  the  official  heading  of  the 
Washington  General  Post  Office,  Dead  Letter  Depart- 
ment, and  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“ To  THE  Chief  of  Police  ; 

“ Sir— I see  by  the  papers  that  the  trunks  containing  human  re- 
mains, which  were  sent  from  your  city,  were  taken  by  the  Westcott 
Express  Company  from  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  in  your 
city.  I wish  to  inform  you  that  a letter  has  been  lying  in  this  office 
some  time,  for  non-delivery  to  its  destination,  which  is  dated  from 
that  number  in  your  city.  The  letter  is  at  present  among  those 
marked  to  be  burned,  since  being  signed  merely  with  a first  name,  it 
cannot  by  our  rules  be  returned. 

“ I have  no  power  to  send  it  to  you,  but  I have  no  doubt  a 
requisition  upon  the  proper  authorities  would  procure  it. 

*‘Very  respectfully  yours, 

“William  Niles. 

“ Washington,  August  10,  1872.” 

This,  as  we  have  said,  was  considered  important,  and  an 
attache  of  the  Detective  Corps  was  ordered  to  take  the 
surest  means,  either  by  proceeding  to  Washington,  or 
other  method,  to  obtain  the  letter. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  there  was  attached  to  Head- 
quarters a young  man,  who  was  of  no  particular  account, 
but  who  was  understood  to  be  a fixture,  and  to  derive  a 
right  to  draw  some  considerable  salary,  from  his  relation- 
ship, whether  of  blood  or  otherwise,  to  some  politician  in 
the  ring  which  in  these  days  ruled  and  operated  the  City 
of  New  York.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  allowed 
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to  do  pretty  much  what  he  pleased  with  his  own  time,  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  at  Headquarters  when  he  liked,  or 
absenting  himself  for  months  together.  He  was,  however, 
a good-natured  sort  of  person,  and,  if  about,  when  anything 
was  to  be  done,  would  lend  a hand  upon  requisition. 

This  young  mar’s  name  was  Adolphus  Handy,  and  we 
have  already  had  a glimpse  of  him  in  the  Dramatic  Agency 
Establishment  of  Major  G.  Lafayette  Smith.  Chancing 
to  be  at  Headquarters  on  the  morning  when  the  letter 
from  Washington  had  been  received,  a detective  having 
it  in  charge  had  passed  it  over  to  Mr.  Handy  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  “ attend  to  it,”  and  Mr.  Handy,  in  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  confidence  with  which  the  People  trusted  an 
item  of  their  safety  into  his  hands,  determined  to  cover 
himself  with  glory  in  the  affair  of  the  letter,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  “ Of  the  proper  authorities  ” — as  Mr.  Han- 
dy did  not  know  who  the  proper  authorities  were,  of  whom 
in  the  interests  of  justice  to  demand  the  letter,  he  first 
proceeded  to  the  City  Post-office  to  enquire. 

At  the  date  of  which  we  write,  the  New  York  Post-of- 
fice occupied  the  old  Dutch  Church  on  Nassau  and  Liberty 
streets,  since  abandoned  for  the  costly  pile  on  the  lower 
end  of  City  Hall  Park. 

Persons  visiting  the  Post-office  at  the  date,  for  any 
other  than  the  routine  business  of  mailing  and  receiving 
letteis,  the  purchasing  of  stamps,  etc.,  were  obliged  to  as- 
cend a flight  of  dingy  stairs,  which  ushered  them  at  once 
into  a labyrinth  of  passages — alcoves,  offices  and  dens, 
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appalling  to  contemplate.  At  the  very  first  landing  a small 
glass  window  confronted  the  searcher  for  information. 
Behind  it  sat  a good-humored,  fat-faced  individual,  with 
white  hair  and  beard,  withered  with  fifty  years  of  official 
work  in  the  very  office  and  position  he  now  held.  This 
elderly  gentleman  was  the  official  Know  Nothing  of  the 
New  York  Post-office.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  his  business 
not  to  know  everything  or  anything  concerning  which  in- 
quisitive visitors  should  enquire.  Light  as  the  duties  of 
such  a post  might  seem  at  their  simple  statement,  these 
were  anything  but  light.  The  post  was  anything  but 
a sinecure.  Its  duties  were  of  the  most  onerous  kind. 
No  ordinary  energies  were  required  of  the  incumbent,  and 
no  ordinary  virtue  and  self-restraint,  to  meet  with  polite, 
unvarying  and  punctilious  smile  the  curses  of  the  unhappy 
who  always  want  to  know.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fifty  years 
of  cursing  which  had  turned  to  snowy  paleness  the  hair 
and  beard  of  the  official  who  now,  through  his  little  window, 
encountered  Mr.  Handy. 

“ Who  do  I want  to  see  to  make  enquiries  of  concern- 
ing the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington  ? ” began  Mr. 
Handy. 

‘‘I  don’t  know,  sir,”  politely  responded  the  official. 

“ Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  who  is  the  proper  officer  to 
apply  to  at  Washington  to  require  dead  letters  ? ” 

“ 1 don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ I am  a detective  from  Police  Headquarters  (showing 
his  badge),  anCi  am  in  search  of  a letter  which  has  gone  to 
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the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington.  I am  ordered  to 
make  a requisition  for  it.  How  am  I to  do  it  ? ’* 

I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ How  am  I to  get  it  ? ” 

‘‘  I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ Where  is  the  Postmaster’s  Office  up  here  ? 

“ I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ Where  is  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Postmaster  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ Where  is  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  this 
office?” 

‘‘  I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ What  is  the  name  of  the  Superintendent  ? ” 

**  I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ What’s  the  name  of  the  Assistant  Postmaster?” 

I don’t  know,  sir.” 

‘‘  What’s  the  name  of  the  Postmaster  of  this  city  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“What  office  do  you  hold  here  yourself?  ” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir.” 

Mr.  Handy  had  several  more  questions  upon  his 
tongue’s  end,  when  he  was  jostled  aside  by  an  elderly 
lady,  with  an  umbrella,  who  required  to  know  “ where  the 
Money  Order  Department  was.” 

“ I don’t  know,  ma’am,”  said  the  smiling,  white-haired 
gentleman,  as  the  white  head  was  turned  away  from  Mr. 
Handy,  and  knew  him  no  more,  forever.  Strolling  on, 
however,  Mr.  Handy  came  at  last  upon  a curious  semi- 
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circular  table  with  a shelf  rising  above  and  along  its  outer 
circumference.  This  shelf  was  filled  with  fat  volumes 
standing  on  end,  with  their  backs  inward.  Within  this 
table,  at  what  would  have  been  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
circumference,  sat  a man,  holding  in  his  hand  an  oblong 
envelope,  such  as  ladies  use  for  billets-doux,  upon  which, 
besides  the  address  of  the  recipient,  were  scratched 
different  marks,  numerals  and  abbreviations,  in  lead  pen- 
cil. 

As  Mr.  Handy  stood  examining  the  curious  table,  the 
man  looked  up  from  his  work. 

“ Why,  Handy,  how  d’ye  do ! Have  you  lost  your 
way  ? ” 

Hallo,  Billy,”  said  Mr.  Handy.  “ I didn’t  know  you 
were  in  this  concern;  what  in  blazes  are  you  doing 
there?” 

O,  I’m  the  City  Dead  Letter  Clerk.” 

You  don’t  say  so,  why  I came  here  to  enquire  about 
dead  letters.” 

'‘The you  say  ! Did  you  now?  What  is  it  you 

want  to  know  ? ” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  presently.  First  tell  me  what  on  earth 
you’re  doing?  ” 

“Why,  don’t  you  see,”  said  Billy,  “all  the  letters  that 
can’t  be  delivered  are  sent  to  me.  You  see  these  bas- 
kets?” 

Mr.  Handy  now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
floor  around  Billy  was  encumbered  with  square  baskets, 
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filled  full  of  letters  and  newspapers  in  wrappers ; some 
loose,  and  others  tied  together  in  bundles. 

“Well,  here,  you  see,  I have  before  me  on  this  shelf 
all  the  directories  published  in  the  United  States.  My 
business  is,  first  to  read  the  writing  on  the  letters  ; if  I 
can’t  do  that,  I must  do  my  best  to  find  out  where  the 
writer  meant  his  letter  to  go.  For  instance,  this  letter, 
taking  up  one  from  the  table,  was  addressed,  Patrick  Mc- 
Nurty,  Post-office  Box  No.  1041,  United  States.  Now, 
there  are  only  four  cities  in  the  United  States  with  post- 
offices,  numbering  boxes  as  high  up  as  that,  and  with 
that  clue  I have  discovered,  after  about  an  hour’s  work, 
that  Patrick  McNurty  lives  in  New  Orleans.  Now,  this 
letter,  (showing  the  one  over  which  he  had  been  studying 
when  Mr.  Handy  had  first  observed  him,)  is,  as  you  see, 
directed  to  Miss  Hermione  Nelson,  13 1 River  Street. 
Now,  of  course,  this  is  a mere  inadvertence.  The  letter, 
you  notice,  was  only  posted  here,  that  is,  at  the  General 
Post-office,  yesterday.  The  handwriting,  you  notice,  is 
bold  and  elegant,  such  as  a bank  clerk  or  bookkeeper 
writes  ; but  here  it  is  before  me,  along  with  the  letter  to 
Patrick  McNurty,  which  was  written  by  an  ignorant  per- 
son in  Ireland.  If  I could  open  this  letter  I could  prob- 
ably return  it  to  the  writer,  and  Miss  Nelson  would  get 
her  letter  in  a couple  of  days  ; but  the  only  office  where 
they  have  any  authority  to  open  letters  is  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  at  Washington,  and  nothing  goes  there  which,  by 
any  chance,  any  other  office  can  get  to  its  destination. 
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Of  course,  the  point  of  the  Post-office  Depirtment  is  to 
get  letters  out  of  its  hands  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Handy,  who,  as  an  amateur  detective,  had  already 
learned  that  no  possible  information  was  to  be  rejected  as 
useless,  having  thus  mastered  the  dead  letter  system  and 
made  a mental  memorandum  of  the  names  of  Patrick 
McNurty  and  Miss  Hermione  Nelson,  now  asked  his 
question. 

“ I am  to  make  a requisition  for  the  police  on  some- 
body to  get  possession  of  a dead  letter  which  we  know  is 
at  Washington.  Where  am  I to  go  ? ” 

“ Why,  you  can’t  do  anything  here ; Just  write  a letter  on 
official  paper  to  the  Postmaster-General,  describing  the 
letter  you  want  and  where  it  is,  get  it  signed  by  your  chief 
and  send  it  on.  He’ll  refer  it  to  the  proper  party,  who  in 
turn  will  return  it  to  another  party,  and  he  to  another,  and 
so  on.  But  in  time,  you’ll  get  the  letter.”  And  so,  stocked 
with  the  information  required,  Mr.  Handy  retired  and 
Billy  resumed  his  work. 

In  due  course  of  time  Mr.  Handy  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  dead  letter  from  Washington.  But  he  did  not 
immediately  pass  it  into  Mr.  Strasburger,  his  chief. 

Your  true  detective  is  never  satisfied  with  taking  a 
step  forward.  His  aim  is  to  make  that  step,  once  taken, 
a clue  to  another  and  further  step,  and  he  is  slow  to  re- 
port his  own  successes,  even,  until  he  is  sure  that  it  will 
lead  him  to  no  further  success,  the  reporting  of  which 
may  be  a “feather  in  his  cap”  before  his  chief.  Mr. 
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Handy  had  absorbed  this  maxim  somehow,  and  so,  upon 
receiving  the  dead  letter  from  Washington,  he  took  it 
cautiously  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  bore  the  identical  address  of  the  letter  shown 
him  by  his  friend  Billy,  namely,  Miss  Hermione  Nel- 
son, 13 1 River  Street,”  adding  further,  the  missing  direc- 
tion, “ Cincinnati,  Ohio.”  Here  was  a feather  in  his  cap, 
indeed.  A little  circumlocution,  advanced  by  his  friend 
Billy,  and  both  letters  were  soon  in  his  possession.  And 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  to  his  chief,  not  the 
one  letter  which  he  had  been  deputized  to  obtain,  but  two 
letters,  addressed  from  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  in 
the  same  handwriting,  and  both,  doubtless,  bearing  vitally 
upon  the  crime  under  investigation.  From  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Handy,  although  a zero,  was  nobody’s 
fool,  was  proceeding  famously  in  his  art,  and  bidding 
fairly  for  the  honors  of  the  Metropolitan  Detective  Co-ps. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TWO  DEAD  LETTERS — CONTINUED. 

HE  two  letters  thus  procured  by  the  artless  Mr. 


jL  Handy  were,  in  due  time,  laid  before  his  chief.  They 
were  both  written  upon  square  parchment  paper,  folded 
twice  latitudinally,  and  inserted  into  a fitting  envelope 
about  five  and  a half  or  six  inches  long  by  three  inches  in 
width,  of  the  same  character  of  stationery. 

But  the  internal  character  of  the  letters  was,  to  say  the 
very  least,  mysterious.  Although  evidently  of  feminine  ori- 
gin, as  well  as  of  proposed  feminine  destination,  and  trivial 
and  hasty  in  composition,  they  were  written  in  a graceful 
masculine  hand,  flowing  and  free,  yet  with  every  letter 
. perfectly  formed  and  as  legible  as  copper-plate.  The  first 
composition  covered  about  two  pages  of  the  sheet.  The 
envelope  was  addressed  to  “Miss  Hermione  Nelson,  131 
River  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.” 

The  letter  itself  was  as  follows : 

“ My  Darling  Hermie  ; 

“ I write  this  through  my  amanuensis,  Tom,  who  is  very  clever  and 
good  to  hold  the  pen  for  me,  don’t  you  think  so,  my  dear  ? And  so 
he  is,  and  a precious  darling  fellow  (bosh)  I I am  not  well  this  even- 
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ing,  nor  have  I felt  in  good  spirits  all  winter.  I only  write  now 
(through  Tom)  to  say  that  I have  missed  the  letters  you  used  to  write 
me  very  much.  Let  me  know  all  about  yourself,  darling,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Angie  is  playing  here  now,  but  I have  not  seen  her  yet. 
Tom  and  I will  go  very  soon,  however.  She  has  grown  horribly 
st-uck  up  with  her  success,  and  it  makes  one  mad  to  see  the  airs  she 
puts  on  when  one  meets  her  in  the  street.  Tom  says  he  is  tired  (just 
imagine  it — tired  with  writing  two  pages,  when  you  and  I write  twenty 
or  thirty  to  each  other  twice  a week,  and  think  nothing  of  it  !),  so  I 
suppose  out  of  charity  to  him,  I ought  to  ' top. 

Ever  your  attac  :ed  and  affectionate 

“ Nat. 

**  Simday,  April  5th,  1872. 

“No.  40  West  44th  St.”j 

The  second  was  about  three  pages  in  length,  and  ran 
thus : 

‘*40  West  Forty-fourth  St.,  N.  Y. 

“ October  i,  1872 

*‘My  Darling  Hermie, — 

What  in  the  world  is  the  matter.  If  you  have  received  my  letters 
and  have  wilfully  refrained  from  answering  them,  I should  be  sorr)^ 
to  be  writing  this.  But  I can’t  believe  it.  When  we  have  been  such 
excellent  correspondents. 

“ I am  going  South  this  winter  with  Tom,  and  am  packing  up,  but 
stop  in  the  midst  of  my  work  to  make  one  more  trial.  Do,  my  dar- 
ling, please  let  me  know  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing  with 
yourself.  I have  been  most  of  the  summer  at  Lake  Mahopac,  and  at 
Croton,  and  have  had  a very  pleasant  time.  Tom  came  up  to  see 
me  every  Saturday  and  staid  until  Monday.  On  Sundays  we  used  to 
take  long  drives  together.  I wish  you  could  make  it  convenient  to 
come  down  to  St.  Augustine  this  winter.  They  say  it  is  lovely  there. 
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“ Tom  makes  an  excellent  amanuensis,  when  once  you  get  him  start- 
ed, he  writes  as  fast  as  I can  talk,  which  is  saying  a good  deal,  only  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  him  to  work.  He  is  the  laziest  man  I ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

“ Always  your  loving, 

“ Nat.” 


To  a mind  not  given  to  the  construing  of  riddles,  these 
two  letters,  written  evidently  by  the  same  person  with  the 
intention  of  passing  between  the  same  parties,  at  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  four  months,  both  of  which  lettters,  from 
different  causes,  had  gone  into  the  Dead  Letter  Department 
of  the  Post-office,  were  indeed  unintelligible.  But  they 
had  not  been  long  spread  before  Mr.  Strasburger’s  acute 
eye,  before  their  history  was  as  plain  to  him  as  daylight. 

To  a mind  like  his,  every  tangible  thing,  even  a scrap 
of  paper,  told  its  history.  In  a living  human  face,  indeed, 
he  might  be  deceived.  The  mind  of  its  owner  might  have 
trained  it  to  counterfeit  and  to  mislead.  But  in  things  in- 
animate, no  such  training  is  possible.  Material  substances 
once  receiving  impressions  of  the  processes  or  the  hands 
through  which  they  have  passed,  so  long  as  they  retain 
their  material  form,  will  inevitably  retain  traces  of  that 
impression.  Fire,  water,  the  passage  of  years,  a soiled  or 
a perfumed  hand,  a dirty  pocket  or  a dainty  receptacle, 
whatever  the  condition  it  has  passed,  that  condition  will 
surely  write  on  its  face  the  record  of  its  history. 

It  was  clear  in  this  case,  from  the  stamp  of  the  Post- 
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office  Department  that  the  first  letter  had  been  posted,  had 
journeyed  to  Cincinnati,  had  from  thence,  in  the  absence 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  traveled  back  to 
New  York,  and  thence  to  Washington,  and  finally  been 
opened  in  the  Dead  Letter  Department.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  the  second  letter,  from  the  inadvertence  of  its 
writer  in  omitting  the  full  address  upon  its  envelope,  had 
never  left  the  city  where  it  was  posted,  had  reached  in  fact 
no  further  than  the  General  Post-office,  on  its  route  to 
the  Dead  L,etter  Office  by  way,  doubtless,  of  Cincinnati, 
had  Mr.  Handy’s  friend  Billy  been  able,  as  he  probably 
would  have  been,  to  find  out  that  River  Street  was  in 
Cincinnati,  (and  in  this  the  value  of  Mr.  Handy’s  services 
to  the  department  were  conspicuous,  since  doubtless  a 
hundred  other  “ River  streets  ” might  have  been  found  in 
the  Union,  all  of  which  the  letter  must  have  visited,  ere  it 
found  its  last  resort). 

It  was  also  evident  that  it  had  been  posted,  as  the  post- 
mark showed,  on  the  day  it  was  dated,  but,  seeing  that 
the  house  No.  40  West  Forty -fourth  Street  had  been,  not 
only  empty,  but  under  police  surveillance  since  the  tragedy, 
it  could  not  have  been  actually  written  from  that  number. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr.  Strasburger  had 
decided  upon  his  “ theory,”  and  upon  this  theory  he  had 
resolved,  at  least  to  work,  until  forced  to  abandon  it  for 
another.  This  theory  was  in  substance  that  the  house 
No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street  had  been  occupied  by  a 
gentleman  and  his  mistress,  that  the  latter  had  called  per- 
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sonally  upon  Mr.  East,  and  taken  itfors'x  months,  pa}H[ng 
down  cash  in  advance,  as  has  been  narrated  in  these  pages, 
that  the  first  letter  before  him,  dated  the  fifth  of  April,  had 
been  written  by  the  gentleman  at  his  mistress’  dictation 
and  directed  to  one  of  her,  and  not  his,  friends,  namely  to 
Miss  Hermione  Nelson,  whose  address  was  supposed,  by 
the  person  dictating  it,  to  be  13 1 River  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  but  who,  if  she  had  ever  lived  at  that  number  and 
street,  had  never  been  found  by  the  Cincinnati  postman. 
But  the  second  letter,  dated  July  ist,  1872,  and  post- 
ed on  that  day,  as  it  appeared  by  the  postmark,  in  the 
General  City  Post-office.  Did  that  not  militate  against 
Mr.  Strasburger’s  theory  ? 

The  more  he  considered  it,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that,  so  far  from  militating  against,  it  supported  and 
strengthened  his  theory. 

Nobody  knew  better  than  Mr.  Strasburger  that  a crimi- 
nal, if  left  to  his  own  devices,  will  surely,  in  time,  convict 
himself,  and  that  a guilty  man’s  conscience,  is  in  the  long 
run,  the  guilty  man’s  sure  detective,  who  delivers  him  up 
to  justice ; and  there  is  no  surer  way,  as  Mr.  Strasburger 
well  knew,  for  a man  to  bring  himself  to  the  bar  of  justice, 
than  to  scribble  letters.  The  crowning  attribute  of  your 
true  and  successful  detective — and  if  a true,  he  is  always 
a successful  detective — is  after  all,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  Patience.  Accordingly  as  he  has  a greater  or 
smaller  stock  of  this  virtue,  just  so  is  he  more  or  less 
eminent  in  his  art. 
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If  a criminal,  after  committing  his  crime,  could  by  any 
chance  manage  to  forget  all  about  it,  he  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  safe  from  detection.  He  would  go  on  with  his 
daily  routine  unobserved  and  nobody  would  be  the  wiser. 
But  he  cannot.  The  load  upon  his  mind  will  sooner  or 
later  become  a cloud  drawn  down  upon  his  face,  a motive 
in  his  action.  A haunting  suspicion  of  being  watched  is 
perhaps  the  unexceptional  accompaniment  of  crime  in 
the  most  hardened  criminal ; and  this  suspicion,  inducing, 
as  it  surely  will,  all  sorts  of  unusual  proceedings  upon  the 
guilty  man’s  part,  almost  inevitably  leads  to  his  arrest. 

Now  what  was  more  natural  than  that  this  man,  after 
maintaining  his  mistress  in  luxury  at  the  house  No.  40 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  should  have  grown  tired  of  her, 
or  weary  of  the  expense  or  the  suspicion  she  was  causing 
him,  and  should  have  cast  about  for  means  whereby  to 
rid  himself  of  her.  The  majority  of  men  do  tire  of  their 
mistresses.  Not  in  France,  perhaps,  where  a man’s  mis- 
tress is  as  much  a part  of  his  household  as  his  wife,  his 
valet,  or  his  horse.  But  certainly  in  the  United  States, 
where  a mistress  must  be  maintained  in  a separate  and 
clandestine  establishment. 

Perhaps  he  was  about  to  be  married.  Perhaps  his  bus- 
iness prospects  had  failed  him  or  his  fortune  been  lost  in 
speculation.  It  is,  perhaps,  a rule  that  stock-speculators 
are  more  likely  to  experience  sudden  reverses  of  fortune 
than  other  men,  and  that,  having  as  they  do,  twenty  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  upon  their  hands,  they 
6* 
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are  also  more  likely  to  be  secretly  “fast”  and  expensive 
in  their  modes  of  life.  At  any  rate,  reasoned  Mr.  Stras- 
burger,  this  man,  from  a reverse  of  fortune,  or  a contem- 
plated marriage,  or  from  some  other  reason,  probably 
came  to  weary  of  his  mistress.  Once  wearied  of  her,  the 
next  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  her.  Now,  the  majority  of 
men,  when  they  wish  to  be  rid  of  a mistress,  do  not  mur- 
der her,  and  cut  her  up  into  mincemeat.  The  probabili- 
ties are  overwhelmingly  against  any  such  proceeding. 
But  here  was  a young  lady  known,  or  almost  known,  to 
have  been  living  in  a certain  house,  and  here  were  two 
trunks,  containing  together  the  mortal  part  of  a young 
lady,  shipped  from  that  house  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  For  the  purposes  of  the  systematic  workings 
of  a case  there  must  be  a settled  theory,  and  Mr.  Stras- 
burger,  at  least  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  resolved 
upon  the  theory  that  a stock-broker  had  murdered  his 
mistress,  procured  her  body  to  be  cut  up  by  an  expert 
(for  surgical  examiners  had  pronounced  that  none  but  an 
expert  in  human  anatomy  could  have  so  skilfully  dis- 
sected a body)  and  adopted  the  expedient  of  the  trunks 
to  get  rid  of  the  remains. 

Certainly,  too,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
murderer,  having  once  written  a letter  at  his  mistress’ 
direction,  and  having  thus  become  possessed  of  her 
friend’s  address,  should  have  conceived  that  to,  avert  sus- 
picion from  himself,  a second  letter,  purporting  likewise 
to  come  from  her  dictation,  might,  four  months  after  she 
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had  ceased  to  live,  be  dispatched  through  the  mails 
which,  whenever  it  found  a destination,  would  be  a proof 
of  the  lady’s  existence  in  the  body.  Poor  fool  ! thought 
the  detective.  Trying  to  divert  a suspicion  that  does  not 
exist ! Whoever  he  is,  he  has  put  himself  into  my  hands 
and  I have  him.  “ Gad  ! I wish  I was  a murderer. 
I’d  show  them  how  to  elude  justice.  Strasburger,  my 
good  fellow,  you’d  have  a delicious  time  catching  me  / ” 
Of  one  thing,  at  least,  Mr.  Strasburger  was  certain.  The 
second  letter  had  been  written  within  a very  few  days,  and 
posted  at  the  General  Post-office.  Its  writer  must  there- 
fore be  a business  man,  having  a down-town  office,  since  it 
is  only  such  who  use  the  General  Post-office  for  the  mailing 
of  letters,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  lamp-post 
boxes.  Judging  from  the  penmanship  of  the  letter,  from 
the  point  of  its  posting,  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  habits 
of  brokers  and  manipulators  of  stocks,  therefore,  the  Chief 
of  the  Detective  Force  was  determined  to  begin  his  first 
researches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wall  Street. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MR.  STRASBURGER  SITS  AT  THE  FEET  OF  A DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOLOGY. 

IT  was  four  months  since  the  day  of  the  murder.  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  condition  of  the 
remains  at  the  date  of  their  discovery  settled  the  day  of 
the  murder,  at  least,  beyond  peradventure,  even  bringing 
it  down  to  a question  of  one  or  two  hours,  so  accurate  was 
the  medico-legal  testimony  before  the  coroner.  At  the 
end  of  four  months  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  detec- 
tives the  following  clues : 

I.  The  testimony  of  a witness  (George  East)  who  had 
seen  the  victim  in  life.  (For  that  the  girl  who  had  called  on 
Mr.  East  was  the  victim,  Mr.  Strasburger  considered  cer- 
tain. At  any  rate,  whether  certain  or  not,  he  proposed 
to  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  its  certainty.) 

II.  A cast  of  the  hand  of  the  victim. 

III.  Two  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  the  murderer. 
Starting  with  smaller  indicia  than  that,  Mr.  Strasburger 
had  hung  twenty  men  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  1 
Matters  had  proceeded  as  far  as  this,  when  one  day  the 
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detective  had  a caller,  who  introduced  himself  as  Dr.  Foef* 
fling,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  He  talked  very  good  Eng- 
lish, which  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a Ph.D., 
or  Doctor  of  Philology,  a degree  which  every  other  Ger- 
man in  America  displays  upon  his  card.  Indeed,  to  para- 
phrase the  exclamation  of  a certain  counsel  in  which  a 
certain  place  of  departed  spirits  and  doctors  of  divinity 
figured,  every  lager-bier  saloon  on  Manhattan  Island  was 
full  of  such  doctors  of  philology  ! 

Dr.  Foeffling — who  was  nearly  seven  feet  in  height, 
whose  hands  were  larger  than  the  blade  of  an  average  snow- 
shovel,  and  the  tip  of  whose  toes  preceded  his  heels  by 
about  twenty  inches — had  a face  as  mild  as  a sucking 
child’s,  and  a soft,  simple  smile  upon  his  face  that  disarmed 
criticism,  even  as  to  his  legs.  He  wore  round,  full  whisk- 
ers, and — upon  what  would  have  been  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  had  his  countenance  boasted  enough  of  that  feature 
to  entitle  it  to  the  name — a pair  of  dark-blue  convex 
glasses,  such  as  opticians  call  coquelles,  and  prescribe  for 
protection  of  the  eye  rather  than  for  the  development  of 
its  vision. 

He  begam  by  saying  that  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  “Trunk  Murder,”  or  the  “Trunk  Mystery,”  as  the 
newspapers  variously  had  it.  And  had  learned  that  a cast 
of  the  missing  hand  had  been  taken. 

Mr.  Strasburger  pointed  to  the  cast  itself,  which  lay 
upon  his  table. 

“ May  I examine  it  ? ” said  Dr.  Foeffling. 
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Mr.  Strasburger  nodded. 

The  doctor  of  philology  thereupon  took  into  his  enor- 
mous hands  the  cast  of  the  delicate  little  hand  of  the  mur- 
dered girl. 

It  is  only  too  perfect,”  he  muttered.  “ She  must  have 
been  very  beautiful.  Look  at  these  fingers.  She  came 
of  a good  family  too — aristocratic,  at  least  on  one  side. 
Look,  if  you  please,  now  at  the  nails,  as  if,  for  many  gen- 
erations, no  work  had  been  done  with  hands. 

“And  yet,  the  father  probably  was  not  of  high  birth. 
We  see  that  in  the  thumb,”  he  continued,  “ the  contour 
from  the  top  of  the  nail  surrounding  backward,  is  too 
full.  Doubtless  her  mother  was  high  born,  and  her 
father — well  her  father  was’ one  of  the  common  people.” 

Mr.  Strasburger  began  to  listen  attentively  to  Dr.  Foef- 
fling. 

“ Excuse  me,  if  I have  not  said  before  that  I come  my 
services  to  offer  you.  You  have  done  well  to  take  a cast 
of  the  hand,  but  why  did  you  not  take  a cast  of  the  whole 
body.  If  your  modeler  has  so  perfectly  reproduced  a 
hand  he  never  saw,  why  did  he  not  at  least  secure  the 
whole  body  which  he  had  before  him.  Ah  ! it  was  a mis- 
take— very,  very  grave.  If  you  had  only  insisted  on  it, 
my  dear  sir.  If  you  had  accepted  of  no  excuses  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  thermometer  and  the  state  of  the  re- 
mains.” 

Mr.  Strasburger  was  too  sincere  a lover  of  his  art  not 
to  have  been  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Foefiling  or 
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Dr.  Anybody  else,  who  could  have  taught  him  anything, 
even  if  his  instructor  had  openly  called  him  a botcher 
and  an  idiot,  without  a smattering  of  the  art  which  he 
claimed  to  have  mastered.  But  he  could  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  with  which  the  man  before  him — with 
the  big  hands,  and  the  long  feet,  and  the  simpleton  face, 
and  the  traces  of  nose — suggested  that  he,  Mr.  Strasbur- 
ger,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  fatal  blunder  of  the 
modeller  who  had  worked  under  his  instructions.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  presence  of  a master.  The 
pedagogue  of  science  tells  us  what  he  knows  dogmatically 
emphatically.  It  is  the  master  who  suggests  his  instruc- 
tion to  us,  as  if  merely  recalling  it  to  our  minds.  It  is 
only  the  ignorant  and  the  smatterers  who  are  sure  of 
themselves.  The  more  a man  really  knows,  the  more  he 
must  perceive  of  what  he  does  not  and  may  not  know, 
and  how  little,  of  all  his  wisdom,  is  more  than  guesswork. 
And,  verily,  in  the  arcanum  beyond  us,  everything  is  yet 
to  come.  What  man  of  science  has  security  that  the  next 
year,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  next  hour’s  experience  may 
upset  all  his  certainties,  and  prove  his  lore  a stumbling- 
block,  and  his  wisdom  foolishness  ? 

Dr.  Foeffling  continued : “ In  Paris,  Mr.  Jacob,  chief 
of  the  detective  police,  procured  the  arrest  and  confession 
of  Billair,  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  Marie  Le  Man- 
ach,  by  means  of  an  effigy.  Billair  killed  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  woman,  and,  carrying  them  to  Passy,  threw 
them  into  the  Seine.  They  were  found  at  least  a por- 
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tion  of  them  was  recovered;  these  were  joined,  and  a 
cast  taken  ; missing  features  and  other  details  were  sup- 
plied ; a waxen  bust  was  made  thence,  painted  and  fur- 
nished with  hair  and  eyes,  and,  after  a quarter  of  a million 
visitors  had  defiled  before  it  at  the  Morgue,  it  was  finally 
identified.  This  main  fact  once  established,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  work  to  work  back  and  lay  hands  upon 
the  murderer ; and  thus,  what  was  considered  one  of  the 
impenetrable  of  Parisian  criminal  mysteries,  was  solved.” 

The  great  Mr.  Strasburger  sat  like  a child  at  the  feet 
of  the  awkward,  bulgy.  Teuton  with  the  baby  face  and  the 
ridiculous  extremities. 

Dr.  Foeffling  continued  : ‘‘  M.  Bouron,  one  of  the  sub- 
cashiers of  the  Bank  of  France,  was  passing  along  a nar- 
row and  gloomy  corridor,  leading  from  the  central  safe  to 
his  office,  having  under  his  arm  a wallet  containing  1,000,- 
000  francs  in  bank  notes,  when  two  men  encountered 
him.  One  throttled  him,  while  the  other  grabbed  the 
wallet.  ‘ Have  you  got  it  ? ’ Bouron,  a powerfnl  man, 
struggled,  wrenched  himself  loose,  cried  ‘ Help  1 ’ Clerks, 
watchmen,  and  officers  came  rushing  in.  One  of  the 
thieves,  lowering  his  head,  dashed  in  among  the  crowd ; 
he  butted  down  two  or  three,  but  others  fell  upon  him, 
and  finally,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  felled  and 
bound.  Meanwhile  his  accomplice  settled  his  hat,  pulled 
down  his  cuffs,  and  sauntered  calmly  away ; indeed,  no 
one  had  any  cause  to  suspect  him,  as  the  crowd  did  not 
know  that  two  men  had  been  concerned  in  the  assault  on 
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M.  Bouron.  The  captured  robber  was  taken  to  the  po- 
lice station  ; he  was  handsome  and  well-dressed.  Who 
are  you  ? ’ asked  the  magistrate.  There  was  for  all 
answer  a pistol-shot.  The  prisoner  had  blown  out  his 
brains,  and  was  dead  before  he  reached  the  floor.  His 
name  was  never  known,  though  the  bank  offered  a large 
reward  to  stimulate  the  police  ; nor  was  his  companion 
ever  heard  of.  The  dead  robber’s  effigy  in  wax  was  ex- 
posed at  the  Morgue,  and  visited  by  over  a hundred 
thousand  people,  but  no  one  had  recognized  it,  when 
the  Prefecture  was  burned  by  the  Communists  in  1871. 

“ I made  that  effigy  myself ; it  was  my  masterpiece. 
The  petroleuse  cheated  me  of  my  reward,  but  in  time  it 
would  have  come  to  be  done.  What  an  opportunity  ! 
here  you  had  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  lips,  the  teeth.  But 
it  is  not  too  late.  From  this  cast  of  the  hswid  I can  con- 
struct such  an  effigy.  I see  her  eyes  were  almost  blue 
and  very  large  ; her  hair  was  of  dark  gold.  She  was 
almost  a blonde ; she  was  very  full  and  plump,  and  her 
expression  was  sad  j was  it  not  so  ? If  you  will  permit 
me,  I will  do  this,  and  will  verify  my  words  by  the  re- 
mains which  you  have.” 

“ I can  tell  you  more  about  the  eyes  and  hair,  though  I 
must  say  you  are,  so  far  as  you  have  gone,  correct,” 
said  Mr.  Strasburger.  “ I have  a witness  who  has 
seen ” 

u I beg— you  know  then  who  the  victim  was  ? ” 

The  great  detective  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared  at  the 
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baby-faced,  noseless  Teuton.  Who  was  he  that  he  should 
confront-  the  prince  of  detectives.  The  hero  of  twenty- 
one  successes.  The  Napoleon  of  Headquarters  ? And 
yet  he  felt  that  he  w'as  mastered. 

“You  are  right,  but  we  are  unable  to  proceed  a step 
unless  we  construct  our  theory.  We  must  hew  our  path 
through  circumstances  first.” 

“And  then  retrace  your  steps,  and  begin  to  explore 
with  a lantern  the  path  you  have  cut,”  said  Dr.  Foefifling. 

“ Precisely.  Everyinch,  and  with  ten  thousand  lanterns.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  Allow  me  first  to  construct  my 
effigy.  Then  your  witness  shall  identify  it,  if  he  can.” 

“ Precisely,  if  he  can.” 

“ Meanwhile  the  world,  by  which  I mean  your  infernal 
newspaper  reporters,  must  not  know  what  I am  about.” 

“ Unless  there  is  one  in  this  room  now,  or  up  the  chim- 
ney, no  reporter  shall  come  near  you,  if  you  are  sent  to 
State’s  prison  for  robbing  the  graveyard.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  yes,  indeed,”  said  the  Ph.  D.  in  high 
glee,  rubbing  his  great  hands  together.  “ But  stay,  I beg, 
were  there  any  ornaments  on  the  body,  any  garments  ? ” 

“ None  whatever — but  that  is  in  our  favor — they  must 
be  somewhere.” 

“ True,  true  enough.” 

“ And  now  Dr  Foeffling,”  said  Mr.  Strasburger,  gJanc- 
ing  at  the  card,  “ when  and  where  can  I depend  on  you  ; 
and  your  terms  aie — ? ” 

Dr.  Foeffling  rose.  “ I am  come  to  the  New  World  for 
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a flome  and  a livelihood,  I wish  to  introduce  my  work. 
You  pay  well  in  this  new  country.  You  shall  pay  me  well 
if  by  my  effigy  you  find  out — not  the  murderer — that  is 
not  business  of  mine,  but  business  of  yours — but  the 
identity  of  the  victim ; till  then  I want  a workshop,  assist- 
ants, materials,  delivered  at  the  small  German  inn  where 
— on  East  Broadway,  I think  you  call  it — I now  stay.” 

“ You  might  as  well  throw  the  board— and  at  a better 
house — into  the  contract.  We  don’t  do  things  except  we 
do  them  generously,  in  New  York.” 

“ Give  me  leave,  I beg,  to  live  at  my  modest  German 
inn — there  I am  at  home  with  my  simple,  honest  country- 
men— with  my  beer  and  my  long  pipe  and  my  Neckar- 
wine,  for  I am  born  at  Heidelberg,  in  Neckarland.” 

“ As  you  please,”  said  the  detective,  ‘ ‘ only  shall  we 
say  the  board  ? ” 

“ As  you  please  ; but  I have  come  prepared  for  inde- 
pendence for  some  months.  I should  feel  more  master 
of  my  own  time  if  I declined ; but  you  are  generous.  I 
see  the  stories  our  children  in  Germany  read  in  their 
primers,  and  the  copies  they  write  at  school,  are  true  : 
‘The  Americans  are  God’s  generous  people.’  My  little 
Gretchen  and  Hans  write  that  in  their  copy-books  as  I 
sit  here,  and  the  mother  spins  by  the  window  and  looks 
down  at  them,  and  says,  ‘ Hans  and  Gretchen,  your  father 
is  with  them  now.  It  is  many  miles  from  us  thereto,  but 
the  good  God  bless  your  father,  because  he  is  among 
God’s  generous  people,  who  live  well  over  the  sea  I ’ ” 
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R.  STRASBURGER,  leaving  to  Dr.  Foeffling  the 


J.VX  thread  of  clue  afforded  by  the  cast  hand,  now 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  two  letters. 

From  a peculiar  rapidity  and  dash  which  was  apparent 
in  the  writing,  without  preventing,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  clearness  of  every  individual  letter,  it  was 
almost  a certainty  that  the  writer  was  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  The  American  business  hand  is  probably 
the  most  available  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  world. 
'Without  being  painfully  regular  to  the  eye,  as  in  the  set- 
tled round  hand  of  English  engrossers  so  popular  in  the 
legal  copyist,  it  is  intelligible  enough  to  be  rapidly  read, 
and  its  rapidity  gives  it  an  individuality  which  is  invalua- 
ble, since  the  interpolation  of  a different  hand  at  once 
detains  the  eye. 

In  order  to  obtain,  however,  a number  of  veritable 
chirographies  with  which  to  compare  the  chirography  of 
the  letters,  Mr.  Strasburger  caused  to  be  inserted,  and  to 
stand  for  a few  days  in  the  daily  Herald^  the  Journal  of 
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Commerce^  and  the  Daily  Docket  (the  latter  being  the 
lawyers’  newspaper)  the  following  advertisement : 

CASHIERS  AND  BOOK-KEEPERS.— Wanted  a competent 
cashier  and  book-keeper,  to  such  of  whom,  if  suiting,  a liberal 
salary  will  be  paid.  Address  in  own  handwriting,  giving  true  name 
and  present  address,  Banker,  Herald  office  (or  Journal  of  Com- 
merce^  or  Docket  office  as  the  case  was). 

It  was,  as  indeed  it  had  been,  pretty  hard  times  in  New 
York,  and  such  an  advertisement  was  pretty  sure  to 
attract  attention  from  the  class  to  whose  notice  it  ap- 
pealed. No  less  than  three  thousand  answers  were  ob- 
tained by  the  end  of  two  days,  and  nine  hundred  odd 
answers  were  added  to  these  at  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
The  applicants,  little  dreaming  of  the  disposition  of 
their  names  and  addresses,  were  of  course  allowed  to  re- 
main without  a response,  but  tlieir  missives  were  carefully 
posted  in  two  large  blank-books,  and  the  most  experi- 
enced expert  in  chirography  on  two  continents,  was  set  to 
work  with  the  volumes  and  the  letters. 

Chirography  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  sciences.  In  the  famous  Howland  will 
case,  a learned  arithmetician.  Professor  Pierce  of  Cam- 
bridge, testified  that  the  odds  are  2,866,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000  to  I,  that  an  individual  could  not,  with  a pen 
write  his  name  three  times  so  exactly  alike  as  were  three 
alleged  signatures  of  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  the  testatrix 
in  th't  ^ase,  produced  to  a will  and  two  codicils  therein. 
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(The  point  being  to  prove  that  the  two  latter  signatures 
were  traced  by  interested  parties,  or  otherwise  imitated  into 
fac-similes  of  the  first.)  If  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
multiply  (on  the  basis  that  the  above  probabilities  exist 
in  the  case  of  three  words)  such  figures  by  the  number  of 
words  in  any  manuscript,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
complexities  of  an  investigation. 

In  a celebrated  will  case  recently  tried  before  the 
courts  in  New  York,  the  expert  to  whom  Mr.  Strasburger 
had  delivered  the  letters  and  answers  in  his  possession, 
had  testified  in  these  words  : 

I make  as  thorough  and  systematic  an  analysis  as  I 
can  make,  and  judge  of  handwriting  not  by  the  general 
effect,  or  by  the  mechanical  effect,  but  by  the  combina- 
tion of  characteristics,  which  the  writer  himself  does  not 
usually  observe,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  does  not  know ; 
the  hand  being  a machine  directed  by  the  will,  and  yet 
not  subject  to  it  (as  is  readily  proved  by  the  fact  that  one 
might  have  the  will  to  write  a very  handsome  hand,  and 
yet  be  quite  unable  to  do  it.)  The  human  hand,  when  set 
going,  makes  involuntarily . the  marks,  while  the  eye 
watches  the  paper.  An  effort  to  make  a single  letter 
would  be  a very  unusual  movement  of  an  ordinary  writer, 
while  his  off-hand  movement,  when  he  is  not  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  form,  but  directing  his  mind  to  the 
sense  of  what  he  is  writing,  will  be  the  natural  character- 
istics of  his  hand.  The  hand — when  put  on  and  making 
two  or  three  letters  in  succession,  without  taking  it  up,  i» 
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ordinary  writing — will  measure  off  from  parts  of  letters  to 
the  next  part  of  letters,  until  it  is  taken  up,  a sort  of 
guage — running  like  a machine,  sometimes  larger,  some- 
times smaller,  but  having  the  same  general  angles  and 
curves — ^or  tendencies  to  angles  and  curves — that  is  to  say, 
if  a fine  hand  be  placed  inside  of  a coarser  hand,  the  lines 
will  seem  to  be  parallel.  Enlarge  a very  fine  hand  up  to  a 
very  coarse  hand,  and  if  there  is  a right  angle  it  will  re- 
main a right  angle,  if  there  is  a circle  or  an  oval,  it  will 
still  remain  a circle  or  an  oval,  and  everything  will  main- 
tain the  same  parallelisms.  So,  that  take  any  person’s  ordin- 
ary writing  and  split  through  it,  and  lay  one  half  under 
the  other  half,  and  there  will  be  movements  like  parallel 
movements,  not  straight,  but  parallel  like  railroad  tracks, 
so  that  when  one  curves  the  other  will  curve  ; that  is 
taking  the  same  previous  and  following  joinings. 

“I  can  readily  tell,  at  a glance  almost,  whether  the 
writing  was  done  by  a fast  or  a slow  writer,  whether  he 
began  fast  and  gradually  wrote  slower,  and  vice  versa,  or 
whether  he,  at  times,  in  the  course  of  one  sitting,  stopped 
and  wrote  more  rapidly  or  more  slowly  than  was  his 
habit.  Also,  whether  the  movements  he  made  in  writing 
the  manuscript  extended  beyond  the  fingers,  or  the  wrist, 
or  the  arm  : whether  he  was  writing  his  ordinary  natural 
hand,  or  was  endeavoring  to  disguise  it,  either  by  holding 
his  pen  in  a way  unusual  for  him,  or  by  forming  the  letters 
differently,  or  by  copying  the  handwriting  of  another,  with 
one  eye  on  his  paper  and  the  other  on  the  copy. 
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Whether  the  writer  held  his  pen  pointing  off  from  the 
right  shoulder,  or  over  or  towards  it,  or  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  which  is  the  ordinary  way,  or  between  the 
first  and  second  fingers,  guiding  it  with  the  thumb,  as 
stenographers  hold  it.  Moreover,  I can  readily  tell  in 
how  many  strokes  of  the  pen  a word  was  written,  and 
ordinarily,  with  a microscope,  the  points  at  which  the  pen 
was  replenished  with  ink.  In  the  case  of  disguised  hands, 
if  shown  nine  lines  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  hand- 
writing of  the  one  disguising  his  hand,  among  the  ordi- 
nary and  natural  chirographies  of  any  number  of  others, 
I can  select  the  ordinary  hand  of  the  one  writing  the  dis- 
guised hand,  and  vice  versa.  Men  of  business  acquire  a 
mechanical  style  of  writing  which  obliterates  all  natural 
characteristics,  unless  in  instances  where  the  character  is 
so  strongly  individual  as  not  to  be  modified  into  the  gen- 
eral mass.  In  the  present  day  all  females  seem  to  be 
taught  after  one  model ; but  a female  of  character  will,  as 
soon  as  she  ceases  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  writing 
teachers,  so  modulate  or  exaggerate  certain  strokes  she 
has  been  taught  to  make,  as  to  identify  her  hand.  I 
know  by  experience,  too,  that  styles  of  handwriting  are 
frequently  hereditary,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
and  from  mother  to  daughter.  I have  known  of  hundreds 
of  cases.  Sometimes  this  hereditary  handwriting  will  dis- 
appear for  three  or  four  generations  and  reappear  in  the 
fifth. 

“ Age,  occupation,  habits,  temperament,  studies  taste, 
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climate,  temperature,  and  a hundred  other  circumstances, 
affect  the  chirography.  I can  tell  you  correctly,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  the  occupation  of  the  writer 
of  manuscript  submitted  to  me,  in  the  same  proportion ; 
or  if  he  has  ever  written  Greek  or  German.  In  every 
case,  whether  he  is  educated  or  uneducated — and  I rarely 
fail  even  as  to  the  other  circumstances — the  sex  of  the 
writer  is  as  certain  to  appear  as  the  color  of  the  ink.  I 
cannot  be  deceived,  and  never  have  been  deceived  in 
that,  any  more  than  in  the  shape  or  character  of  the  pen 
with  which  the  writing  is  done.  I have  had  forty-eight 
years’  experience  as  an  expert  in  chirography.  My  atten- 
tention  has  been  called  to  a case  in  France,  cited  on  the 
trial  reported  in  the  Journal  de  Palais,  wherein  a tes- 
tator bequeathed  to  his  two  nephews  ‘a  chacun  deux 
mille  cent  francs,’  and  between  the  d and  the  eux  a 
minute  mark  occurred,  which,  if  made  by  the  pen,  would 
cause  the  bequest  to  read,  ‘ a chacun  d’eux  mille  cent 
francs ; ’ ‘to  each  one  of  them  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,’  whereas,  if,  as  the  legatees  claimed,  the  mark  was 
not  made  by  the  pen  of  the  writer,  but  was  a mere  acci- 
dental fly  speck,  or  defect  in  the  paper,  the  bequest  be- 
came ‘a  chacun  deux  mille  cent  franc,’  ‘to  each  one 
two  hundred  thousand  francs.’  To  my  mind  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  such  a case  could  occur  in  an 
ancient  manuscript — such  a question  would  defy  solution 
even  by  a very  powerful  microscope.  When  I was  in 
college  we  used  to  have  a joke  about  an  old  pundit  who 
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spent  forty  years  in  trying  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
certain  Greek  accent,  which,  after  all,  turned  out  to  be  a 
fly  speck.” 

In  dealing  with  questions  of  handwriting  the  law  lays 
down  three  rules.  And,  as  in  every  other  case,  it  will  be 
safest  to  follow  the  rules  of  law.  These  rules  are  : 

I.  The  best  evidence  as  to  the  writer  of  manuscript  is 
the  evidence  of  one  who  has  seen  the  person  write. 

II.  The  second  best  is  the  evidence  of  one  who  has 
carried  on  a correspondence  with  the  alleged  or  supposed 
writers. 

III.  The  third  best  evidence  is  by  comparison  of  hand- 
writings. 

The  two  first  rules  being  of  impossible  application,  it 
was  upon  the  laborious  operation  of  the  third  alone, 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Trunk  Mystery  depended. 
That  is  to  say,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  corpus 
delicti  (the  body  in  the  trunk),  as  the  first  incident  to  a le- 
gal trial  must  be  first  solved.  This  was  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Foeffling.  By  contemporaneous  eflbrt  Mr.  Strasbur- 
ger  hoped,  by  the  time  the  labors  of  the  Doctor  of  Philol- 
ogy had  achieved  success,  to  be  able  to  supplement  his 
discoveiy  by  production  of  the  criminal  to  be  tried. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


JEANNIE  barton’s  SISTER. 

JEANNIE  BARTON  and  Jeannie  Barton’s  sister 
were  as  unlike  as  two  offspring  from  the  same  par- 
entage could  well  be.  Jeannie  was  petite,  sprightly, 
kittenish,  and  bewitching,  with  a mass  of  golden  hair 
stowed  away  in  bewildering  piles  upon  her  head,  which 
careened  downward  over  her  roguish  blue  eyes.  Kate, 
her  sister,  was  placid,  calm,  and  sedate.  Her  black  hair 
was  plaited  heavily  above  a clear  cut,  square  forehead,  and 
her  face  was  better  described  as  beautiful,  than  as  what 
men  call  “ pretty.”  Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  sad,  and 
her  whole  bearing  bespoke  the  pure,  unselfish,  womanly 
soul  which  any  man  would  do  well  to  win.  The  man,  any- 
where up  to  thirty,  who  would  not  fall  in  love  with  Jeannie 
Barton  would  be  just  so  much  the  less  a man,  and  the  man, 
anywhere  over  thirty,  who  would  not  fall  in  love  with 
Kate  Barton  would  be  so  much  less  a man  too ; and  so  it 
was  that,  while  most  everybody  up  to  thirty  fell  in  love  with 
Jeannie,  it  took  an  older  class  of  men  to  admire  Kate,  and 
to  see  at  a glance  the  grand,  loving,  perfect  wife  and  mother 
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she  was  designed  to  make  somebody.  It  was  generally  un- 
derstood, among  the  Bartons,  that  Jeannie  was  the  one  who 
should  make  the  family  fortune.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  while  everybody  loved  the  gentle  elder  sister,  every- 
body petted  the  younger.  Jeannie  wore  the  most  perfect 
of  toilettes,  and  went  everywhere,  while  Kate  was  only 
eager  to  resign  any  “ chances  ” (young  women,  as  a rule, 
lumping  dress  and  “ society,”  and  certain  other  matters 
and  things,  into  that  one  expression)  she  might  have  had 
to  marry  well,  to  her  spoiled  and  darling  Jeannie. 

So,  while  Jeannie’s  evenings  were  crowded  with  recep- 
tions and  dinners  and  kettledrums,  and  her  nights  with 
Germans  and  balls,  where  she  shook  her  yellow  tangles  in 
the  eyes  of  eligible  young  males,  Kate  would  sit  at  home 
with  her  jaded  father,  would  bring  him  his  cigars  and  slip- 
pers, read  him  his  newspapers,  and  by  all  daughterly  wiles 
strive  to  worry  away  the  black  care  that  ceaselessly  perched 
and  rode  upon  his  knitted  brow.  There  was  a youngest 
daughter,  too,  a little  Mabel,  of  about  six  summers,  who  saw 
very  little  of  her  real  mother,  but  to  whom  Kate  was 
mother  and  sister  both.  Little  Mabel’s  mother  very  rarely 
interfered  in  Kate’s  guardianship  of  this  child,  who,  had 
her  mother  exerted  any  authority,  would  doubtless  have 
referred  it  to  her  sister  Kate  for  approval.  And  so,  with 
household  cares  and  daily  duties  and  simple  tastes  and 
self-denying  ways,  had  Kate  accepted  the  good  part,  which 
—like  all  good  and  correct  and  proper  parts  in  this  world — 
we  very  rarely  find  anybody  anxious  to  take  away  from  us. 
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It  had  so  happened  that,  contrary  to  her  hope  in  the 
matter,  Jeannie,  as  a bride-elect,  had  been  invited  in  due 
and  formal  form  down  to  the  Warldorf  country  seat  to 
spend  the  lourth  of  July ; and  so  the  Barton  family — who 
revolved  around  her  yellow  hair  as  their  sun — had  seen 
propel  to  forego  Saratoga  for  a fortnight.  Jeannie,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  eVery  motive  to  put  off  the  dreaded  inqui- 
sition of  the  Warldorf  jury,  but  it  had  not  seemed  practic- 
able ; and  so,  on  a certain  summer  evening,  after  the  sun 
was  out  of  the  way,  as  it  had  been  arranged  beforehand, 
Philip  called  for  her  in  due  state,  loaded  her  up  by  his 
side  in  his  lofty  T-cart,  with  the  tiger  behind,  and  drove 
her  solemnly  out,  through  the  Park  and  over  the  Boule- 
vards, to  Warldorf-on-Hudson,  the  manor  to  which  he  was 
born.  It  was  understood  that — her  visit  at  Warldorf  s 
ended,  Jeannie  was  thence  to  proceed  to  Saratoga,  under 
the  escort  of  her  lover  and  the  patronage  of  her  mother ; 
thence,  after  six  weeks,  to  visit  Lake  George ; thence 
back  to  town  for  the  wedding,  and  finally  to  make  an  item 
for  the  Home  Journal  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘  the  happy  pair 
had  departed  for  Europe,  to  be  gone  five  months.”  There- 
fore, Jeannie  felt  that  she  could  not  reasonably  longer 
defer  getting  acquainted  with  Philip,  and  resolved  on  this 
occasion  to  be  as  accommodating  as  she  could — even  to 
allowing  her  betrothed’s  arm  to  encircle  her  slim  waist,  if 
the  owner  of  the  arm  felt  disposed  to  go  to  such  lengths. 

But,  at  the  very  outset,  something  happened  to  dampen 
Jeannie’s  spirits. 
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On  driving  through  the  Park  they  had  met  another 
f-cart,  driven  by  Charles  Barton,  upon  the  seat  of 
which,  beside  him,  was  a young  woman,  about  Jeannie’s 
age,  with  a pleasant  face,  large  dark-blue  eyes,  dressed 
quietly  and  appropriately,  yet  with  that  utterly  indescrib- 
able nimbus,  so  readily  detected  but  so  impossible  of 
expression  in  words,  of  an  unsatisfactory  social  position, 
which  they  both  recognized. 

Of  course  Charley  had  bowed,  but  a little  shamefacedly. 
He  had  not  expected,  in  the  deserted  condition  of  the  city, 
perhaps,  to  meet  his  sister  and  her  betrothed. 

“ Who — ah — is  that  ? ” said  Philip. 

“That?  why,  that’s  Charley,  my  brother,  you  know.” 

“ Oh,  yes ! I remember  him  now.  And  who  is  that  with 
him?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Pm  sure.” 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  for  a moment  or 
two,  until  Philip  broke  it  again  : 

“ Where’s  your  sister  now  ? ” 

“ Sister  Kate  ? ” 

“Yes,  I think  so,  the  dark-haired  sister.” 

“ Oh,  she  is  in  town  with  mother.” 

“ I wonder  if  she  wouldn’t  do  us  the  honor  of  spending 
the  Fourth  at  our  place  too.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  sure — ” said  Jeannie,  and  then  she  stopped ; of 
course,  in  such  a family  as  Mr.  Barton’s,  some  one  must  go 
without  a Warldorf.  It  so  happened  that  Kate  had  been 
this  one. 
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“ You  don’t  think  she’d  care  to,  eh  ? ” 

I think  she  would  be  only  too  charmed,  and  I do  so 
love  to  have  her  have  a good  time.”  (Seeing  that  this  was 
the  first  time,  in  her  nineteen  summers,  that  the  idea  of 
Kate’s  having  a good  time  had  ever  occurred  to  her,  this 
was  very  kind  in  Jeannie.)  “ She  is  so  go6d,  you’ve  really 
no  idea  how  good  Kate  is,  she  is  so  unselfish,  so — so — ” 

“ I wonder  if  she  wouldn’t  drive  out  with  me  to-morrow 
at  this  time,”  said  Philip.  “ I’ll  tell  you  what,  if  you’ll 
write  her  a note  from  the  house,  I’ll  send  it  in  to  her  to- 
night by  my  man  John,  and  she  can  answer  by  him.” 

And  so,  upon  being  ushered  through  an  army  of  foot- 
men to  her  room  overlooking  the  great  river,  Jeannie  un- 
locked her  trunk  and  scribbled  two  notes — for  her  luggage 
had  preceded  her  by  rail. 

The  first  one  ran  : 


Warldorf-on-Hudson,  Tuesday. 

Dear,  Dear  Charlie — 

You  know  I love  you,  and  dote  on  you,  but  can’t  you — under  the 
circumstances,  you  know — behave  yourself?  If  this  thing  goes  on  all 
right,  you  can  do  what  you  like  ; but  don’t  it  strike  you,  my  dear,  that 
it’s  a little  of  the  Jim  Fisk  style  to  do  it  right  out  in  broad  daylight, 
and  then  these  people  are  so  particular ; oh,  dear,  if  you  only  knew 
what  I put  up  with  on  ma’s  account. 

Always  your  loving 

J 


And  the  second  was  more  to  the  point ; 
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JE ANNIE  BARTON  S SISTER. 


Dear  Kate — 

Philip  wants  y3u  to  drive  out  with  him  in  his  T-cart  to-morrow  at 
five,  and  stay  here  till  the  Fourth.  I suppose  he  thinks  I need 
watching.  Do  please  come,  dearest,  for  my  sake.  I enclose  an  in- 
vitation from  Mrs.  Warldorf. 

Affectionately, 

J • 

She  read  over  the  second  note  with  no  little  satisfaction, 
the  for  ?ny  sakef  she  felt  to  be  a clincher.  For  was  not 
everything  done  for  her  sake,  that  was  done  at  all,  any- 
where ? 

Let  us  not  say  that  Jeannie  was  selfish.  Doubtless  she 
was  all  heart ; but,  doubtless,  there  was  not  room  for  much 
of  that  organ  in  the  little  bust,  rounding  out  over  the  wasp- 
ish waist.  For,  organs  squeezed  out  of  their  native  place 
must  go  somewhere,  and  Jeannie’s  heart  must  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  in  asserting  its  place  in  among  lungs,  and 
other  vitals,  under  Jeannie’s  corsage.  The  first  letter  she 
took  the  precaution  to  address  to  her  brother’s  club,  and 
to  send  by  mail,  affixing  (for  this  was  before  the  city  over- 
ran the  river  region)  a green  stamp,  and  intrusting  it  to 
John,  when  he  came  up  for  her  note  to  Kate. 

That  evening  Jeannie  was  presented  in  state  to  the 
starchy  Warldorf  females  and  the  one  gouty  Warldorf 
male,  who,  with  Philip,  represented  the  race  upon  this 
surface ; and  if  they  experienced  no  more  favorable  im- 
pressions of  her  than  she  did  of  them,  the  fates  for  once 
must  have  been  against  her. 
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She  dined  in  silent  state,  Philip  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  she  at  his  right  hand,  and  all  at  the  board,  from  the 
gouty  Warldorf  senior  to  the  stuffy  waiter  behind  her 
plate,  seemed  discussing  her  with  every  dish,  consigning 
her  to  the  Warldorf  disapproval  with  every  finished  course 
they  sent  away,  and  returning  to  the  dissection  with  every 
new  course  they,  began. 

When  evening  came,  and  a balcony  and  parlor  were 
tacitly  deserted  for  the  lovers’  own  purposes,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Jeannie  felt  actually  grateful  for  Philip’s 
presence,  and  his  silence  seemed  like  music  to  her  ears, 
since  it  was  the  silence  of  one  and  not  the  silence  of  all. 

Kate  did  come  out  the  next  day,  and  won  all  hearts  at 
once — before  she  had  been  in  the  great  house  ten  min- 
utes. The  big,  black,  shaggy  Warldorf  dogs  even  rubbed 
their  noses  in  her  lap,  a concession  they  rarely  made ; 
the  gouty  Warldorf  pere  took  his  ashen  stick  and  hobbled 
up  and  down  the  veranda  more  briskly  than  he  had  hob- 
bled before  for  twenty  years,  to  point  out  the  choicest  river 
views  to  her  ; and  the  starchy  females  unbent  as  they  had 
never  unbent  before. 

Jeannie,  however,  said  nothing  unusual ; if  she  was  selfish 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  have  never  said),  she  was,  at  least, 
unsuspicious.  She  took  all  attention  to  her  sister  as  trib- 
ute to  herself,  to  whom  all  tribute  was,  of  course,  due ; 
and  only  remarked  confidentially  to  Kate,  at  bed-time,  that 
Philip,  on  the  second  day,  was  “ lots  nicer  than  on  the 
first.” 
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HE  P'ourth  of  July  was,  in  the  language  of  the  era, 


X “beastly,”  and  everybody  kept  within  doors  and 
drank  claret  punch.  But,  in  the  afternoon,  a grateful  breeze 
came  up  from  over  the  river,  and  the  croquet  lawn  at' 
Warldorf,  overlooking  the  river,  was  put  in  commission. 

Certain  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  come  up  from 
the  city  by  invitation,  and  now  made  their  appearance. 
No  introductions  to  Jeannie  were  necessary,  for  everybody 
knew  “the  Barton.”  But  Kate  was  brought  up  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  new-comers  in  due  form. 

First  came  Mr.  Tom  Frere.  a young  artist  and  ne’er-do- 
well,  whose  father,  once  a millionaire,  had  died  leaving 
nothing  but  debts,  and  who  now  was  supposed  to  live 
by  painting  pictures — which,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
doubt.  However  it  was,  he  lived — painted  a little,  flirted 
a little,  wrote  poetry  a little,  and  was  always  acceptable 
and  charming.  Next  in  order  we  are  bound  to  enumerate 
a Mr.  Sam  Chelwyn,  or  “ Sam,”  as  his  friends  called  him, 
a lar.y,  good-natured  sort  of  fellow,  with  a little  money,  of 
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good  family,  and  so  tolerated ; but  so  absurdly  and  outra- 
geously  homely  that,  like  the  low  comedian  at  certain  the- 
atres, he  had  only  to  be  seen,  to  be  amusing.  Sam’s  ser- 
vices, however,  were  at  everybody’s  disposal,  and  he  had  a 
good  word  for  everybody,  which  is  saying  a great  deal  for 
one  nowadays.  Besides  these  there  was  a Mr.  George 
Mordant,  a society -man,  very  rich  and  very  weak-minded, 
but  good-natured  withal ; and  last,  but  not  least,  a French- 
man, a Baron  Macrobe,  an  acquaintance  Philip  had  made 
in  Paris. 

Baron  Macrobe  was  of  an  old  but  impoverished  family — 
tall,  well-formed,  and  about  forty  years  old.  He  was 
accomplished,  played  on  the  piano,  sang  duets,  spoke 
German  and  English  remarkably  well — in  short,  was  what 
the  continentals  would  call  educated,  namely,  educated  in 
everything  which  aids  one  in  enjoying  life — in  making  him- 
self agreeable  and  useful — as  contradistinguished  from  what 
is  understood  by  the  English  use  of  the  term,  namely,  pro- 
ficient in  everything  which,  by  no  possible  chance,  could 
help  a man  on  in  life. 

Baron  Macrobe  had  come  to  America  because  he  wanted 
a wife,  and  liked  American  girls  better  than  any  others. 
He  had  come  for  a wife,  and,  like  a continental  gentleman 
as  he  was,  he  saw  no  more  harm  or  cause  for  blushes  in 
saying  so,  than  he  would  in  saying  he  had  come  to  buy  a 
farm  or  a railroad.  He  spoke  English,  as  we  have  said, 
remarkably  well,  his  foreign  birth  being  betrayed  by  the 
deliberation  rather  than  the  accentuation  of  his  speeclt 
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He  would  make  long  pauses  between  his  words,  and  some- 
times transpose  them,  but  his  English  pronunciation  was 
wonderfully  accurate.  He  was  not  “ up  ” to  the  small 
talk  of  New  York  society,  however,  and  his  shortest 
speeches  were  solemn  and  weighty. 

Of  ladies,  there  was  a Miss  Fannie  Van  Tier,  the  heiress 
par  excellence,  of  New  York  society.  A Miss  Eva  Clare, 
a pretty  little  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had  “ come  out  ” the 
winter  before;  and  a tall,  gothic  female,  a friend  and 
coeval  of  Philip’s  maiden  aunts,  who  persisted  in  join- 
ing her  younger  brethren  and  sisters  at  croquet,  much  to 
Miss  Fanny  Van  Tier’s  disgust. 

On  the  lawn  being  prepared,  the  players  sauntered  out, 
when  a young  man  appeared  through  the  shrubbery  from 
the  direction  of  the  river. 

“ How  do.  East,”  said  Philip. 

“ How  do,  Phil,”  said  George  East,  for  it  was  none  other 
than  Mr.  George  East,  of  whom  we  already  have  had  a 
glimpse  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

“ Whence  comest  thou  ? ” said  Chelwyn,  taking  a fresh 
cigar  from  between  his  lips.  The  peculiarity  of  Sam 
Chelwyn  being  that  he  always  had  a fresh  cigar  in  his 
mouth  ; which  after  two  or  three  whiffs  he  threw  away,  and 
took  another. 

“ Came  down  from  Tarrytown  in  Bemis’  launch,  walked 
up  those  infernal  steps.  So  !” 

George  East  was,  by  one  of  our  social  solecisms,  Philip 
Warldorfs  most  intimate  friend.  Philip  was  lich,  icy  and 
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sluggish.  George  was  poor,  exuberant,  brilliant  and  full  of 
animal  spirits.  The  two  got  along  capitally  together, 
being  counterparts  ; and,  although  George  was  supposed 
to  earn  very  little  money  in  his  profession,  he  had  a capi- 
tal credit  with  his  tailor  on  the  strength  of  being  Philip 
Warldorf’s  next  friend. 

The  game  was  called  by  Kate,  who,  being  Philip’s  part- 
ner, was  the  lady  of  the  field,  Jeannie  feeling  her  undis- 
puted title  to  be  in  no  way  compromised  by  its  waiver  in 
her  sister’s  behalf. 

In  the  sorting  of  partners,  Miss  Van  Tier  fell  to  the  lot 
of  George  Mordant,  a lot  which  disgusted  her  but  raised 
that  young  gentleman  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss,  he 
being  known  to  worship  the  ground  upon  which  Miss 
Fanny  impressed  her  dainty  boots.  Sam  Chelwyn  was 
assigned  to  the  tall  Gothic,  while  Baron  Macrobe  and 
pretty  Miss  Clare,  and  Jeannie  and  George  East  fell  to- 
gether, respectively. 

“ Miss  Parker,  yours  is  red.  Please,”  said  Kate,  “ Mr. 
Chelwyn,  yours — ” 

“ ’Pon  my  soul,”  said  Sam,  “ I believe  I won’t  play,  it’s 
too  hot ; besides,  I don’t  think  I care  about  croquet.” 

‘‘  Don’t  care  about  it  ? ” said  Kate. 

‘‘  Da  ! It’s  much  too  embarrassing  for  a business,  and 
too  innocent  for  a pleasure.” 

“ Oh,  come,  Mr.  Chelwyn,  if  you  don’t  play,  I can’t 
Please,  do  now,  for  my  sake  ! ” said  the  Gothic. 

“ That  creature  will  marry  me  yet,”  said  Chelwyn  t#* 
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East,  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  And  to  tell  the  tiuth, 
Miss  Parker  was  now  in  the  tenth  summer  of  her  cam- 
paign against  Sam  Chelwyn’s  unimpassioned  and  stony 
heart.  Sam  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  much  too 
homely  a man  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  much  too  poor  to 
marry  anybody  else.  But  he  wanted  to  marry  somebody, 
all  the  same.  A bachelor  has  many  joys,  among  which 
the  joy  of  being  one’s  own  master  is  doubtless  the  greatest, 
but  this  joy,  even,  comes  in  time,  to  be  what  Macaulay 
once  called  “ the  desolate  freedom  of  the  wild  ass.”  At  any 
rate,  Sam  was  now  thirty -five,  had  been  his  own  master  for 
twenty  years,  and  found  it  growing  monotonous.  He  was 
not  a man  of  great  resolves,  but  he  had  registered  one  vow 
high  in  heaven,  namely,  never,  never,  never  to  marry  Par- 
ker, and  never,  never,  never  to  allow  Parker  to  marry  him. 

“ Oh,  yes ; you  must  really  play,  Mr.  Chelwyn,  or  else 
you’ll  be  in  mischief.  Playing  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
men  from  flirting.” 

“ I,  ’pon  my  soul,  I never  flirt,  Miss  Barton,”  said  Chel- 
wyn. 

“ That’s  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  flirting,”  said  Kate, 
“ protesting  you  never  flirt.” 

’Pon  my  soul,  I don’t  flirt ; Mordant  there  is  the  only 
man  on  this  ground  that  ever  flirts.” 

“ Flirt  ? ” shouted  Miss  Van  Tier  contemptuously,  hear 
ing  her  partner’s  name  mentioned.  “ Mr.  Mordant  flirt  ? 
I assure  you,  Mr.  Mordant  don’t  do  anything  at  all.  He 
don’t  know  how  to  flirt  or  anything  else.” 
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“ Ton  my  soul,  Fan,”  began  Mr.  Mordant. 

“Don’t  ‘Fan  ’ me,  if  you  please,  sir,  I won’t  have  it.” 

“ Oh,  if  you’ll  let  me  off,  I’ll  promise  not  to  flirt.  I’ll^ 
only  smoke.  I hope  you  don’t  object  to  smoke.” 

“ Object  ? oh  no  ! we  dote  on  smoke,  don’t  we,  girls  ?“ 
said  Miss  Parker. 

“ Girls,  gad  ! ” said  Chelwyn,  soito  voccy  “ I wonder  when 
she  was  a girl  ? ” 

“ For  my  part,”  continued  Miss  Parker,  “ I always  insist 
on  men  smoking  when  they  come  to  our  house.  I wish  I 
could  smoke.” 

“ She  looks  as  if  she  could,  don’t  she  ? ” said  George 
East  to  Jeannie. 

Jeannie  laughed ; she  never  said  much,  but  trusted  to 
her  eyes  and  her  hair,  in  lieu  of  speech,  when  she  was  not 
dancing.  And  truly  they  did  very  well  indeed  as  a substi- 
tute. Meanwhile  the  game  in  some  sort  was  progressing. 
Chelwyn,  overruled,  contented  himself  with  lighting  a fresh 
cigar  and  hitting  a ball  with  his  mallet  every  time  his  ener- 
getic partner  reminded  him  that  his  turn  had  come ; no- 
body seemed  to  care  much  about  the  game  except  Kate, 
who  did  some  fair  playing ; as  for  Mordant,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  launch  a conversation  with  his  fair  partner,  he 
went  and  lay  down  under  a tree. 

“ Have  a cigar,  Mordant  ?”  said  Chelwyn. 

“ Thanks,  don’t  smoke,”  said  Mordant. 

“ Oh,  dear,  no ! he  don’t  smoke,”  shouted  Fanny 
at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  “I  wish  he  did.  I wish  he  had 
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something  to  put  in  his  mouth  every  time  he  opened  it, 
it  would  save  him  making  himself  ridiculous  no  end  of 
times.” 

Here  Baron  Macrobe,  upon  being  solemnly  instructed 
by  his  pretty  partner,  struck  his  ball  ferociously  in  the 
direction  of  another,  but  as  it  missed  and  rolled  down* 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  Hudson  River,  Philip  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  : “ Don’t  go  for  it,  Baron.  If  you  don’t 
mind,  you  needn’t  play  any  more.  I believe  it’s  too  hot. 
Supposing  we  all  go  over  there  where  Mordant  is,  and  I’ll 
send  for  some  punch.”  The  proposition  was  hailed  with 
evident  delight,  and  the  party,  with  a large  bowl  of  claret 
punch  before  them,  were  soon  bivouacing  on  the  green- 
sward underneath  the  trees. 

Baron,”  said  the  irrepressible  Miss  Fanny,  when  they 
were  at  last  seated.  “ I hear  you  are  soon  to  be  married,” 
this  to  draw  out  the  Baron. 

**  I am — o’er  anxious  to  be,  yes,”  said  the  Baron.  ‘H 
have  to  America  come — for — that — purpose.” 

“Well,  Baron,  won’t  any  of  us  do?  I’m  sure  we’ll  all 
feel  very  shabby  indeed,  if  you  look  us  all  over  and  then 
don’t  propose.  If  you  should  go  away  without  saying 
something  to  us,  it  will  be  just  as  if  you  published  it  in  the 
papers  that  we  were  not  good  enough  for  you,  which 
would  ruin  our  prospects  for  life.” 

“ In — deed,”  said  the  Baron,  taking  her  literally,  “ I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  injure  your — prospects.” 

“ What  sort  of  a wife  do  you  want,  now  Baron,  tell  us,” 
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said  Fanny ; “ who  knows  but  we  can  find  you  just  the  right 
sort  of  one.” 

“ Well,  Miss,”  said  the  Baion,  “ I will  tell  you.  I do  not 
want  her  too  clev — ar — a wife  should  find  in  her  husband  all 
the  intellect  which  she  requires ; her  ambition  should  seek 
no  higher  honor  than  his  esteem,  his  love.  She  should 
not  disdain  to  spend  hours  before  her  mirror  to  be  beauti- 
ful in  his  sight ; she  should  speak  low,  and  not  speak  too 
much.  She  should  be  patient  and  gentle,  spiriiuelle  and 
brave ; she  should  love  more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet  not 
love  too  blindly.  She  should  never  scold,  and  never — I 
think  you  call  it  ‘ wrangle  ’ or  is  it  argue  ? but  she  should 
everything  adjust  with  a smile.” 

“ Excellent,  excellent ! ” cried  Fanny.  “ Girls,  see  what 
we  ought  to  be  ; and  now,  Baron,  I’ll  tell  you  my  idea  of  a 
husband,  if  you  like.” 

The  Baron  bowed.  “Please,  proceed,”  said  he. 

“ I want,”  said  Fanny,  “ I want  a man  who  has  no  brains, 
but  at  least  a dog-cart.  A man  who  don’t  know  how  to  do 
anything,  but  who  goes  everywhere  and  knows  everybody. 
He  must  cut  his  hair  very  short,  and  wax  his  moustaches  at 
the  ends.  He  must  be  very  rich,  of  course,  and  of  course 
if  he’s  very  rich  he’ll  be  very  silly  ! He  must  be  such 
an  elegant  waltzer  that  he’ll  never  have  to  talk.  After  we  - 
are  married,  he  must  keep  out  of  the  way  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  and  always  be  at  home  by  daybreak  ! ” 

The  Baron  took  the  catalogue  solemnly,  and  sipped  his 
punch. 
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In  the  evening,  after  supper,  there  was  some  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  starchy  females,  to  drag  the  company  into 
the  drawing-room  to,  hear  some  singing  from  the  Baron 
M aerobe,  and  a quorum  was  actually  there  assembled  for 
the  infliction. 

But  young  people,  as  a rule,  do  not  care  to  sit  mum  and 
motionless,  while  one  individual  monopolizes  the  attention. 
Of  all  bores,  social  or  otherwise,  your  amateur  musical 
bore  is  the  most  infernal. 

The  man  who  hath  not  music  in  his  soul  is  fit  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems  and  spoils,  no  doubt ; but,  for  all  that,  the 
most  of  us  prefer  our  music  when  we  want  it,  to  pay  for  it 
when  we  are  in  the  mood  for  it,  rather  that  to  have  it 
crammed  down  our  throats  in  silence,  when  we  want  to 
talk  to  our  pretty  neighbor.  So,  one  by  one,  the  guests 
strolled  out  upon  the  lawn,  or  down  toward  the  river  or 
the  garden,  in  such  groups  as  suited  them,  or  flirted 
quietly  in  darkened  corners  of  the  verandas. 

Philip  was  still  devoting  himself,  in  a brotherly  way,  to 
the  sister  of  his  betrothed,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his 
gouty  parent,  who  hobbled  listlessly  around  the  verandas, 
searching  for  somebody  to  talk  to.  As  to  Jeannie  and 
George  East,  they  had  grown  to  be  fast  friends.  Jean- 
nie’s  kittenish  flirtation  amused  and  cajoled  George,  while 
George’s  graceful  and  distinguished  attentions,  in  strong 
contrast  to  Philip’s  stern  sluggishness,  flattered  and  grati- 
fied Jeannie.  It  was  impossible  for  Jeannie  not  to  flirt. 
She  had  her  own  peculiar  way  of  beginning  it  by  a glance 
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upward  through  the  overhanging  tangles  of  her  hair — and 
what  was  more — she  could  not  say  a word  without  involv- 
ing the  man  she  spoke  to,  in  a flirtation.  To  tell  the 
truth,  since  she  had  been  out  of  arms,  Philip  Warldorf  had 
been  the  only  male  she  had  not  flirted  with,  in  her  recol- 
lection. George  East  was  very  well  aware  that  the  soft 
little  kitten  he  was  now  playing  with,  belonged  to  the 
friend  of  his  soul,  and  very  sure  that  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count get  scratched ; but,  as  the  dusk  grew  about  them,  he 
seemed  to  see  her  blue  eyes  and  her  yellow  hair  very  near 
to  him  indeed,  and,  as  the  dark  was  on  them,  his  chair  and 
hers  drew  nearer  and  nearer  together.  She  had  given  him 
her  fan  to  hold,  and,  when  she  had  reached,  without 
speaking,  to  take  it  from  him,  somehow  or  other  she 
touched  his  hand,  which  he  did  not  withdraw;  so  that 
it  required  the  two  hands  for  some  moments  to  hold  the 
same  fan. 

George  East  was,  as  we  have  said,  a strikingly  handsome, 
and  distinguished-looking  man.  He  was  tall  and  dark. 
He  had  a heavy  black  moustache,  of  the  sort  forbidden  to 
the  French  lawyer,  but  permitted  to  his  professional 
brethren  elsewhere.  Although  frank  and  hearty  in  tone, 
his  voice  had  a sympathetic  chord  when  lowered,  that  in 
summer  twilights  had  made  many  a woman’s  heart  beat 
against  its  walls.  Everyone  else  had  now  deserted  the 
veranda,  and  East  and  Jeannie  suddenly  became  aware 
in  the  midst  of  their  harmless  tete-a-t4te,  that  they  were 
alone,  and  also  that,  through  a window  opening  from  the 
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parlor,  one  of  the  starchy  Warldorf  females  was  gazing 
through  the  darkness  in  their  direction.  Simultaneously 
with  this  discovery,  George  found  that  somehow  his  left 
arm  was  wound  around  Jeannie’s  little  waist,  and  that  her 
soft  hair  quite  touched  his  cheek. 

When  they  parted  that  night,  Jeannie  whispered  to 
him  : 

“ Why,  Mr.  East,  did  you  know  where  your  arm  was  ? 
I’m  sure,  I didn’t.  How  improper  I ” and  she  gave  her 
little  titter.  But,  as  she  crept  to  bed,  she  felt  that,  possi- 
bly, all  was  not  as  it  should  be,  and  that  she  must  be  very 
dignified  and  solemn  in  the  morning. 

That  night  Sam  Chelwyn  and  Tom  Frere,  who  occu- 
pied the  same  chamber,  a large  room  overhanging  the 
fatal  veranda  which  had  witnessed  Jeannie’ s fall  from 
grace,  agreed  that  the  Barton  girls  were  “ trumps,”  and  in 
every  way  “ stunners.” 

Sam  disrobed,  and,  stretching  himself  upon  his  particu- 
lar bed,  lighted  his  fresh  cigar,  and  began  to  enjoy  him- 
self. As  for  Tom,  he  took  a paper  and  pencil,  and  began 
to  scribble  at  the  table. 

Sam  was  making  up  his  mind,  as  he  had  for  the  last 
twenty  summers,  that  this  season  should  not  go  by  with- 
out seeing  him  married,  or,  at  the  very  least,  engaged. 
As  it  stood  now,  it  was  “ Parker  or  nobody  ; ” and,  failing 
other  option,  it  should  be  nobody.  But  he  was  resolved 
to  seek  other  option.  For  at  least  ten  seasons  the  dread- 
ful alternative  had  stared  him  in  the  face  ; for  at  least  ten 
- V 
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seasons  he  had  resolved  to  offer  himself  right  and  left,  in 
the  hope  that  somebody  might  accept  him,  but  he  was 
still  in  the  greenness  of  his  bachelorhood. 

Kate  Barton — why  not  offer  himself  to  Kate  Bar- 
ton ? ” he  thought.  Gad  ! it’s  a good  idea — do  it  in  the 
morning  ! ” But  then  came  the  disheartening  reflection 
that,  for  at  least  twenty  times  in  each  of  his  ten  seasons, 
he  had  resolved  over  night  to  do  something  brilliant  in 
the  morning,  and  that  his  week’s  campaign  had  usually 
brought  up  where  it  had  begun,  with  the  resolution — only 
with  a resolution  somewhat  weakened  by  dalliance.  Sam 
usually  gave  himself  a week  to  offer  himself  to  any  given 
female,  and  the  diary  of  his  week  was  usually  something 
like  this  : “ Sunday.  Day  of  rest ; of  course,  nothing  to 
be  done.  Monday.  Early  in  the  week  ; don’t  be  too  pre- 
cipitate. Tuesday.  Determine  not  to  let  the  week  pass 
without  doing  something  brilliant.  Wednesday.  Resolve 
on  vigorous  measures  for  Thursday.  Thursday.  Mature 
Wednesday’s  deliberations.  Friday.  Rather  late  in  the 
week  to  begin  anything.  Saturday.  Take  a day  off; 
ready  to  begin  bright  and  early  next  week.”  And  so 
Sam’s  weeks  had  glided  away,  leaving  him  still  in  maiden 
meditation  on  the  coming  season. 

Sam  was  beginning  his  fourth  cigar,  when  Tom,  who 
had  been  scribbling  vigorously,  in  his  shirt  and  trousers, 
as  he  lay  thinking  and  smoking,  exclaimed  : 

There  ! I’m  going  to  give  that  to  the  Barton  girls  in 
the  morning.  Read  it ! ” And  tossing  a bit  of  paper 
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over  to  Sam,  he  stripped  off  the  rest  off  his  wardrobe,  and 
tumbled  into  bed. 

Sam  turned  over  to  the  gaslight,  and  holding  up  Tom’s 
paper,  rsad  as  follows  : 

**  Katie  and  Jean. 

**  O,  Jeannie  and  Katie  I 
O,  Katie  and  Jean  ! 

Why  are  ye  baith  sae  bonnie, 

I canna’  choose  atween  ? 

**  O,  help  me  male’  appraisal. 

An’  tell  me  what  to  do  I 
For  Katie’s  eyes  are  hazel, 

And  Jeannie’s  eyes  are  blue  I 

“ Like  gold  are  Jeannie’s  tresses ; 

Kate’s  brown  as  robin’s  wing  ; ^ 

An’  Jeannie’s  eye  expresses 
What  Katie’s  lips  do  sing. 


**  They’re  soft  as  April  daisies, 

Whae  come  wi’  April  dew  ; 

An’  my  puir  heart  it  crazes. 

To  choose,  when  baith  are  true  ! 

An’  Jeannie’s  cheek,  it  dimples. 
An’  Katie’s  glows  wi’  pink, 

Like  when  a fountain  sprinkles 
The  roses  on  its  brink. 
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**  I’ve  sought  them  a’  the  simmer, 

An’  when  I see  them  not, 

The  sun  in  heaven  is  dimmer, 

An’  heaven  itsel’  forgot. 

**  For  Katie  loves  me  dearly. 

And  so  does  Jeaniiie  too ; 

An’  I love  too  sincerely 
To  choose,  when  baith  are  true  I ” 

“ Very  fair,  Tom  ! ” said  Sam  Chelwyn,  as  he  tossed 
the  copy  of  verses  on  the  table.  “ S’pose  that  thers 
about  loving  you  dearly  is  poetic  license  ? ” . 

“ What  ? Oh,  yes,  indeed  ! I suppose  so  ! ” said  Tom, 
who  was  already  in  bed,  and  three-parts  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


“with  lovers  lacking  matter,  the  neatest  shift  is 

TO  KISS.” 

HE  morning  after  the  Fourth  found  everybody  packed 


X and  ready  to  quit.  After  that  evening  the  Warldorf 
homestead  would  be  deserted,  and  its  household  would 
know  it  no  more  for  a twelvemonth.  Jeannie  was  par- 
ticularly virtuous  over  her  traveling  suit.  She  was,  she 
supposed,  to  return  to  town  by  rail ; she  had,  at  least, 
heard  no  proposition  from  Philip  as  to  driving  her  home 
through  the  Park.  Besides,  she  was  lingeringly  dubious 
as  to  what  the  starchy  female  might  have  seen  and  spread 
concerning  her  contingency  to  Mr.  East,  that  evening,  in 
the  dark  on  the  veranda.  But  it  might  have  been  all  her 
guilty  imagination.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  people  look  at  us  askance ; and,  we  may 
add,  nothing  more  disagreeable.  Solitary  confinement  is 
said  to  be  the  most  exquisite  refinement  of  cruelty,  and  to 
drive  men  into  madness.  But  if  the  victim  were  first  sub- 
jected to  twelve  hours  in  a crowd  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, not  one  of  whom  would  look  him  in  the  eye  or  ex- 
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change  a syllable  with  him,  solitary  confinement  would 
prove  a blessing  to  be  hugged,  and  happiness  rather  than 
madness  would  result.  Solitude  is  bliss  when  compared 
with  the  look  askance.  The  bitter  sky,  however  it  freeze, 
biteth  not  so  nigh  as  a friend  that  remembereth  not,  said  the 
master.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Jeannie  felt,  at  the  breakfast- 
table  next  morning,  as  if  all  eyes  were  averted  from  her. 
She  had,  as  a rule,  been  the  last  one  at  the  morning  meal, 
making  for  her  tardiness  some  irresistible  and  kittenish 
excuse,  or  toying  demurely  with  her  latest  ribbon,  glancing 
coyly  at  Philip  the  while,  when  reminded,  in  a stately  way, 
that  family  prayers  were  always  read  in  the  book-room 
before  breakfast. 

But  this  morning  she  had  not  dared  to  absent  herself 
from  the  prayers,  and  had  been  very  prompt  at  the  table. 
She  felt  guilty  indeed,  for  she  had  passed  a fitful  night,  in 
waking  and  tossing  dreams  of  George  East,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intense  heat.  Indeed,  she  had  begun  to  feel  that 
George  East  was  one  of  the  necessities  to  her  happiness. 
Not  that  she  was  the  guileless  little  thing  she  looked,  to 
whom  flirtation  was  unknown.  Not  she — in  her  fourth 
summer  out  she  could  not  have  counted  her  flirtations. 
They  were  numbered  by  dozens  weekly.  She  would  flirt 
wuth  anybody  who  was  introduced  to  her,  if  he  was  good- 
looking,  and  would  allow  him  to  palm  her  soft  little  hand 
at  a very  early  stage  of  the  joint-operation.  In  fact,  she 
had  flirted  with  most  every  man  she  knew  by  name,  Philip 
alone  excepted.  All  these  affairs,  more  or  less  desperate 
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and  socially  conspicuous  in  character,  had  passed  off  from 
Jeannie  like  water  off  a duck’s  back.  Many  a man  had 
gone  to  the  proper  devil  on  her  account.  If  she  did  not 
maintain  her  own  particular  cemetery,  she  at  least  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  support  of  the  continent  of  Europe — 
to  the  high  wine  and  to  a certain  other  trade,  fully  as  pros 
perous  if  not  as  mentionable,  by  her  affairs.  No  end  of 
men  were  traveling  broken-hearted  in  Europe,  or  drinking 
themselves  into  mild  destruction,  or  forgetting  certain 
commandments,  on  her  account.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  had  flirted  with  a man  whom  she  could 
not  have,  if  she  should  happen  to  want  him.  She,  who 
had  learned  to  look  upon  all  men  as  her  own — should  she 
care  to  fancy  them — was  at  last  confronted  with  one  of  the 
race  who  was  not  hers  and  could  not  be  hers,  at  any  price. 
And  the  antecedent  and  preliminary  prohibition  absolutely 
set  her  into  a fever  of  desire. 

So  it  is  with  all  women,  so  they  were  made  to  begin 
with,  and  so  their  destiny  awaits  them ; and  perhaps,  to  be 
just,  it  is  so  with  all  of  us.  Who  of  us  wants  what  we 
can  have  for  the  asking,  or  who  does  not  weary  of  his  un- 
disputed own  ? Is  not  happiness  pursuit  ? Perhaps  after 
all,  conquest  is  a human,  rather  than  a feminine,  weakness. 

At  any  rate,  Jeannie  felt  that  she  had  worn  out  her 
welcome,  and  that  the  few  hours  remaining  of  her  visit  at 
Warldorf  would  surely  drag.  So  she  had — and  indeed 
she  did  have — a headache,  and  locked  herself  up  in  he/ 
room,  until  time  for  the  traiq. 
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On  the  way  to  town  Mr.  East  was  careful  to  sit  with 
Kate  and  to  address  his  conversation  to  her  exclusively. 
Jeannie  and  Philip  sat  behind  them,  and  not  a word 
passed  between  them. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Jeannie  had  cause  to  be  put  out. 
In  helping  her  into  the  car,  Philip  had  touched  her  rathei 
roughly,  and  had  only  grunted  when  she  cried  out  to  that 
effect.  Then,  after  standing  the  silence  as  long  as  she 
could,  she  had  pouted  in  the  kittenish  way  which  had 
never  before  failed  to  do  execution,  '‘Why  don’t  you  say 
something?”  and  Philip  had  only  grunted  again.  A nice 
sort  of  beginning  for  the  summer  sport,  truly  ! 

On  arriving  at  the  Barton  portal.  East  excused  himself, 
and  ran  off.  Philip,  declining  to  enter,  went  down  to 
the  club,  and  was  profoundly  miserable  for  full  twenty 
minutes. 

The  cigar  the  waiter  brought  him  on  a silver  salver, 
although  his  favorite  brand,  billed  at  a dollar  apiece, 
tasted  bitter — and  he  flung  it  away  with  a curse.  When 
a man  is  out  of  conceit  with  himself,  nothing  shows  the 
bitterness  quicker  than  his  cigar.  Then  he  ordered 
his  dinner,  to  kill  time,  but,  before  it  was  brought,  he 
crammed  on  his  hat  and  dashed  out  of  the  club  into  the 
street. 

In  fewer  moments  than  he  had  ever  accomplished  the 
distance  before,  he  stood  at  Mrs.  Barton’s  door. 

On  pulling  the  bell  snappishly  twice,  a surprised  serv- 
ant showed  him  into  the  darkened  drawing-room.  The 
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very  atmosphere  felt  wrong  to  him.  The  surprised  look 
the  girl  had  given  him — everything — was  wrong.  He 
could  have  dashed  his  brains  out,  disgusted  with  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things;  for  the  wrong  was  in  himself. 
He  was  wroth  with  one  he  loved  and  it  was  working  like 
madness  in  his  brain. 

He  entered  the  darkened  room,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
sofa  draped  in  a white  shroud.  The  carpet  had  been 
taken  from  the  floor  and  rolled  on  end  in  a corner. 

The  mirrors,  chandeliers,  the  tables  and  chairs  were  all 
likewise  clothed  in  shrouds. 

If  a New  York  swell  family  will  only  overturn  their 
house,  pack  up,  bolt  their  outside  door,  and  announce  their 
summer  address,  they  may  thereafter  pass  the  entire  sea- 
son economically  camping  out  in  their  second  floor  rear 
bedroom.  Unlooked-for  things  are  always  happening  to 
delay  the  departure,  and  if  the  carpets  are  up,  the  furni- 
ture shrouded  and  the  door  bolted  as  aforesaid,  every- 
body recognizes  the  fact,  and  nobody  loses  any  caste. 
Philip  sat  down  among  the  muffled  furniture,  profoundly 
miserable.  He  had  not  said  an  unkind  word  to  the  little 
creature  who  had  infatuated  him,  to  be  sure,  but  he  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  they  had  quarreled.  He  sat  there  for 
some  moments  alone  in  the  darkness.  Jeannie  had  no 
intention,  evidently,  of  hurrying  a reconciliation. 

At  last  she  came,  however,  with  a storm  on  her  brow 
beneath  the  yellow  meshes.  She  did  not  sit  down,  but 
stood  before  him. 
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“ Well,  sir  ? " she  began. 

“Well,  Jeannie.” 

“ Miss  Barton,  if  you  please.’' 

“ What’s  the  row  ? ” 

Mr.  Warldorf,  will  you  please,  if  you  have  any  further 
communications  with  me,  to  make  them  through  my  mother 
or  my  brother  ? You  are  a brute,  sir ; and  I consider  our 
engagement  at  an  end  from  this  moment,  and  I’ll  contrive 
to  have  it  so  generally  understood.”  Jeannie  could 
not  keep  up  the  stately  any  longer,  and  so  ended  her 
grandiloquence  in  a flood  of  pettish  tears.  Philip  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  or  rather  of  no  words  at  all.  But  he 
was  a man,  and  so  did  the  only  thing  a man  could  do 
under  the  circumstances ; got  up,  took  Jeannie  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  her  a good  many  times.  Jeannie  was  a 
girl  any  man  would  love  to  kiss,  and  Philip,  who  had  never 
had  her  in  his  arms  before,  nor  ever  been  permitted  more 
than  a most  courteous  salute  of  the  tips  of  her  pretty  lips, 
took  his  fill  this  time.  When  Jeannie’s  struggles  had 
released  her,  her  yellow  hair  was  all  down  and  dishevelled, 
her  hair-pins  all  gone,  and  her  dress  variously  disarranged. 
But  she  did  escape  him  at  last,  however — rushed  out  of  the 
room,  slafiiming  the  door  behind  her,  and  Philip  heard  her 
pounding  up  stairs  as  if  she  weighed  a ton.  Philip  sat 
alone  in  the  parlor  for  some  moments ; but  nobody  came 
near  him,  so  he  discreetly  stole  on  tip- toe  to  the  hall- 
door,  unchained  it,  and  unceremoniously  took  his  leave. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  Knock-down,  ate  his  dinner, 
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relished  it,  and  enjoyed  his  cigar  without  finding  it  in  the 
least  bitter.  He  made  up  his  mind  over  again,  then  and 
there,  that  marry  Jeannie  Barton  he  would — and  the  sooner 
the  better— in  spite  of  every  maiden  aunt  in  the  Warldorf 
family. 


CHAPTER  XVll. 
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DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 


LTHOUGH  young  Mr.  Handy  was  a sort  of  butt  at 


Jr\  Headquarters,  and  his  ambition  to  be  a detective 
matter  of  ridicule,  he  seemed  to  have  absorbed  one  truth, 
namely,  the  truth  that  a fact  was  a fact.  And  a truth  in- 
deed it  is.  A diamond  is  always  a diamond,  always  worth 
its  weight  in  diamonds,  and  impossible  of  depreciation  by 
any  number  of  imitation  diamonds.  Just  so  is  a fact  a 
fact,  worth  always  its  weight  in  facts,  regardless  of  any 
amount  of  imitation  facts  which  may  be  grouped  around  it 


It  Was  in  view  of  this  truth  that  Mr.  Handy  had  strolled 


into  Major  Smith’s  Dramatic  Agency,  (the  word  “ drama” 
at  this  date  conveying  mostly  a female  impression,)  and  it 
being  one  of  Mr.  Handy’s  intuitions  that  the  best  place  to 
look  for  facts  is  where  women  are  gathered  together.  So 
he  had  poked  his  way  into  the  Major’s  place  of  business, 
had  taken  his  ticket,  but  inwardly  resolved  to  part ’with  no 
dollar.  The  young  lady  had  paid  her  dollar,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  no  information ; and,  as  we  have  also  seen,  Mr, 
Handy  had  obtained  his  information  for  no  dollar. 
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By  scrupulously  adhering  to  his  principles,  Mr.  Handy 
about  this  time  actually  began  to  find  himself  growing  into 
favor  at  Headquarters. 

His  chiefs  looked  with  amazement  at  a sort  of  faculty 
he  possessed  of  blundering  upon  things. 

He  blundered  constantly  'and  without  ceasing.  But 
somehow  or  other,  his  blunders  always  turned  out  to  be  pre. 
cisely  the  right  thing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  done. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  trusted  to  blunder  out  a whole  case. 
His  chiefs  never  went  further  than  to  trust  him  with  some 
such  simple  detail  as  the  verification  of  a fact  already  of 
record,  or  of  gathering  a report  from  some  easily  acces- 
sible source.  But,  whether  he  achieved  the  detail  or  not, 
he  seldom  came  back  empty-handed.  If  every  fact  is  a 
diamond  to  a detective,  every  rumor  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  and  every  hint  is  sterling  silver,  when  allowed 
never  to  sink  into  forgetfulness.  The  main  fault  which 
his  chiefs  found  with  Mr.  Handy  was  that  he  possessed 
the  attribute,  of  which  M.  Talleyrand  stood  in  such  mor- 
tal fear — zeal,  in  most  gushing  abundance.  He  would 
announce  himself  everywhere  as  “ Mr.  Handy,  a Detec- 
tive,” and  so  nip  in  the  bud  any  eaves  dropping  he  ought 
otherwise  have  turned  his  hand  to.  But,  for  all  that,  his 
happy  blunders  were  so  numerous,  that  those  who  most 
laughed  at  him,  resolved  behind  his  back,  that  he  would 
shortly  be  invaluable — that  it  was  “ better  to  be  born  lucky 
than  rich,”  “ a fool  for  luck  ” etc.,  etc.,  and  that  Handy 
would  mak  5 his  fortune  some  day. 
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About  a month  after  having  been  sent  for  a letter  and 
returning  with  two,  Mr.  Handy  had  a whole  day  on  his 
hands,  and  thought  he  would  go  up  to  Central  Park,  in 
whose  shady  recesses  he  often  treed  the  pretty  shop 
girl  off  for  a holiday,  the  buxom  lady’s  maid,  or  the  be- 
witching Bonne.  Being  a bright  Indian  summer  after- 
noon, Mr.  Handy  concluded  to  walk.  Entering  the  Park 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  gate,  he  turned  off  to  the  left,  down 
the  serpentine  path  which  leads  through  bushy  dells,  down 
to  the  water. 

He  strolled  along  listlessly,  thinking  of  nothing,  meet- 
ing with  very  few  shop  girls,  and  no  exact  opportunity  for 
flirtation  ; noticing  little  and  caring  less  whither  his  steps 
tended.  The  serpentine  path  had  turned. now,  and  he  was 
ascending  instead  of  descending,  and  going  eastwardly  in- 
stead of  westwardly.  He  had  entered  a high  and  narrow 
pathway  overlooking  the  lake  on  one  side  and  cut  from 
the  rock  on  the  other,'  which  formed  a wall  considerably 
higher  than  his  head.  He  had  been  in  the  Park  now 
about  half  an  hour,  and  must  have  strolled,  at  his  am- 
bling pace,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a mile. 

The  path  now  terminated  abruptly  in  the  rock,  but, 
facing  it,  there  was  a narrow  entrance  which  admitted  to  a 
sort  of  grotto.  On  entering  the  grotto,  Mr.  Handy  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  three  or  four  motionless  and 
sombre  owls,  who,  with  their  eyes  widely  and  wisely  open, 
seemed  to  be  in  no  way  affected  by  his  entrance.  There 
was  a door  in  the  grotto,  opposite  the  one  by  which  he 
8* 
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had  entered,  beyond  which  the  path  continued.  But  Mr. 
Handy  was  in  no  hurry.  It  happened  that  no  other 
human  being  was  near ; besides,  in  the  wise  birds  staring 
at  him  with  their  round  and  lidless  eyes  in  the  dark,  ex- 
pressive of  knowing  so  much  and  revealing  so  little,  there 
was  something  congenial  to  the  Department  to  which  he 
felt  it  an  honor  to  belong,  and  so  Mr.  Handy  stood  still 
and  stared  at  the  owls  in  return.  “ What  stunning  de- 
tectives you  would  make,  you  know,”  so  mused  Mr. 
Handy. 

Well  as  Mr.  Handy  knew  Central  Park,  he  was  not 
quite  clear  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  this  owl 
cave  before,  or  not.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  it  now,  and 
began  as  usual,  to  look  around  him.  He  could  not,  or  at 
least  he  did  not,  announce  himself  to  the  owls  as  ‘‘  Mr. 
Handy,  Detective  from  Headquarters,”  but  he  felt  a 
fellow  feeling  for  the  birds,  who,  like  himself — as  he  fondly 
idealized  himself — knew  how  to  keep  dark  and  to  be  wise 
in  time. 

Directly  opposite  the  entrance  he  had  passed,  and  near 
the  exit  from  the  grotto,  there  lay  on  the  floor  an  iron 
ihisel  or  tamping  iron,  and  a short,  heavy  hammer,  such 
\s  is  used  in  drilling  or  cutting  away  rock. 

In  looking  along  further,  Mr.  Handy  also  discovered 
what  he  conceived  to  be  other  traces  of  the  late  presence 
of  workmen. 

He  now  noticed  that  near  the  eastern  or  right  hand 
entrance  a new  drain  or  sink  hole  had  evidently  just  been 
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cut  into  tlie  floor  of  the  grotto,  over  which  a circular  iron 
grating,  fitting  over  it  with  its  four  iron  bars,  had  evident- 
ly been  newly  laid.  Running  his  eye  along  the  floor  fronk 
this  liole,  he  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  grotto,  *a  similar 
hole,  from  which  the  grating  had  been  removed.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  old  sink-hole,  whose  usefulness  had 
been  superseded  by  the  new  one.  Looking  down  into 
tliis  hole,  he  observed  that  it  was  choked  with  dead  leaves 
and  rubbish.  Quite  mechanically  he  stuck  his  cane  into 
it  and  poked  among  the  rubbish  with  his  stick.  In  doing 
so,  he  disturbed  a piece  of  discolored  white  paper.  Work- 
ing it  out  with  his  stick,  he  was  struck  by  its  peculiar 
triangular  shape,  and  moved,  somehow,  .to  stoop  down 
and  raise  it  with  his  fingers.  It  was  evidently  the  frag- 
ment of  a letter  which  had  been  torn,  and  the  triangular 
shape  was  purely  accidental,  the  intention  having  evidently 
been  only  to  destroy  the  letter. 

The  writing  was  still  legible,  and  was  like  this ; 

our 

For 

undered  his 
father's,  his 
une.  Are  you  n 

isfied? 

His  youn 
ter  has  just  be 
aged  to  a 
loves  bu 
nding 
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The  sheet,  upon  which  the  note  was  written,  had  evi- 
dently been  folded  at  the  horizontal  line  through  the  cen- 
tre, by  the  stationer,  while  the  fold  which  crossed  it  at 
right  angles  had  evidently  been  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  fitting  it  into  the,  envelope. 

Something  in  the  words  which  Mr.  Handy  could  de- 
cipher, or  partly  decipher,  whetted  his  curiosity.  He  saw 
the  word  “loves,”  “ His  ” “ has  just,”  “ Are,”  “ you,”  and 
so  on,  and  thought  he  could  make  out  the  word  “satisfied.” 
On  the  reverse  of  the  triangle  of  paper  he  also  found 
writing,  but  fewer  intelligible  words  : 

i 

re 

far 

hall  no 
Catherine  B 


Ivester, 

No  40  West  44th  St, 
April  5,  1872 


o 0 

^ o 

M jr 
SB  SB 


> ^ 

’Si 


Number  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street)  The  hous^ 
the  whole  department  were  engaged  in  watching — that 
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just  now  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  a whole  com- 
munity ! Surely  here  was  a quarry  worth  his  digging  in  ! 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Handy  was  on  his  knees,  plunging  his 
hands  into  the  old  sewer  hole,  pulling  up  dead  leaves, 
straws,  sticks,  and  all  sorts  of  damp  rubbish.  There  were 
few  passers  through  the  cave,  but,  when  necessary,  he 
simply  explained  that  he  had  lost  something,  and  so  met 
with  no  interruption.  Whenever  he  found  a scrap  of 
paper  he  dropped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  when  he  had  ex- 
plored the  hole  to  its  bottom,  and  not  until  he  had  sifted 
every  handful  of  matter  it  had  contained  between  his 
fingers,  did  he  rise  from  his  knees  and  leave  the  cave,  and 
the  owls  who  had  been  the  motionless  and  unquestioning 
spectators  of  his  search. 

No  girls  for  Mr.  Handy  that  afternoon.  Nursing,  the 
trowsers’  pocket  that  contained  his  treasures,  as  if  it  had 
been  full  of  diamonds,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home- 
vfard. 

At  this  stage  of  Mr.  Handy’s  career  he  was  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a modest  hall  bedroom,  in  the  fourth  floor  of 
an  imposing  brown-stone  mansion,  kept  as  a boarding- 
house (or  “ Lady’s  Home,”  as  its  mistress  insisted  that  it 
should  be  alluded  to)  by  a dashing  widow  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts,  known  as  Mrs.  Montmorency. 

Mr.  Handy  was  proceeding  to  apply  his  key  to  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Montmorency’s  establishment,  when  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency herself  opened  the  door  before  it  had  time  to 
yield  to  the  key. 
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O,  do  please,  walk  into  -the  parlor  a moment,  Mr. 
Handy,”  said  Mrs.  Montmorency.  “The  idea  of  my 
opening  my  own  door,  Mr.  Handy,  is  enough  to  take  my 
breath  away.  I was  brought  up  different,  Mr.  Handy. 
Indeed,  I can  assure  you,  I was.  My  poor  papa  had  three 
footmen  in  livery.  Poor  papa,  did  he  ever  think  his 
daughter  would  come  to  keep  a Lady’s  Home  in  a 
strictly  private  family  ! La,  no,  not  he,  for  I can  tell 
you,  Mr.  Handy,  although  the  highest  references  are 
always  given  and  required  by  me,  I can’t  help  but  think 
that  my  neighbors  suppose  I am  an  ordinary  boarding- 
housekeeper.  I was  the  pampered  darling  of  delicate  and 
idolizing  parents.  Indeed,  I was,  Mr.  Handy,  and  reared 
in  the  very  lap  of  luxury,  and  now  I am  compelled  for  to 
mingle  every  day  with  those  I feel  and  know  are  far  be- 
low me  in  the  social  scale  (present  company  of  course  is 
expected,  Mr.  Handy),  and  do  my  own  marketing,  and  to 
advertise  in  the  Herald.  But  I trust  and  pray  that  my 
efforts  to  impart  an  aroma  of  genteel  refinement  to  the 
everyday  atmosphere  of  my  establishment  is  appreciated. 
I know  it  is  by  you.  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Handy,  for  the  first 
time  I set  eyes  on  you,  I said  to  myself,  says  I,  ‘ there  is 
a young  gentleman  whose  parents  was  genteel,  at  any 
rate,  and  he’ll  appreciate  me,  he  will.’  ” 

“ I’m  sure,”  said  Mr.  Handy,  who  all  this  time  had  been 
standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  burning  to  ascend  to  his 
own  chamber  with  the  treasure  in  his  pocket.  “ I’m  sure, 
its  very  kind  of — 
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“ O,  Mr.  Handy,”  broke  in  Mrs.  Montmorency,  “ if  , 
you  had  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  mortification  and 
misery  of  having,  after  being  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
refinement  and  luxury,  and  opulence,  and  aristocracy, 
after  having  ridden  in  a carriage  till  you  were  never 
allowed  so  much  as  to  touch  your  toes  to  the  ground, 
oh,  Mr.  Handy,  I wonder  how  I stand  it,  indeed,  I 
do  !” 

“ It  must  be  very — 

“ I tell  you,  Mr.  Handy,”  went  on  Mrs.  Montmorency, 
“it  isn’t  to  be  mentioned,  no,  indeed,  it  isn’t ! The  daily 
miseries,  the  petty  annoyances,  the  cares,  the  sorrows,  the 
tribulations,  the  marketing  for  sixteen  young  men  and  the 
servants  from  the  Intelligence-office,  well  recommended 
from  their  last  place.  Humph,  they’d  murder  you  for  a 
shilling,  and  the  impudence  that  you  have  to  put  up  with, 
and  then  if  some  of  them,  of  the  young  gentlemen,  I mean, 
not  the  servants — if  some  of  them  will  go  and  be  so  fool- 
ish-well I can’t  dress  like  a pig,  can  I,  and  I ain’t  thirty 
yet.” 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Handy. 

“And  then  if  I don’t— well,  it’s  pretty  hard  for  them  to 
go  off  mad  without  paying  their  bills.” 

“ I am  extremely — ” 

“ Yes,  and  so  am  I,  Mr.  Handy,”  broke  in  Mrs.  Slasb 
ington  again ; “ so  am  I,  but  my  dear  Mr.  Handy  think 
of  the  reputation  of  my  house  ; I can’t  permit  it,  indeed,  I 
can’t.” 
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“ Permit  what  ? ” said  Mr.  Handy. 

“It  isn’t  that  /would  notice  it,  young  men  will  be 
young  men,  and  it  isn’t  the  neighbors.  But  don’t  you  see, 
dear  Mr.  Handy,  it’s  the  servants  ! The  servants  of  all 
the  houses  get  together,  and  converse  in  the  back-yard 
after  dinner,  and  then  they  tell  the  lady’s  maid  and  the 
lady’s  maid  tells  the  mistress,  and  that’s  how  it  goes,  until. 
Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Handy,  it’s  all  over  town,  and  you 
might  as  well  shut  up  your  house.” 

Mr.  Handy  looked  perplexed.  “Upon  my  word,  I don’t 
know  what  you’re  talking  about,”  said  he. 

“ O,  Mr.  Handy,”  said  Mrs.  Montmorency,  “ I’m  sure 
your  recommendations  here  was  respectable.  But  you 
really  mustn’t  let  it  occur  again.” 

“ Let  what  occur  again  ? ” said  Mr.  Handy,  more  mysti- 
fied than  ever. 

At  this  moment  a domestic  passed' the  door  on  her  way 
up  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Montmorency  called  her. 

“ Sarah,  come  in  here  ; upon  my  word,  Mr.  Handy,  it’s 
all  very  well  to  say  let  what  occur  again,  but  upon  my 
word,  you  know  very  well  what  I mean,  and  Sarah  here  is 
a witness.  Heaven  knows  what  my  poor  papa  and  mama 
would  say,  poor  dears  who  would  rather  have  run  them- 
selves off  their  legs  than  see  me  lay  my  hand  to  a piece 
of  work  of  any  sort,  to  say  nothing  of  contaminating  asso- 
ciations— no,  really  it  mustn’t  occur  again.  O,  Mr. 
Handy,  do  say  here  now,  before  Sarah  as  a witness,  that 
it  will  never  occur  again.” 
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**  In  heaven’s  name,  what  have  I done  ? ” said  Mr. 
Handy. 

“ Mr.  Handy,  as  proprietress — I mean  as  a lady  at  the 
head  of  a Ladies’  Home — and  not  a boarding-house — 
where  the  highest  recommendations  are  given  and  re- 
quired— I am  custodian  of  the  morals.” 

“ What  in  the  d 1 are  you  driving  at  ? ” said  Mr. 

Handy,  forgetting  himself,  for  he  had  been  standing  all 
this  time  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

“ And  the  language  I Oh,  dear,  as  if  I ever  should 
have  come  to  this ! After  having  that  creature  in  your 
room.” 

“ What  creature  ? ” 

“Her,  as  brought  the  washing;  and  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  that  you  had ! ” broke  in 
Sarah. 

“ By  Jove  ! is  that  it  ? ” said  Mr.  Handy.  “I’ve  got 
it  at  last.  Why,  that  girl  has  always  brought  my  wash- 
ing ” — Mr.  Handy  here  took  a seat  from  sheer  exhaustion 
— “ for  four  years.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Handy, I won’t  be  hard  on  you,”  and  here 
she  came  very  near  his  chair ; ‘^please,  promise  me  that 
you’ll  let  her  leave  your  linen  outside  of  your  door ; that 
is,  when  you’re  in  the  room.” 

“Well,  but—” 

“ Well,  there  now,  only  promise,”  and  Mrs.  Montmor- 
ency came  still  nearer.  “ I declare,”  said  she,  “ I’ll  pull 
your  ear,  for  being  so  wicked,”  and  pull  his  ear  she  did. 
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letting  her  hand  drop  on  his  shoulder,  and  remain  there 
caressingly,  after  completing  the  operation. 

‘‘Ton  my  soul,  1 haven’t  done  anything,”  said  Mr. 
Handy;  “but  I’ll  promise,  upon  honor,  I will:” 

“That’s  a good  young  man.  Now,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, what  do  you  think  of  my  new  hat  ? ” 

“ Charming  ! ” said  Mr.  Handy.  “ You  look  pretty 
enough  to  kiss.” 

“ Sarah,”  said  Mrs.  Montmorency,  to  the  domestic  who 
was  looking  out  of  the  window,  “ have  you  dusted  Mr. 
Brookes’  room?  ” 

“ No,  ma’am,  not  yet,  I haven’t,”  said  Sarah. 

“ Well,  then,  go  up  and  do  it  at  once.  Bless  me  ! ” 
(and  here  Mrs.  Montmorency  consulted  a very  small 
watch  in  her  belt)  “it’s  near  six  o’clock.  Go  up  and  do 
it  this  instant ! ” 

When  Sarah  was  well  on  her  way  up  the  front  stairs, 
Mrs.  Montmorency  returned  to  the  charge  ; 

“ Well,  I never  ! you  wicked  young  man  ! And  so  I 
look  pretty  enough  to  kiss,  do  I ? Well,  you  stupid — 
why  don’t  you  kiss  me,  then  ? ” 

And,  indeed,  she  did  look  pretty  enough.  She  was  yet 
on  the  sunny  side  of  forty ; she  was  buxom  and  plump, 
and  had  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  and  hands,  and  chin. 
Moreover,  she  was  dressed  in  a chic  sealskin  sacque,  her 
black  dress  was  looped  up  over  a red  petticoat,  and  the 
hat  was  very  cliarming,  indeed,  and  rested  quite  on  the 
nape  of  her  neck.  So—  as  she  still  stood  within  reach — 
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Mr.  Handy  put  his  arm  around  the  sealskin  sacque,  and 
took  up  her  challenge,  at  least  once,  when  a ring  at  the 
bell  caused  Mrs.  Montmorency  to  break  away,  and  Mr. 
Handy  to  start  on  his  upward  journey  to  his  fourth-flight 
hall  bedroom. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JAMES. 


HE  REVEREND  CHEEVER  BADLOT  was  a 


jL  short,  squat  little  man  of  about  fifty,  waxed  round 
and  oily,  as  to  his  body,  by  long  subsistence  on  the  apos- 
tolic fat  of  the  land,  absorbed  in  apostolical  succession, 
by  virtue  of  his  offices  as  “ Travelling  and  Collecting  Sec- 
retary to  the  Transatlantic  Board  of  the  Sambo  Salvation 
Society.” 

True  it  was,  that,  even  by  long  absorption  of  the  fat 
of  the  land,  he  had  been  unable  to  widen  the  narrow 
ridge  between  his  approaching  eyes,  or  to  tone  down  the 
sharp  ridge  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a bridge  to  his 
nose,  for  his  spectacles  to  sit  astride  of.  Nor  did  the 
heavy  brushy  black  whiskers  he  wore,  quite  conceal  the  ex- 
cessive outline  of  high  cheek-bone,  completing  the  sinis- 
ter effect  of  his  whole  combined  countenance. 

Neither  had  the  fat  of  the  land,  fat  as  it  was,  been 
enough  to  go  around  in  the  Badlot  family.  Poor  Madame 
Badlot — though  once  reputed  to  have  been  pretty,  and  to 
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have  been  of  a good  family,  out  of  the  grace  of  which  she 
had  eloped  to  follow,  long  ago,  the  fortunes  of  the  Rever- 
end Cheever — was  as  thin  and  spare  as  she  could  well  be, 
and  no  suspicion  of  roundness  or  fatness  clung  any  where 
to  her  frame. 

But  the  poor,  thin  little  woman  had  been — at  least  as  to 
her  scriptural  duties — a rare  good  wife  to  Cheever,  since, 
at  divers  times  and  places,  shejiad  presented  her  lord  with 
no  less  than  nine  female  pledges  of  their  mutual  love  (eight 
of  whom  were  living). 

But  the  Reverend  Cheever  was  too  constantly  employed 
as  Travelling  and  Collecting  Secretary  to  the  Transatlantic 
Sambo  Salvation  Society  to  see  much,  either  of  his  loving 
spouse  or  of  her  eight  counterfeits,  who,  one  and  all, 
perpetuated  the  tapering,  spire-like  architecture  of  their 
mother,  being  indebted  only  to  their  father  for  the  ap- 
proaching eyes  and  the  high  cheek  bones.  The  Reverend 
Cheever,  although  a man  of  large  family,  was  anything  but 
a family  man.  He  was  wont  to  quarter  the  females  bear- 
ing his  name  wherever  roof  and  rations  could  be  had  most 
cheaply,  now  that  he  was  Travelling  Secretary,  etc.,  etc., 
and  thenceforward  to  see  as  little  of  them  as  possible.  But 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  scarcely  ever  been  either  a family 
or  a parochial  divine.  Parochial  cares,  to  tell  the  truth, 
rather  fled  than  courted  the  Reverend  Cheever.  Doubt- 
less this  had  been  a chief  consideration  moving  the  House 
of  Bishops — either  this  or  the  size  of  his  family,  which  in- 
creased numerically  inversely  to  the  square  of  his  parts  as 
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a shepherd  of  souls — to  place  him  over  his  present  peri- 
patetic fold. 

It  behooved  the  Reverend  Cheever,  according  to  the 
schedule  of  his  duties  as  Travelling  and  Collecting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Transatlantic  Sambo  Salvation  Society,  once  a 
year  to  visit  every  church  parish  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  receive  from  such  the  annual  stipend  or  contribution 
with  which  it  was  directed  to  swell  the  funds  of  that  highly 
advantageous  association.  This  the  Travelling  and  Col- 
lecting Secretary,  doubtless,  found  impracticable.  At  any' 
rate,  doubtless  in  the  laudable  desire  to  save  large  travel- 
ling bills  to  remote  and  feeble  parishes,  (whose  offerings, 
when  secured,  would  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses  of 
their  collection,)  the  Reverend  Cheever  was  generally  to 
be  found  cosily  and  even  luxuriously  quartered  in  certain 
large  cities,  whose  costliest  hotels  were  in  the  nearest 
proximity  of  the  largest  and  most  opulent  churches  to 
which  he  was  visitor.  At  these  he  could  not  only  be  on 
the  ground  to  receive  the  great  offerings  of  the  great  con- 
gregations, but  could  easily,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  discount 
certain  long  journeys  in  cold  or  snow  or  slush,  which 
otherwise  might  have  become  necessary. 

If,  indeed,  by  quartering  himself  in  a first  floor  suite  at- 
tl-e  Turtle  Soup  Hotel,  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  he  could  save 
the  Sambo  Salvation  Society  certain  travelling  expenses 
to  Scowville  or  Chebunk  or  Froghegan,  or  certain  other 
desolate  and  dreary  outskirts,  why  should  he  not  do  it  ? 
If  the  Wilton  carpets  and  the  velvet  arm-chairs  were  paid 
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for  by  the  Society’s  collections,  at  least  they  were  strewn 
with  letters  and  telegrams  and  papers  and  documents ; 
and  the  city  clergymen  were  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  executive  ability  evinced  by  Brother  Badlot,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  business  he  could  dispose  of  in  one  day. 
At  least,  nobody  ever  charged  him  with  carrying  about 
with  him  a certain  trunk  full  of  papers  for  strewing  pur- 
poses. Besides,  from  the  Wilton  carpets  and  the  velvet 
arm-chairs,  went  forth,  to  every  parish  in  the  land,  summons 
to  forward,  by  money  order  or  draft  or  express,  the  savings 
of  their  Sunday-schools,  and  the  five-cent  collections  of 
their  pew-owners — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed 
they  immediately  did.  At  least,  the  provincial  parishes, 
by  promptly  forwarding  their  allotted  assessments,  escaped 
the  well-worn  and  yellow  sermon  which,  at  this  date,  con- 
stituted the  Reverend  Cheever’s  repertoire,  (and  by  means 
of  which  he,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  have  levied  a sort  of 
doctrinal  or  theological  blackmail,)  by  compounding  for  its 
non-delivery — with  the  wardens  of  the  city  churches  in 
whose  neighborhood  he  tarried — for  a little  extra  fat  upon 
the  buxom  check  they  sent  him. 

This  sermon  of  Cheever’s — we  cannot  forbear  noting 
here — was‘  in  many  other  ways  besides,  in  the  guise  of 
blackmail,  useful  to  its  possessor.  It  was,  without  loss 
of  copyright,  regularly  published  in  the  Secretary’s  annual 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  Salvation  Society  (fictitious 
doctors  of  divinity,  and  merchant  princes  conveniently 
living — if  living  at  all,  for  many  of  them  had  been  long 
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gathered  to  their  various  rewards  e’er  being  made  aware 
of  their  blushing  honors — at  distances  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand miles  apart,  all  over  the  United  States),  thus  raising 
that  pamphlet  to  a bulkiness  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  its  perusal,  or  even,  in  time,  of  removing  its 
buff  post-paid  cover.  Of  course,  the  House  of  Bishops 
was  well  satisfied  with  its  servant.  For  the  Reverend 
Cheever  never  failed  to  turn  in  regularly  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  whatever  balances  remained 
over  and  above  his  own  expenses,  towards  meeting  their 
modest  bills  for  stationary,  office-rent,  clerk  hire,  and 
postage ; and,  if  the  balance  thus  transmitted  sometimes 
failed  to  meet  these  latter,  an  appeal  to  some  city  parish 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  soon  brought  up  the  arrear.  Of 
course,  the  House  of  Bishops  was  satisfied,  for  were  not 
the  Sambos,  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  duties  to  the 
Decalogue,  allowed  to  go  on  selling  their  neighbors  into 
slavery,  marrying  by  the  pound,  burying  each  other  alive 
(first  breaking  each  others  legs  at  the  knee)  at  the 
crowning  of  their  kings,  and  decorating  their  sooty  skins 
with  blacking-box  labels  and  tin  foil  off  European 
tobacco  ? They  made  actually  no  complaint  whatever 
to  the  aforesaid  House  of  Bishops.  And,  if  the  House  of 
Bishops  heard  no  complaint  from  the  beneficiaries,  how  un- 
reasonable a House  of  Bishops  must  they  have  been  to  find 
fault.  Meanwhile,  if  a few  uninfluential  laymen  derived  an 
impression  that —within  a limited  radius  of  the  great  church 
that  sent  its  check  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
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Reverend  Cheever  Badlot — and  hundred  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  were  starving  for  bread  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  or  clothing  enough  to  keep 
them  from  freezing  stilf — such  impression  was  doubtless 
erroneous.  At  least,  if  the  impression  existed,  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  Cheever  Badlot.  Did  he  not  say  in  his  great 
sermon  everything  calculated  to  remove  such  an  impression, 
and  did  he  not  demonstrate,  out  of  the  Bible  itself,  that  if 
a single  Sambo,  on  the  coral  strands  of  any  Sambo  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  were  brought  to  a knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rors in  store  for  evil-doers,  not  only  seventy-five  thousand 
but  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  were  well  spent? 

And  besides,  if  there  were  any  of  God’s  starving  poor 
in  New  York  City,  was  not  the  Society  for  Preaching  the 
Gospel  to  Empty  Stomachs  organized  especially  to  take 
care  of  them  ! How  many  texts  had  he  not  supplied  to 
the  sermon,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  buying  a dollar’s 
worth  of  bread  for  a hungry  mother  with  a brood  of  hun- 
gry little  children,  when  by  the  moderate  outlay  of  only 
twenty  thousand  dollars  more,  that  first  dollar  might  be 
transferred  to  the  aforesaid  coral  strands,  to  teach  a Sambo 
the  error  of  his  ways  ? 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  even  the  texts  had  been 
worn  shabby  and  threadbare  in  the  interests  of  these  deaf 
adders — the  above  mentioned  uninfluential  laymen-^who 
stopped  up  their  absurd  ears.  Indeed,  the  only  text  in 
all  Holy  writ,  which  the  Reverend  Cheever  Badlot  had 
never,  by  any  accident,  used  for  this  purpose,  was  an  in- 
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different  one,  only  to  be  lighted  on  by  much  burrowing,  in 
the  obscure  epistle  of  St.  James,  which  ran  thus  : 

If  a brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily 
food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace  ; 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled ; notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? ” 

But  St.  James  was  only  a misinformed  and  misguided 
apostle,  and  could  not  well  be  cited  to  oppose  the  valu- 
able utterances  of  the  Reverend  Cheever  Badlot. 

The  Reverend  Cheever  was  sitting  one  ofternoon  in  his 
elegant  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Northumberland.  (At 
this  date  New  York  snobbishness  and  flunkeyism  mainly 
expressing  itself  in  christening  it  swell  hotels  with  names 
out  of  Burke’s  Peerage.)  It  was  a November  day.  The 
streets  of  the  city,  even  in  the  swell  locality  where  towered 
the  Northumberland,  were  in  a desperate  state  of  mud 
and  slush,  even  for  New  York  streets,  well-known  to  be 
the  dirtiest  streets  in  all  the  world.  New  York,  however, 
may  not  begrudge  them  dirt.  Doubtless  if  her  streets  are 
dirtier,  it  is  because  her  trade  is  mightier,  than  in  other 
cities.  Trade  must  leave  its  defilements  somewhere,  and 
it  is  better  in  the  streets  than  on  the  hands  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  traders. 

The  Reverend  Cheever  Badlot  was  alone.  As  we  have 
said,  he  always  left  his  wife  at  home.  Mrs.  Badlot  had 
lost  her  comeliness  with  the  birth  of  her  ninth  child,  and 
grown  scrawny  and  peaked.  Therefore  a proper  pride  on 
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Cheever's  part  induced  him  nevei  to  speak  to  her  before 
company,  much  less  to  bring  her  into  the  precincts  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

As  the  Reverend  Cheever  leaned  back  in  the  luxurious 
velvet  of  his  arm-chair,  with  his  heels  sunk  into  a velvet 
hassock,  regarding — in  the  light  of  the  waning  wintry  day — 
the  carriages,  carts,  horsemen  and  pedestrians  wallowing 
in  the  mire  and  filth  ; his  mind  was  running  easily,  back 
and  forward,  over  his  past  and  present  career,  from  the 
time  when  he  was  wallowing — as  the  poor  human  and  in- 
human devils  before  him,  in  the  mire  of  Fifth  Avenue — in 
the  sloppier  mire  of  poverty.  Perhaps  it  was  the  mud, 
but,  at  any  rate,  as  his  memory  ran  on,  dwelling  here  and 
there  upon  little  episodes  of  the  past,  the  Reverend 
Cheever  Badlot  found  himself  thinking  about  his  first 
charge,  a little  starveling  church  in  a small,  muddy 
village,  suburban  to  the  very  city  in  which  he  now  found 
himself.  A church  edifice  of  wood,  built  after  a model 
supposed  by  the  builder  to  be  gothic,  with  a ram-shackle, 
idiotic  and  incoherent  organ,  and  a cracked  and  wheezy 
bell.  Behind  it  stood  the  rectory,  a huge  comfortless 
frame  building  of  three  stories,  big  enough  for  a hotel,  in 
one  corner  of  which  he  had  bivouacked  with  his  wife,  his 
first  girl,  then  a child  of  eight  or  nine  summers  and  win- 
ters, and  with  what  few  pieces  of  furniture  he  had 
managed  to  squeeze  out  of  a shadowy  salary,  forever  in 
arrears.  He  shuddered  as  he  recalled  the  over-worked 
wife,  the  hungry  little  girl  all  rags  and  tattets,  and  the 
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whole  slipshod  and  starving  establishment.  The  box  of 
mildewed  sermons  in  the  garret,  and  the  listless  desperate 
life  now,  thank  heaven,  is  lived  through,  and  done  with 
forever.  The  wintry  Sunday  mornings,  when  he  huddled 
in  bed  to  keep  warm,  his  wife  struggling  with  a fire  or 
with  domestic  duties,  when  the  tiny  knock  would  come 
at  his  door. 

“ Well?”  from  beneath  the  bedclothes. 

“ Papa,  it’s  almost  ten  o’clock.” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  dear;  run  out  and  ring  the  bell,  and 
tlien  go  up  and  get  me  a sermon.” 

Then  the  little  girl,  thrusting  her  feet  into  a pair  of  her 
father’s  boots,  would  wade  out  through  the  snow,  across 
the  lawn  and  into  the  church ; where,  with  blue  little 
fingers,  she  would  pull  at  the  bell-rope,  until  the  toneless 
bell  would  crash  again.  Back  into  the  house,  off  with 
the  boots,  the  little  thing  would  anon  clamber  up  the 
stairway  to  the  old  garret,  thrust  her  hand  into  the  box, 
secure  a sermon  at  random,  and  bring  it  down  again  to 
the  cheerless  kitchen,  where,  before  the  smoky  fire,  her 
father  would  swallow  a shivering,  cup  of  coffee,  seize  his 
surplice,  and  dash  off  to  the  church. 

It  was  almost  a nightmare — the  horrible  vision — and  a 
knock  at  the  door  gratefully  interrupted  it : 

“Come  in  !” 

A waiter  in  the  hotel  livery. 

“ A gentleman  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“ Where  is  the  card  ? ” 
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“He  said  he  wouldn’t  send  any,  sir,  but  wanted  me  to 
say  a gentleman,  and  that  you  would  see  him.” 

The  Reverend  Cheever  stood  (or  sat)  very  much  upon 
his  dignity.  He  was  wont  to  require  most  religiously 
every  etiquetterie  of  the  subjects  who  intruded  upon  his 
state.  But  somehow,  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  the 
horrid  nightmare  of  his  early  poverty  seemed  hovering 
painfully  near  him,  he  sought  the  stranger’s  presence  as  a 
relief,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  issued  his  edict  to  show 
the  gentleman  up. 

Meanwhile  the  Reverend  Cheever  had,  without  disturb- 
ing his  contemplative  attitude,  reached  over  to  a light 
table,  upon  which  were  scattered  papers,  manuscripts  and 
pamphlets,  in  great  profusion,  and  seized  a handful  or  so 
of  the  latter.  These  he  piled  into  his  lap,  and  taking  up 
the  first  he  came  to,  relapsed  into  profound  study  of  its 
contents,  holding  it  before  his  eyes,  with  one  hand,  and 
bending  down  to  touch  with  his  forehead  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  one  (which,  it  must  be  added,  was 
his  favorite  attitude). 

The  gentleman,  when  he  entered,  did  not  seem  to  be 
overawed  by  either  the  presence  or  the  attitude,  but  stood 
looking  curiously  at  the  Reverend  Cheever. 

Cheever  raised  his  eyes  : 

“ Did  I not  tell  you  I never  wanted  to  see  you  again  ? ” 
he  muttered.  “ Go  away ; since  my  holy  profession — ” the 
stranger  sneered  just  perceptibly  at  this,  but  caused  no 
interruption — “ forbids  my  shooting  you  like  a dog,  as  you 
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deserve,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  you,  will  you  not,  at  least,  keep  out  of  my  sight?” 

“ God  knows  I wish  you  would  shoot  me,”  said  the 
stranger,  “ I care  as  little  to  see  you  as  you  possibly  can 
to  see  me.  But  I suppose  it  is  my  duty  to  call  upon  you 
now.” 

“Duty!  If  it  had  been  your  duty  to  come  here,  you 
would  have  kept  away  ; however,  as  it  is  your  duty  to  keep 
away,  you  come.” 

The  stranger  hesitated  a moment,  as  if  suppressing 
something  that  tried  to  find  utterance  between  his  lips. 

“ Let  that  go.  I am  here  on  what  concerns  us  both, 
and  not  because  I feel  any  pleasure  in  the  interview.  I 
believe  I have  news  of  your  daughter  ! ” 

“ God  ! man,  will  you  leave  me  ? ” cried  Cheever. 
“ After  ruining  her.” 

“You  lie.  Keep  your  seat,”  said  the  stranger,  seeing 
Cheever  offer  as  if  to  rise.  “ You  must  hear  me  now,  at 
any  rate.  I loved  your  daughter.  We  fled  from  you,  and 
not  from  the  law.  God  knows  that ! ” 

“ You  killed  her — she  is  dead,”  said  Cheever  in  mortal 
terror — for  the  stranger,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  stood 
over  him  with  eyes  glaring — and  he  sank  feebly  back  in 
the  velvet  chair. 

“ She  is  dead,”  said  the  stranger,  sadly.  “ Will  you 
hear  me.  It  is  about  her  I have  come.” 

“Yes,  yes,  go  on,”  said  Cheever,  “ only  sit  down  in  a 
chair,”  and  then  Cheever  himself  rose,  and,  waddling  to 
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the  bell  touched  it.  “ Light  all  the  lights  will  you  ? ” he 
said,  in  no  gracious  tone,  to  the  waiter  who  answered  it. 

And,  when  the  gas  was  all  lighted,  Cheever  seemed  to 
feel  safer  in  the  stranger’s  presence,  and  the  two  men  sat 
down  together. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


CARTON  AND  WELBY. 


HE  visitor  who  thus  intruded  himself  on  the  Reve- 


X rend  Cheever  Badlot  was  a character  to  whom  we 
may  as  well  be  introduced.  His  name  was  Dexter  Shove. 
He  was  a man  approaching  sixty  years  of  age,  tall  and  not 
ill-looking,  with  an  iron-gray  beard  and  moustache,  a head 
inclining  to  be  bald,  and  an  erect  military  air.  His  career 
had  been  a chequered  one,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
curiosity,  he  was  a person  one  would  care  to  meet,  at 
least  once.  He  had  in  turn  figured  as  a Brigadier-General 
under  Kossuth,  in  Hungary;  a Russian  Captain  in  the 
Crimea ; a conspirator  with  Orsini  in  Italy ; an  aide  to 
Walker  in  Nicaragua ; a red-shirted  volunteer  with  Gari- 
baldi ; a Fenian  agent  in  the  heart  of  London ; a Colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  ; a free 
lance  with  Maximilian  in  Mexico ; and  a blockade  runner 
into  Wilmington,  where  he  was  captured ; thence  he 
found  his  way  into  the  secret  service  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  settled  in  Washington, 
been  admitted  to  the  tar  of  that  city,  practised  incidentally 
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in  its  courts,  but  chiefly  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol.  He 
left  this  occupation  in  turn,  however,  to  become  a Com- 
munist inside  the  walls  of  Paris  ; next  he  drew  a sword  in 
the  liberating  army  of  Cuba,  but  returned  in  time  to  go  to 
Santo  Domingo  as  a confidential  agent  of  President  Grant ; 
and  finally  turned  up  in  the  memorable  intrigues  concern- 
ing President  Grant’s  successor.  During  one  of  his  rest- 
less sojourns  in  the  United  States,  he  had  seen  and  loved 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Badlot,  who,  like 
Desdemona,  had  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed, 
and — led  by  this  only  witchcraft,  like  Desdemona  again — 
had  fled  from  her  father’s  roof  in  the  night,  with  her  soldier. 

The  Reverend  Cheever  had,  true  to  himself,  proclaim- 
ed his  daughter  an  outcast  forever,  and  ordered  that  her 
name  should  never  be  spoken  in  his  presence,  and  that 
everything  that  had  belonged  to  her  should  be  burned — an 
order  which  his  poor  broken-spirited  wife  had  literally 
obeyed.  As  for  the  fast-succeeding  daughters,  they  had 
never  seen  their  elder  sister  Elsie,  nor  had  they  ever 
known  of  her  existence,  except  from  certain  household 
relics  which,  perchance,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  their 
father. 

Poor  Mrs.  Badlot  had  often  wept  in  secret  over  her 
daughter’s  memory;  and  even  Cheever,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  musing  moments  when  an  image  of  the  large,  wist- 
ful eyes  and  the  scared,  wan  face  of  his  daughter  would 
stare  at  him  painfully  from  the  past.  She  had  grown  up, 
as  every  woman  did  in  Cheever’ s household,  a drudge  for 
Q* 
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him.  She  had  gone  in  rags,  as  had  her  mother  before  her 
and  after  her,  in  order  that  Cheever  might  sip  his  wine. 
And  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  supperless,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  crushing  poverty,  that  he  might  feed.  But 
for  all  that,  she  had  grown  up  a beauty.  Nature  sometimes 
triumphs  in  spite  of  all  that  men  can  do  to  thwart  her ; and 
Elsie  had  been  a gentle,  lovely,  loving  and  dutiful  daughter. 
Dexter  Shove  had  seen  her  one  Sunday  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  suburb  of  which  Cheever  was  spiritual  guide. 
Godless  man  as  he  was,  he  had  strolled  into  church  that 
day.  He  had  loved,  in  his  wild  way,  the  girl,  and  offered 
her  marriage.  But  it  had  been  in  one  of  his  poor  times  ; 
he  had  not  a cent  in  the  world,  and  Cheever,  upon  his  frank 
confession,  had  forbidden  him  the  house.  But  Elsie  had 
clung  to  him,  and  one  night  she  had  stolen  from  the  house 
and  fled  in  her  lover’s  arms.  She  had  nothing  to  take  with 
her,  except  a kiss  stolen  from  her  mother’s  sleeping  lips; 
she  could  not  dower  her  husband — as  she  fondly  thought 
him — with  a shawl  to  wrap  around  her  shoulders. 

Poor  child  ! She  had  not  found  happiness  in  her  new 
life.  Poverty,  a poverty  as  dire  as  that  from  which  she 
had  escaped,  still  surrounded  her.  And  after  the  first 
pride  of  possessing  was  over,  the  father  of  her  coming 
child  began  to  sigh  for  his  old  paths.  One  morning,  in  a 
wretched  garret  on  Lispenard  Street,  a garret  into  which 
the  rain  was  dripping,  she  awoke  to  find  at  her  bedside  a 
purse  and  a note.  Her  protector — ^husband  she  still  vainly 
thought  him — had  gone  off  on  one  of  his  hair-breadth  ex- 
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peditions,  this  time  into  the  Rebel  service,  he  told  her ; 
but  he  had  left  her  a few  hundred  dollars.  To  do  him  what- 
ever justice  he  could  claim  from  that — it  was  all  the  money 
he  could  raise  with  all  the  trinkets  he  had  in  the  world — a 
watch,  a diamond,  and  a revolver  given  him  by  Garibaldi. 
That  was  all  he  knew ; where  she  had  gone,  of  what  had 
become  of  her,  he  soon  forgot  to  speculate.  In  his  ten 
thousand  adventures  and  escapades  with  pirates,  plunder- 
ers, warriors,  and  women — the  life  of  the  poor  girl  he  had 
ruined  was  only  one  of  his  least-thrilling  and  least-remem- 
bered episodes,  to  Shove.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
brawny  days  well  over,  he  was  again  a resident  of  New 
York.  By  virtue  of  the  reminiscences  of  his  last  intrigues 
he  had  managed  to  be  appointed  a Police  Surgeon,  attached 
to  one  of  the  central  precincts.  He  had  been  a good  sol- 
dier and  blockade-runner ; very  little  of  a lawyer,  he  was 
still  less  of  a surgeon,  but  it  was  the  only  position  just  then 
in  the  gift  of  certain  parties  he  had  served,  and  he  took  it. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  surgeon  enough  for  the  poor  devils  he 
was  called  to  operate  upon,  his  superiors  thought.  He 
had  sewn  up  a gash  in  his  own  face,  the  horrid  scar  of 
which  was  still  visible ; and  so  the  man  of  many  expedi- 
ents, on  the  whole,  Dexter  Shove,  became  Dr.  Shove,  of 

the th  precinct.  He  lodged  in  meagre  apartments  on 

the  second  floor  of  a teeming  tenement  in  Carmine  Street, 
over  a taxidermist's  shop,  which  bore,  above  the  door, 
the  sign.  Carton  & Welby. 

Carton  & Welby  was  a short,  dirty,  little  Corsican  ; or,  as 
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he  called  himself,  Italian  Frenchman.  At  least  inquirers 
after  the  firm  never  by  any  chance  saw  anybody  else  than 
he.  He  rented  his  shop,  however,  paid  the  rent,  sent  in 
and  collected  and  receipted  bills  in  the  dual  name,  and 
took  all  orders  in  that  name  and  style.  Whether  he  was 
Carton,  or  whether  he  was  Welby,  or  both,  nobody  knew. 
If  he  was  asked  for  his  name,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
firm,  and  as  he  stood  everywhere  for  an  honest,  if  dirty, 
little  fellow — paying  his  way,  sticking  to  his  work,  living 
within  his  means,  hurting  nobody,  by  word  or  deed,  but 
doing  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him— nobody  molested  him. 

Dr.  Shove,  who  had  been  both  French  and  Italian  in 
his  time,  took  a great  fancy  to  the  little  foreigner,  and 
would  spend  much  time  amid  the  grotesque  chattels  in  his 
shop,  and  watching  the  processes  of  its  proprietor’s  unique 
handicraft. 

Carton  & Welby,  too,  did  a good  business.  The  cus- 
tomers of  a taxidermist  seldom  come  in  person  to  his  shop, 
business  being  mostly  done  by  letter  or  messenger.  But 
Carton  & Welby,  in  good  times  or  bad  times,  sewed  up 
his  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes  ; took  out  real  eyes,  and 
put  in  glass  eyes  instead,  sent  away  his  refuse,  and — won- 
derful to  the  neighbors — not  only  never  had  a sheriff  on 
his  premises,  but  had  a shilling  for  a beggar,  or  a penny  for 
the  dirtiest  of  the  dirty  faced  children  who  multiplied  like 
Vallambrosian  leaves,  in  the  neighborhood. 

Moreover,  his  shop  was  a sort  of  headquarters  for  the 
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neighborhood.  He  was  much  more  of  a leech  than  Dr. 
Shove  himself,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  almos  t any  thing. 
If  a child  was  sick,  he  could  tell  what  would  bring  it  around. 
If  a midwife  was  not  procurable,  either  from  poverty  or  sur- 
prise, Carton  & Welby  could  do  the  business.  If  a horse, 
attached  to  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars  which  passed  his  door, 
cast  a shoe,  Carton  & Welby  could  nail  it  on  as  good  as  any 
blacksmith.  Not  to  enumerate  all  of  his  accomplishments, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Carton  & Welby  was  the  good  genius 
of  Carmine  Street — a dirty  genius  truly,  but  still  a good  one. 
One  Monday  morning,  however,  the  whole  street  were  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  and  horror  to  find  Carton  & Wel- 
by’s  doors  barred  at  half-past  eight  o’clock.  By  nine,  the 
shutters  had  not  been  removed,  nor  by  ten,  nor  eleven, 
nor  twelve.  The  counsel  of  Roundsman  Jones  was  taken. 
Dr.  Shove  moved  that  officer,  and  it  was  unanimously 
seconded  by  the  neighborhood  (by  this  time  gathered 
in  force  around  Carton  & Welby ’s  door)  that  he  break  it 
in. 

But  when  the  door  was  in,  the  owls,  the  foxes,  the 
squirrels,  the  monkeys,  and  the  black-and-tan  dogs  were 
found  undisturbed.  There  was  no  money  in  the  till,  and 
neither  were  there  any  signs  of  violence  about  the  prem- 
ises. Upon  Carton  & Welby’s  work-bench  were  found  the 
tools  of  their  (or  his)  trade,  carefully  disposed.  The  firm’s 
bed,  in  the  little  rear  room,  had  not  been  slept  upon,  nor 
his  morning  coffee  boiled.  Neither  was  Carton  & Wel- 
by anywhere  to  be  found.  The  only  object  in  the  whole 
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establishment — which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  there 
for  at  least  a hundred  years — was  a small,  white  enameled 
card  upon  the  counter,  on  which  was  written  in  a foreign 
hand,  Dr,  Gratz  Foeffling,  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
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AVENGING  ANGELS. 


CHAPTER  1. 


OFF  FOR  A HONEY-MOON. 


MONO  the  passengers  booked  for  Liverpool,  one 


bright  autumn  morning,  by  the  vast  White  Star 
steamship  Britannic,  appeared  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  W arldorf. 

And  on  that  same  autumn  morning,  at  about  eleven 
o’clock,  there  stood  upon  the  Britannic’s  deck,  Mrs.  Barton 
— Mrs.  Barton  never  so  pre-eminently  herself  as  now — 
when  covering  with  warm,  triumphant  maternal  kisses,  the 
tout  ensemble  of  feathers,  ribbons,  buttons,  overskirt,  yel- 
low hair,  nine-button  gloves  and  pink  cheeks,  which  had 
stood  so  gallantly  by  her  side  in  the  struggle  against  the 
world  and  the  Warldorfs.  | 

It  was  an  embrace  such  as  the  emperor  might  have  giv- 
en the  bravest  of  the  brave — his  Marshal  Ney  on  the  field 
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of  Aiisterlitz.  Against  bewildering  odds,  Mrs.  Barton,  the 
conqueror,  had  planned,  determined,  organized  ; and  little 
Jeannie,  bravest  of  the  brave,  had,  under  her,  carried  the 
day.  The  glittering  prize  for  which  all  maternal  New 
York  had  struggled,  and  scratched,  and  crowded,  washers, 
and  none  could  take  it  from  her. 

A thousand  friends  came  down  to  say  good-bye.  The 
little  fragile  bride  was  hugged,  and  kissed,  and  coddled  out 
of  shape  and  into  shape  again,  a thousand  times.  The 
end  of  the  long  cabin  table,  at  which  it  was  fondly 
hoped  the  little  creature  might  sometimes  sit  (at  least 
her  card  had  been  pinned  there  to  encourage  such  an  ex- 
pectation), was  piled  with  the  choicest  baskets  of  the  choic- 
est cut  flowers  that  five  hundred  florists  could  articulate 
into  “Jeannie,”  and  “Bon  Voyage,”  and  ^‘Au  Revoir,” 
and  “Good-bye,”  and  “Safe  Return,”  to  say  nothing  of 
steamships  and  pilot  boats,  and  yachts,  and  bridal  bells. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  great  ship  did  move  from  her 
moorings,  the  hemstitches,  the  delicate  lemons  and  pinks 
and  ashes  of  roses  and  lavenders,  that  waved  from  all  New 
Vork  was  proudest  of  in  the  way  of  “ society,”  were  calcu- 
lated to  impress,  at  least  the  British  seaman,  with  admira- 
tion and  with  awe,  as  it  reflected  on  the  value  of  the  treas- 
ure confided  to  its  vigilance. 

Within  an  hour  “society”  was  at  its  dinner.  Within 
an  hour  not  even  a bridal  state-room  could  shut  out  the 
sea-devil  from  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  newly- wedded. 
One  moment  the  perfect  Worth  traveling-dress,  the  nine- 
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button  gloves,  the  little  wilderness  of  ribbons  and  flowers 
perched  on  the  dizzy  bewilderment  of  golden  hair — the 
next,  the  awful  bowl ! The  groom,  in  his  shirt  and  drawers, 
steadies  himself  with  his  legs  and  fondly  tries  to  hold  that 
bowl,  and  over  it,  the  beloved  head  at  the  same  time  ! 
Head  ! oh,  what  a smooth  little  yellow  skull  is  now  that 
same  beloved  head ! Oh,  what  a tiny  knot  has  all  that 
dizzy  tangle  grown  to  be ! Let  us  not  follow  the  dirty 
devil  of  the  sea,  who  ties  our  diaphragms  into  hard  knots, 
into  the  sanctified  precincts  of  the  bridal  couch.  Who  of 
us  that  tread  the  ample  deck  above,  thinketh  of  the  two 
hundred  and  odd  tragedies  going  on  below  ? As  for  Phiiip 
and  his  particular  tragedy,  let  us  only  say,  God  help  him  ! 
One  hour  of  passionate  possession,  and  a whole  life  before 
him  ! If  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  terrible 
truth,  and  pace  the  reeling  deck  with  his  cigar  between  his 
tight  teeth,  grim  and  speechless,  can  we  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  blame  ? Deathly  sick  as  she  was,  we  may  be 
sure  that  Jeannie  had  her  little  flirtations  with  the  stalwart 
young  surgeon.  The  most  devilish  of  sea-fiends  could  not 
wring  that  art  out  of  her.  But  not  even  of  the  surgeon’s 
arms,  could  Philip  find  it  in  his  soul  to  be  jealous.  Stripped 
of  her  hair,  her  padding,  and  her  trimmings,  poor  little 
Jeannie  was  still  Jeannie  enough,  in  her  frilled  night-gown 
and  her  longitudinally  striped  stockings,  to  bring  herself 
to  bear  upon  the  good-looking,  manly  young  leech  who 
put  ice-bags  on  her  spine,  rolling  her  over  in  the  opera« 
tion,  as  the  ship  was  rolling  him,  like  a bolster. 
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But  Philip  had  the  stoic  heart  of  his  race.  He  had 
made  his  bed,  so  would  he  lie  in  it,  like  a Warldorf  as  he 
was.  There  was  no  doubting  that  another  man  would 
have  wished  he  might  be  thrown  overboard  with  the  floral 
bons  voyages  and  au  revoirs  and  ’ steamships  and  bridal- 
bells  ; but  not  he.  And  later  on,  when  the  dowdy  little 
angel,  who  had  filched  his  heart  by  false  hair  and  false 
pretences,  came  on  deck  under  the  grasp  of  the  young 
surgeon,  he  kissed  her  and  hoped  she  was  better.  Poor 
Philip ! 

As  the  steamer  drew  near  her  anchorage,  Jeannie,  how- 
ever, appeared  with  all  her  plumage,  and  was  again  the 
dazzling  thing  for  all  men  to  fall  before  who  had  em- 
barked at  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  perhaps  the  only  element  in  cre- 
ation which  will  make  a New  York  girl  oblivious  to  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  in  calmer  water  she  revives,  and  is 
her  very  self  again.  So  Jeannie,  armed  and  equipped  to 
bring  down  larger  game  than  a ship’s  surgeon,  like  a young 
Alexander,  felt  herself  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  world 
she  was  to  conquer.  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  as  had  New 
York,  should  do  obeisance  to  her  yellow  hair,  to  her  toil- 
ettes, and  to  the  pout  of  her  piquant  lips  ! 

The  lighter  has  boarded  the  steamer,  and  Jeannie  has 
seen,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  what  must  ever  be — of  all 
comical  things,  the  most  comical  to  American  eyes — an 
Englishman  ! It  is  not  the  first  glance,  however,  but  long 
experience,  which  tells  the  Yankee  eye  that  Cruiksliank, 
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supposed  at  home  to  be  a caricaturist,  was  only  the  pho* 
tographer  of  his  countrymen  after  all ! 

At  last — after  porters  and  shillings,  and  confusion,  and 
excisemen,  pawing,  with  clumsy  fists,  in  among  the  delicate 
mysteries  of  Jeannie’s  trunks,  in  search  of  contraband 
cigars — in  pitchy  darkness  and  a chilly  mist  from  the  water, 
the  bridal  party  leave  the  stately  Britannic  (which  seems, 
in  spite  of  all  they  have  suffered  within  her  iron  sides,  like 
home,  now  they  come  to  part  from  her  forever),  and  take 
the  deck  of  a dirty,  slimy,  and  snorting  lighter,  which  is 
to  land  them  on  mother  soil.  An  economy,  doubtless,  by 
which  the  company  reconcile  them  to  the  luxurious  saloons 
in  which  they  have  tempted  us  across,  is  this  same 
lighter. 

The  mist  has  grown  into  a dismal  drizzling  rain  over  the 
murky  Mersey.  Passengers,  trunks,  freight,  porters,  excise- 
men, crew,  stokers,  engine,  funnel,  steam-whistle,  steer- 
ing-gear, everything,  in  fact,  is  crowded  upon  the  single  deck 
and  Philip — for  the  first  time  since  the  priest  declared  them 
one,  is  moved  in  sheer  pity — to  pass  his  great  warm  arms 
around  his  poor  shivering  little  wife  ; to  forget  her  false  hair 
and  pads,  and  even  her  desperate  flirtations  with  the  ship’s 
surgeon. 

Then  comes  a Liverpool  cab,  and  a Liverpool  hotel, 
which  is  better  than  a sea-sick,  tossing  couch,  at  any  rate, 
and  a hurried  ride  to  London. 

Poor  little  Jeannie  ! There  was  Philip,  to  be  sure, — 
her  husband,  and  she  was  his  wife.  The  holy  tie  was 
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tied,  but,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  imagine  why  she 
should  have  come  to  London.  In  the  gloomy,  foggy 
town  she  groaned  and  moaned  for  her  home.  How  could 
she  live  ? How  could  she  drink  the  muddy  coffee,  and 
nibble  at  the  soggy  rolls,  and  blow  out  a tallow  candle  in 
a tin  candlestick  instead  of  turning  off  the  gas ; be 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dowdy  Englishwomen,  and 
wash  in  washbowls  and  pitchers  ! 

It  was,  let  us  admit,  the  least  bit  hard  upon  Jeannie, 
Poor  little  thing ! How  could  she  expect,  the  pampered 
idol  of  New  York,  to  find  in  the  mighty  Abbey,  in  the 
temple  where  gentle  Goldsmith  rests,  in  the  Tower,  or  in 
the  noble  London  of  the  past,  a recognition  that  would 
compensate  her  for  her  lavatories  of  marble,  her  mirrors 
and  her  velvet  carpets  ? 

“O  Philip,  isn’t  Paris  nicer  than  this?  Let’s  go  to 
Paris ! ” 

That  was  all  she  could  say  of  historic  London.  And 
so,  from  out  the  city  of  bald  brick,  and  from  the  nation 
of  seedy  hats,  she  sped  onward  to  the  glittering  capital  of 
which  she  had  dreamed  so  much. 

Across  the  few  waves  which  Britannia  does  not  pretend 
to  rule — the  boisterous  chop  sea  of  the  Channel — the  bridal 
party  were  again  tossed  and  tumbled.  We  have  heard 
New  Yorkers  groan  at  the  accommodations  of  a New 
York  street  car,  where  the  problem  of  how  to  get  in  is 
only  approached  by  the  problem  of  how  to  get  out,  but 
wherein,  an’  it  please  God,  one  can  be  perpendicular.  In 
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the  vile  and  loathsome  little  boats  which  afford  the  only 
transportation  for  human  beings  between  the  two  largest 
and  wealthiest  cities  on  the  globe,  you  have  all  this — ex- 
cept the  perpendicular. 

Pale  and  agonized,  poor  little  Jeannie  lay  moaning  and 
panting ; too  deathly,  this  time,  even  to  flirt  with  her  death- 
ly neighbor. 

A fetid  air  that  not  even  sea-breezes  can  blow  away ; 
sick  men,  sick  women,  sick  babies,  sick  poodles. 

If  you  stay  on  deck — there  is,  of  course,  but  one  (they 
would  get  along  without  any  deck  at  all,  if-  they  could)-*- 
one  may  be  showered  with  a spray  far  less  wholesome  than 
sea-spray.  If,  after  infinite  labor,  guiding  each  other’s 
halting  steps,  you  gain  the  beastly  hole  below — a hole  in 
which  you  cannot  live,  but  in  which  you  might,  peradven- 
ture,  die — and  find  a-  sofa,  or  rather  a shelf,  on  which  to 
throw  yourself,  a little  cabin-boy  places  at  your  side  a 
bowl — a great  flaunting  white  bowl,  last  resource  of  malig- 
nity. 

The  captain — at  least  you  suppose  it  is  a captain — a 
globular  creature  of  about  equal  width  and  length,  with  a 
face  the  shade  of  warmed-through  roast  beef,  is  sitting  at  a 
little  table,  eating  some  sandwiches  and  enjoying  them. 

He  makes  them,  before  he  eats  them,  out  of  something 
that,  in  your  gasping  condition,  you  take  to  be  salt  pork. 
. . . He  is  certainly  putting  mustard  upon  it,  whatever  it 
is  . . . and  he  certainly  is  liberal  with  his  bread. 

Around  him  are  at  least  sixteen  disgustingly  sick  men, 
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seventeen  white  bowls,  more  or  less  useful  to  their  propri- 
etors ; but  he  eats  with  a relish  that  makes  you  hate  him. 

The  pent-up  cabin  resounds  with  the  groans  of  its  in- 
mates, echoing  the  groans  of  those,  less  miserable,  on  deck. 
Two  black  little  Frenchmen  are  shrugging  shoulders  at 
each  other  in  the  corner,  and  two  or  three  Cook’s  tourists 
are  drinking  brandy  and  water  at  a little  square  hole  under 
the  stairway.  If  you  happen  to  remember  that  the  unpal- 
atable word  “nausea”  comes  straight  from  the.  Greek 
Nat)?,  which  means  a ship,  you  get  some  idea  of  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things.  Happy  are  they  who  on  the  English 
Channel  can  fix  their  minds  on  anything  besides  their  own ' 
misery — and  Navs  will  do  as  well  as  anything  else. 

But  in  Paris,  surrounded  once  more  by  well-dressed  wo- 
men and  chivalrous,  devoted  ^men,  Jeannie  was  herself 
again ; she  was  almost  in  love  with  her  husband  for  bringing 
her  there.  She  was  more  splendid  than  the  Splendide, 
where  they  lodged ; and  Paris  itself  was  outdone  by  the 
wardrobe  which  had  now  twice  crossed  the  ocean,  return- 
ing now  to  its  native  land  to  dazzle  its  peers  ! 

In  spite  of  all  he  had  expected  and  all  he  had  not  found 
in  Jeannie,  Philip  could  not  but  enjoy  her  pretty  little  sur- 
prise at  everything,  her  perfect  happiness — the  happiness, 
indeed,  of  artificiality — ^but  still  happiness. 

She  would  sit  at  his  side,  absolutely  purring  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  Grand  Opera,  or  at  the  circus  on  Saturday 
nights.  The  music  and  the  thousand  lights  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  set  her  wild  with  delight.  And  in  the  living  stream 
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of  carriages  pouring  along  to  the  Arch  and  the  Bois,  she 
(bund  the  world  again  she  had  panted  for  so  long. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  Paris  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
only  the  early  dressing  of  the  sad  city  of  the  very  last 
Republic. 

To  Philip,  who  had  known  the  old  Paris,  it  was  a sad- 
dening sight,  this  glitter  of  amusement,  while  the  glorious 
Arch  was  all  a gaunt  scaffolding,  and  where  every  statue 
in  the  Place  Concorde  was  covered  by  an  unsightly  shed, 
repairing  the  ravages  of  a Commune  to  which  every  beau- 
tiful thing  was  a stumbling-block.  Around  the  Madeleine, 
the  Pantheon,  and  the  Column  of  July,  workmen  were 
restoring  the  shattered  sculpture.  The  Vendome  column 
was  only  a pedestal.  The  Tuilleries  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  were  ghastly  ruins.  He  seemed  to  feel  a sort  of 
silent  despair  in  the  atmosphere.  To  him  the  politeness 
of  the  shopkeeper  missed  its  old  vivacity,  and  he  seemed 
to  walk  among  crumbling  palaces  burnt  with  fire,  among 
crumbling  columns  and  fallen  glories ; and  he  shrank  to 
see  the  hideous  trifold  ribaldry  of  La  Commune — Liberte, 
Egalite,  Fraternite  — a ribaldry  first  scrawled  in  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  guillotine,  writ  in  the  wasted  life 
of  three  Republics — cut  deep  into  every  scorched  and  tot- 
tering fa9ade.  “ The  ghost  of  the  Commune  hangs  over 
us  yet,”  said  Philip  to  Jeannie,  one  day,  as  they  drove  by 
the  ruins  of  the  Tuilleries. 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Jeannie;  * to  think  of  all  these 
people  living  on  rats  ! ” 
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‘‘Still/'  thought  Philip,  “here  is  the  old  Paris  of  History 
yet,”  and  in  time  he  learned  to  look  very  calmly  at  this 
vandalism.  “One  should  learn,”  he  mused,  “to  experi- 
ence history,  as  well  as  to  trace  it.  As  one  reads,  without 
tears,  of  the  sack  of  Troy,  so  must  we  dwell  with  tranquil- 
lity amid  this  ruin.” 

Vandals  and  destroyers  as  they  were,  the  Communists 
touched  nothing  of  the  first  Emperor.  Wherever  they 
went,  his  spirit  quailed  them.  They  dug  the  N’s  from  the 
Tuilleries,  but  they  did  not  desecrate  his  tomb. 

And  everywhere  it  is  so.  Not  only  in  Les  Invalides, 
but  everywhere  in  cultivated  Europe,  the  breath  of  the 
great  conqueror  still  strikes  men  dumb.  One  may  still 
wander  lonely  through  the  corridors  of  vast  museums  (in 
the  Saxon,  the  German,  and  the  Cossack  capital),  lined 
with  wonders  gathered  from  under  every  sun,  to  find  to 
this  day  a surging,  gaping  crowd,  jostling  each  other  to 
gaze  breathlessly  at  something,  a glove,  or  a spur — some 
thing  that  he  touched  in  life,  that  once  was  his. 

Under  the  dome  of  Les  Invalides,  the  multitudes 
who  gaze  upon  his  tomb  are  dumb.  They  move  with 
feet  that  do  not  sound,  and  with  garments  tliat  do  not 
lustle  with  their  step.  The  place  is  full  of  him — and  he  is 
France ! 

The  place  is  indeed  full  of  him ; a wan  child,  whose 
brain  is  dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  a whole  world ; a 
pale  student,  toiling  in  a garret,  but  still  bent  on  that 
universal  conquest,  still  planning,  in  poverty  and  silence. 
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of  what  he  dreamt  and  dreams.  Anon,  still  frail  and 
youthful,  he  moves  unscathed  through  fire  and  thunder 
and  blood ; and  further  on,  the  barriers  of  nature,  where 
she  sets  barriers  even  to  ambition,  he  alone  passes,  and  at 
the  highest  shrine  in  Europe  we  trace  to-day : 

NAPOLEON  PRiMA  Francorum  Imperator  semper  augusto  : 

ReSPUBLICAE  VaLESIANI^  ReSTAURATOR,  semper  OPTIMO: 

^Egyptae,  Bis  Italiae,  semper  invicto  : 

In  mone  Iovi  et  sempronii  semper  memorando. 

' Respublica  Valesiae  grata,  iidecembris,  annoMDCCCIV. 

We  do  not  need  the  names  engraven  at  our  feet  around 
his  porphyry — Marengo,  Jena,  Wagram,  Eylau,  Auster- 
litz  ! Were  they  not  the  lowering  names  we  spelled  out 
as  children  ! How  their  shadows  thicken  around  us  now, 
float  over  us  and  close  in  around  us,  like  the  awful  .^gis 
of  Olympus,  and  the  nimbus  of  the  Gods  ! . 

And,  grandest  of  all,  his  peaceful  end;  when  the 
mighty  heart  of  Caesar  conquered  itself,  and  he  who  had 
so  nearly  spanned  the  planet  with  his  empire — shut  in  by 
pent  and  craggy  rocks  and  a waste  of  sea — lived  in  the 
sunshine  of  a gentle,  calm  and  lonely  man  ! What  a soul 
was  his!  No  wonder  his  very  enemies  rear  stones  to 
mark  the  spots  where  he  stood — even  wlien  he  shook 
their  thrones.  Go  where  we  will  on  the  continent,  he 
has  been  there  before  us,  and— Empire,  or  Kingdom,  or 
Republic — the  France  he  loved  so  well  will  never  forget 
him,  their  decoration  and  their  fortress  I 
10 


CHAPTER  IL 


A FRIEND  IN  SPITE  OP  HIM. 

SINCE  Philip  had  married  Jeannie,  and  that,  j,t  least, 
was  beyond  peradventure,  it  would  be  more  comfort- 
able if  she  would  only  love  him — at  least  if  she  would 
pretend  to — so,  at  least,  thought  Philip.  During  the  life 
in  Paris,  when  Jeannie  was  happiest,  therefore,  Philip  came 
nearest  to  being  happy  too.  When  everything  went  right 
with  Jeannie,  nothing  could  be  sweeter  than  her  disposi- 
tion or  tenderer  than  her  touch.  Her  claws  were  tucked 
up  securely  underneath  the  velvet  paw ; and  since  they 
were  more  likely  to  stay  tucked  in  Paris  than  any’where 
else,  Philip  determined  to  make  Paris  his  resting-place  as 
long  as  possible. 

But  one  day,  Philip  had  a rencontre  in  the  Cour  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  which  filled  him  with  foreboding.  “ Hullo, 
old  boy  ! ” said  a well-remembered  voice  behind  him,  and 
looking  around  he  found  himself  saluted  by  George  East 
“ Hear  you’re  here  on  your  tour  I Sorry  not  to  have 
been  at  the  wedding,  but  was  called  over  by  business. 
Where  do  you  put  up  ? ” 
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Philip  barely  touched  his  hand. 

“At  the  Splendide,”  he  said. 

“ Glad  to  hear  it.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warldorf. 
Will  call  around.” 

Philip  w ould  just  as  soon  not  have  had  him  call  around. 
The  memory  of  that  night  on  the  veranda  at  Warldorf 
haunted  him  strangely  \ but  he  was  a son  of  his  name,  and 
he  said  proudly,  “We  will  be  honored.” 

East  showed  the  tips  of  two  white  teeth  under  his  fierce 
hussar  mustache,  and  offered  Philip  a cigar.  “ Found  it 
just  outside,  under  the  hotel  here ; only  cigars  in  Paris. 
By  the  way,  I’m  at  the  Chatham.  What  morning  can 
you  two  breakfast  with  me?  Of  course  you  dine  with 
Madame  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

George  East  had  been  the  warmest  friend  Philip  had 
ever  had ; but,  this  time,  he  was  determined  he  would  not 
ask  him  to  dinner. 

“ How  about  to-morrow  morning  ?”  said  East.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ The  day  after  ? ” 

“ Couldn’t.” 

“ Sunday,  then,”  said  George. 

“Promised  to  drive  with  my  wife  to  the  American 
Church.” 

“ Well,  then,  at  one  o’clock — stay ! Bring  Mrs.  Warl- 
dorf at  half-past  one,  and  we’ll  have  a little  party  of  three.” 

Philip  seemed  forced  to  the  arrangement. 
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“ At  what  hour  do  you  dine  ? ” said  George. 

**  At  seven  ; should  be  happy ” 

’Pon  my  soul,  no.  I asked  only  so  as  not  to  interfere 
when  I called.  My  dear  old  Phil,  you  and  I have  been 
friends  too  long  for  this.  No,  by  Jove ! If  you  and  your 

wife  can’t  breakfast  with  me.  I’ll  be  d d if  I’ll  dine 

with  you.” 

And  so  Philip,  in  spite  of  himself,  arranged  for  himself 
and  Jeannie  to  breakfast  with  East  on  Sunday,  on  condi- 
tion that  East  appeared  at  dinner  at  the  Splendide  on  Sat- 
urday at  seven.  “ What  a fool  I am,”  he  thought ; “ at 
any  rate  one  can’t  live  a lifetime  of  this  sort  of  thing ; bet- 
ter have  it  over  and  done  with.”  But  there  was  a queer, 
timid  throbbing  at  his  heart,  such  as  a Warldorf— accus- 
tomed to  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  to  die  only 
when  his  hour  came — had  never  known  before. 

But,  for  all  his  courage,  he  w’as  nervous  at  the  theatre 
that  night,  dreading  lest  the  old  friend  of  his  soul  should 
break  into  the  box  where  Jeannie  sat  chirping  at  his  side ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Sunday  came,  that  he  told  her  of 
the  proposed  dejeuner  at  the  Chatham. 

The  breakfast  after  service  was  a great  success.  Mr. 
East  did  the  honors  with  great  delicacy  and  tact — and  deli- 
cacy and  tact  is  nowhere  more  discernible  than  presiding 
at  a banquet,  even  of  three  people — and  covered  himself 
with  mild  glory.  He  talked,  laughed,  and  flirted  with  Jean- 
nie, who,  nothing  loath,  talked,  laughed  and  flirted  back,  in 
the  very  face  of  her  stern,  stiff,  owlish  husband,  whom  she 
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constantly  contrasted  in  her  soul  with  the  gay,  sparkling, 
versatile  Mr.  East.  The  two  were  becoming  inseparable 
friends.  Despite  Philip’s  millions,  George  already  looked 
at  him  as  a sort  of  wittold*  cuckold,  as  which,  as  Master 
Brooke  said,  the  devil  hath  not  such  a name.  But  in  this, 
we  fear,  he  overshot  somewhat  his  mark.  Still  it  was  bad 
enough  as  it  was.  They  had  met  each  other  in  the  court- 
ing days,  and  now — when  the  bloom  of  marriage  should 
have  been  richest — no  available  opportunity  passed  with- 
out finding  them  together. 

Strange  it  was,  that  Jeannie,  with  the  richest  husband  in 
America,  should  have  cast  longing  eyes  upon  a poor  devil 
of  a lawyer.  But  since  the  world  began,  all  men  have 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  upon  what  a 
woman  might  do — nobody  knows.  Perhaps  if  Jeannie 
had  been  taken  at  once  to  the  grand  old  house,  been  sur- 
rounded with  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  long  generations 
of  honorable  men  and  honest  women,  something  of  their 
troth  might  have  found  its  way  into  her  soul.  But,  as  it 
was,  the  Fates  had  not  so  willed.  Her  life  with  her  hus- 
band, so  far,  had  been  passed  in  the  close  stateroom  of  a 
tossing  and  tumbling  ship,  in  the  unhealthy  huddling  of 
hotels,  and  in  the  lax  atmosphere  of  Paris. 

She  had  only  her  mother  and  herself  to  blame,  of  course. 
The  Warldorfs,  as  they  doubtless  thanked  heaven  daily, 
were  not  as  other  people  were,  and  could  afford  to  disdain 
what  fashicn  demanded  of  lesser  men  and  women.  But 
Mrs.  Barton  had  insisted  on  a honey-moor  in  Paris,  and 
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a precious  one  they  were  having  ! Poor  Philip  began  to 
see  that  he  was  not  wanted  near  his  pretty  wife,  and  his 
natural  frigidity  became,  by  reason  of  a sad  heart,  an  un- 
bending sternness.  They  had  their  separate  apartments 
at  the  Splendide,  within  a month  of"  their  wedding-day. 
But  all  Americans  live  as  princes  in  Paris,  and  this  was 
nobody’s  business  but  their  own.  They  rarely  saw  each 
other  except  at  dinner,  and  when  (as  Jeannie  soon  found 
to  be  the  rule)  they  drove  out  at  five  o’clock  upon  the 
laden  Bois.  But  we  hurry  matters. 

After  East’s  dejeuner  was  concluded  and  the  coffee  and 
curagoa  had  been  borne  away,  (the  gentlemen  foregoing 
their  cigars,)  Mr.  East  announced  that  a phaeton  was  at 
the  door,  and  suggested  a quiet  drive,  not  in  the  crowded 
Bois,  but  up  the  Haussmann,  through  the  Park  Mouceaux, 
and  so  along  the  Boulevart  Neuilly,  out  into  the  open 
country. 

Philip  objected — of  course  he  would  object,  said  Jeannie 
— but  two  men,  or  even  one,  cannot  overrule  a woman  in 
Paris,  and  so  the  drive  was  taken.  Of  course  Jeannie  must 
sit  looking  toward  the  driver,  and  so,  clambering  to  the 
seat  of  honor,  she  ordered  George  to  sit  at  her  side.  But 
George  would  rather  look  into  her  eyes  from  over  against 
her,  than  sit  at  any  woman’s  side.  He  knew  by  long  ex- 
perience what  bristling  batteries  he  could  mount  of  them, 
and  besides,  Philip  was  his  guest ; and  so  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Warldorf  sat  on  the  rear  seat  and  George  opposite  them,, 
with  his  back  to  the  horses. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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HEN  the  Lord  grows  ennuied,”  says  Heinrich 


’ ^ Heine,  “he  opens  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  Parisian  Boulevarts.” 

As  the  days  went  on  at  Paris,  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr. 
George  East  and  Jeannie  were  often  seen  in  the  same 
carriage  on  the  Bois  and  the  Boulevarts,  when  the  for- 
mality of  Jeannie’s  husband  was  dispensed  with.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  American  colony  in  Paris, 
which  has  very  little  to  do  with  itself  except  to  talk,  began 
to  talk  to  itself  about  Mrs.  Warldorf  and  the  handsome 
Mr.  East. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  American  Mrs.  Grundy  so 
omnipotent  as  at  Paris.  The  slightest  laxity  in  that  lax 
city  is  observed,  booked  in  that  wonderful  book,  and  read 
out  to  all  Paris  at  dinner.  Discreet  ladies,  of  course,  are 
merciless  to  the  slightest  Suspicion  or  hint  of  indiscretion 
in  a fair  sister,  and  the  fairer  the  offender,  doubtless,  the 
severer  the  merciless  are.  Meanwhile,  outside  of  the 
social  pale,  among  the  demi-ladies,  the  indiscretion  is 
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equally  sneered  at  and  reprobated.  The  same  disgust 
which  professional  artists  feel  for  amateur  artists,  do  the 
professionally  improper  feel  for  the  amateur  improper.  If 
the  reigning  leader  of  ton  looks  deprecatingly  through  her 
glasses  at  the  reigning  nymph,  so  just  as  deprecatingly 
does  the  reigning  nymph  look  at  the  reigning  leader. 

And  so  poor  Jeannie  came  to  be  known,  on  all  sides,  as 
the  pretty  American  who  did  not  love  her  husband. 
And  all  Paris  knew  that,  although  not  yet  two  months 
married  to  the  richest  man  in  opulent  America  (for  in 
Paris  nobody  ever  saw  a poor  American),  Mrs.  Warldorf 
was  engaged  in  a flirtation — not  to  use  the  more  Frenchy 
name — with  an  elegant  young  bachelor. 

And  so  it  went  on.  Whatever  Jeannie  did  was  repeated 
by  the  men  at  every  club,  over  every  billiard  and  roulette 
table,  and  by  the  women  at  every  dinner-table,  soiree  or 
salon  in  Paris,  until  everything  she  did  not  do  was  put 
into  her  head  and  assigned  to  her,  after  a time,  as  a matter 
of  course.  People  must  have  something  to  talk  about, 
and  by-and-by,  if  the  party  of  whom  they  get  in  the  habit 
of  talking  does  not  do  things  fast  enough,  things  must  be 
supplied.  So,  when  the  story  of  Jeannie’s  flirtations  grew 
tedious,  they  called  them  indiscretions ; when  the  story 
of  her  indiscretions  grew  monotonous,  people  called 
them  intrigues  ; and  it  was  not  long  before  the  word  intri- 
gue, which  suggested  privacy  and  subterfuge,  was  changed  " 
for  the  bolder  term  of  “ liaison.” 

Soon  it  came  to  be  openly  asserted,  all  over  Paris,  tha/ 
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Mr.  Philip  Warldorf,  tired  of  the  whole  affair,  had  taken 
apartments  at  the  De  1’ Athen6e — and  left  madame  and  Mr.. 
East  at  the  Splendide.  That  the  proprietor  of  the  Splen- 
dide  was  trying  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  that  she  and  her 
lover  openly  carried  on  all  sorts  and  styles  of  improprieties 
under  his  very  nose  ; that  the  other  guests  of  the  Splen- 
dide were  stampeding,  etc.,  etc.  But  all  this  rumor  was 
mere  rumor  and  nothing  more.  Philip  had  not  gone  to 
the  De  TAthen^e  ; but  it  was  certain  that  he  spent  more 
of  his  mornings  in  the  Cour  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  of 
his  days  and  nights  at  the  club  and  at  roulette,  than  a 
bridegroom  properly  should. 

And  seriously,  these  were  hard  days  for  Philip.  His 
wife  did  not  want  him  near  her — and  he,  in  his  turn, 
undoubtedly,  was  happier  away  from  her  than  at  her  side. 
He  was  far  too  grand  and  proud — too  much,  in  fact,  like 
his  race — to  have  words  with  her ; too  stately  to  notice 
the  gossip  of  Paris,  and  yet  too  delicate  and  too  pure- 
minded  a gentleman  not  to  be  very  sad  at  heart. 

He  could  not  but  feel  that,  behind  his  back,  all  men 
were  talking ; that  the  little  groups  which  separated  so 
hurriedly  as  he  approached,  had  all  been  baitdying  his 
name ; and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  name  and  his 
millions,  he  would  have  been  treated  as  a cuckold  among 
gentlemen. 

One  morning,  soon  after  the  Sunday  drive,  a gar^on 
extended  a silver  salver  in  the  direction  of  M-s.  Warl- 
dorf s pretty  hand,  and  Mrs.  WarldoiTs  pretty  hand 
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reached  languidly  therefrom  a small  white  card.  The 
card  said  simply,  Mr.  East,”  and  Mrs.  Warldorf  said 
simply,  “ Show  Mr.  East  up  here.” 

Jeannie  was  sitting  in  her  private  parlor  at  the  Splen- 
dide.  Her  morning  robe  was  of  a pale  blue  tint,  and 
was  gathered  tight  around  her  tempting  waist,  save  where, 
in  the  rear,  it  swept  from  her  neck  to  her  train ; and  she 
wore  a few  fresh  daisies — rare  flowers  in  Paris — in  her 
bosom.  Upon  her  small,  dimpled  hand  (it  showed 
to  better  advantage  when  ringless,  and  besides,  she 
never  wore  rings  before  dinner),  no  wedding-ring  ap- 
peared. 

There  was  surely  no  outside  hint  that  the  little,  slight, 
rounded  piece  of  palpitation  and  pink,  which  had  been 
Jeannie  Barton,  had  now  become  Jeannie  Warldorf. 

The  parlor  looked  out  upon  the  Place  d’ Opera,  and 
Jeannie’ s divan  had  been  moved  up  to  the  large  window, 
commanding  that  perfect  little  square. 

“ Show  Mr.  East  up  here,”  said  Jeannie. 

When  Mr.  East  entered,  he  was  almost  as  blonde  as 
Jeannie  herself.  His  great,  black  mustache  had  been 
clipped  very  small ; his  glossy,  black  hair  had  been 
shingled  very  short ; his  morning  suit  of  sacque  and 
shapeless  trousers,  was  pearly  white  ; and  in  his  button 
hole  appeared  a tiny  bunch  of  daisies,  that  might  have 
grown  side  by  side  with  Jeannie’ s own, 

“ Daisies  ! ” said  Mr.  East. 

‘‘  And  you  too  ? ” said  Jeannie,  extending  her  left  hand 
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and  giving  her  tall  caller  that  ever  new  and  ever  bewitch- 
ing smile  upward  through  the  weird  yellow  hair. 

Mr.  East  took  but  did  not  release  the  hand.  He  took 
the  low  ottoman  at  Jeannie’s  side  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  passed  it  nearer  and  sat  down  at  her  feet,  still  hold- 
ing the  fluttering  little  canary  bird  of  a palm — fluttering 
as  only  Jeannie  knew  how  to  flutter  palms.  An  amorous 
flutter,  or  a plaintive  flutter,  or  a touch-me-not  flutter,  as 
she  desired.  (In  this  case  we  fear  it  was  the  flutter  amor- 
ous that  she  gave.) 

“ Pardon  me  for  sending  for  you  so  early,  George.  But 
it  is  the  only  hour  of  which  I am  sure  of  no  interruption, 
Mr.  Warldorf  always  walks  up  to  the  Arch  to  get  an  appe- 
tite for  breakfast.” 

In  reply  George  East  raised  the  little  hand  he  still 
held  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

“ Why  do  you  kiss  my  hand  ? ” said  Jeannie. 

“ Sure  enough,”  said  George,  “ when  your  lips  are 
sweeter,”  so  he  gallantly  kissed  her  lips,  and  not  once, 
but  many  times.  For  who  is  satisfied  with  one  kiss  ? 

Poor  Jeannie  ! She  had  found  her  counterpart,  her  mate 
from  heaven  bestowed,  such  a counterpart  as — somewhere, 
reader,  somewhere  this  side  the  valley — awaits  each  one  of 
us ! H61as  for  her,  that  she  has  found  him  outside  the 
ring  that  priest  had  blessed. 

For  Philip,  and  his  ilk,  the  slow  vitalizing  of  the  coal, 
the  dull  glow  of  courtship  and  the  consummation  of 
marriage.  There  are  other  ilks  that  spring  into  full  flame 
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at  once,  warmed  by  hot  eyes,  and  chafed  by  fevered  palms, 
and  these  two  were  of  them. 

Poor  Jeannie  ! we  say,  she  was  in  the  hands  of  Des- 
tiny ! What  behooved  it  her  to  do  ? Blonde  is  made  for 
brunette  and  brunette  for  blonde,  only  let  not  brave 
brunette  tarry,  for  what  mischief  may  come  ere  his 
delay ! Heaven  knows. 

God  forgive  her!  God  forgive  Jeannie  Warldorf.  Only 
one  step  more  was  left  her.  She  had  braved  the  law. 
As  yet  she  had  not  braved  the  sight  of  man  ! As  for 
Philip,  he  had  taken  his  orange,  his  coffee  and  white  roll,  and 
gone  out  upon  the  Boulevart,  to  find  perchance — in  long 
strides  in  the  crisp  morning  air — an  appetite  for  his  break- 
fast. He  had  not  entered  his  wife’s  chamber  for  three 
days.  He  had  married  a bride,  but  no  wife.  His  eyes 
were  open.  For  he  had  eyes,  and,  had  he  not,  his  friends 
had  tongues.  He  knew,  only  better  than  they  could 
whisper,  that  the  woman  he  had  made  sharer  of  his  name — 
the  warm  sensuous  little  creature  who  had  dimmed  his 
eyes  and  stolen  his  senses — had  only  learned  to  repel  his 
love. 

He  saw  it  all.  In  the  agony  of  a strong  man,  he  lived 
and  walked.  What  could  he  do  ! He  was  a Warldorf, 
and  could  not  suspect.  He  was  a Warldorf  and  he  could 
not  fly.  Should  he  suspect,  before  suspicion?  And 
should  he  fly  when,  if  he  fled  at  all,  he  must  fly  alone,  and 
trumpet  his  shame  to  the  world  ? 

What  could  he  do,  what  could  any  man  of  us,  O reader, 
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do  in  the  circumstances  ? If  we  have  lost  a woman’s  love, 
why  we  have  lost  it — that  is  all ! A rose  once  plucked 
can  have  no  vital  growth  again  upon  its  ruptured  stem. 
Marital  rights,  once  ruptured,  can  be  asserted  in  the  courts 
of  the  land,  doubtless.  But  only  on  parchment,  and  in 
the  letter  of  the  law,  do  they  survive.  Husbands  may 
proclaim  their  cuckoldship  in  the  courts,  and  they  will,  but 
the  love  that  is  lost — Heaven  itself  cannot  restore.  Some- 
thing like  this  ran  through  the  mind  of  Philip,  as  he  cried 
out  in  his  heart.  That  a VVarldorf  should  come  to  this  ! 

At  last,  the  cool  air  and  the  glow  of  his  brisk  walk  re- 
vived him,  and  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps.  He 
would  go  and  see  his  wife.  She  had  not  yet  risen  from 
her  bed,  since  it  was  only  eight  o’clock,  and  all  Paris  was 
still  asleep.  He  would  sit  at  her  bed-side  and  propose  to 
her  that  they  should  separate.  He  would  say  that — since 
her  heart  and  person  had  strayed  from  him,  and  since  she 
was  only  a woman,  and  weak,  and  since  he — he  was  a 
man  among  thousands — a Warldorf,  with  a heart  and  a 
name  above  fate — they  might  best  live  apart. 

He  would  not  speak  of  another  man.  He  would  only 
say,  that,  since  the  delicate  child  had  found  herself  un- 
equal to  the  vulgar  intimacies  of  the  married  state,  she 
should  live  apart  from  him.  That  she  should  live  as 
became  his  wife,  but  see  him  no  more.  That,  as  long  as 
she  lived,  she  should  have  wealth,  and  all  that  wealth 
could  bestow — only  she  should  have  it  without  him  instead 
of  with  him ; and  the  speech  he  would  make  to  her,  he 
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put  into  words  as  he  walked.  Who  shall  say  that  his 
heart  did  not,  on  its  outer  edges,  melt  and  soften  even  to 
his  sinning  wife?  Was  there  not  a chance  that  even 
Jeannie’s  heart  should  melt  as  much  ? That  she  should 
throw  her  arms  around  her  husband’s  neck  and  say, 
“ You  are  a generous  man  ; Philip,  I do  love  you,  for  you 
are  great,  and  I am  only  a spoiled  bad  child.”  Perhaps 
she  would  weep  and  ask  his  forgiveness.  And,  if  she  did, 
even  now,  he,  Philip,  would  press  her  again  to  his  heart 
of  hearts,  and  she  should  be  his  wife  forever ! 

And  the  picture  stirred  within  him,  and  dwindled  into  a 
vista,  of  far  future,  where  he  saw  a home,  and  children 
climbing  on  his  knee,  and,  above  all,  the  name — his 
father’s  name  and  his  own — going  down  to  generations 
perpetuated,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  perpetuate  it. 

Down  that  vista  he  saw  his  wife  and  himself  (the  pres- 
ent, which  should  then  be  the  past,  all  forgotten)  straying 

arm  in  arm.  And  then . His  picture  had  brought  him 

to  the  hotel  portal,  and  he  almost  ran  up  the  stairway. 
But  he  loved  the  girl,  and  she  should  know  it  that  very 
moment. 

Philip’s  valet,  B16t,  met  his  master  at  the  door. 

“ Has  madame’s  maid  called  her  yet  ? ” 

Madame  is  awake  and  has  a caller  in  her  parlor.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

B16t  did  not  answer  him. 

A horrible  suspicion  passed  through  Philip’s  brain,  but 
he  scouted  it. 
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Madame  receives  callers  very  early  indeed,  this  morn- 
ing,”  he  said  lightly.  “Bring  me  my  breakfast  in  my 
chamber,  then.  Go  and  get  it  now,”  he  said,  and  B16t 
disappeared  down  a stairway. 

Philip  passed  on  to  the  door  of  the  parlor  which  Jean- 
nie  occupied  as  hers.  He  thought  he  heard  sounds 
within  and  so  he  rested  there  a moment.  So  the  speech 
he  had  prepared  was  not  to  be  delivered  that  morning  at 
any  rate ! 

But  he  could  not  distinguish  anything  from  the  parlor, 
and,  being  a Warldorf,  he  could  not  listen.  So  he  passed 
to  the  door  of  his  own  chamber  and  entered. 

As  he  turned  the  lock  with  his  key,  he  saw  a man’s 
back.  The  man  was  standing  before  Philip’s  own  toilet 
mirror  ! An  instant  more,  and  Philip  had  recognized  the 
man’s  face  reflected  in  his  glass — it  was  the  face  of  George 
East ! 

At  the  same  instant  George  East,  without  turning,  by 
means  of  the  glass  too,  recognized  the  wronged  husband. 
George  East  was  a moral  coward — all  wrong-doers  are— 
but  he  was  not  a physical  coward  ; and  when  the  moment 
came  for  physical  courage,  he  was  as  brave  as  a lion.  He 
turned  and  confronted  his  enemy. 

“ Mr.  Warldorf,  I believe,”  said  George. 

“ Mr.  East,  I believe,”  said  Philip.  “ 1 was  not  aware 
that  I had  extended  Mr.  East  the  use  of  my  toilet-table 
and  my  comb  and  brush,”  said  Philip,  as  coolly  as  he 
could,  though  he  felt  his  face  burning. 
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“ I am  very  much  obliged  for  the  use  of  them,  my  dear 
Mr.  Warldorf,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  good-morn- 
ing, I can  only  suggest  that  if  I have  intruded  here  this 
morning,  I can  account  for  any  damage  I have  done — ^you 
know  my  address.  Now,  sir,  will  you  stand  aside  ?” 

The  two  men  glared  at  each  other.  If  Philip  had  not 
' been  a Warldorf,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  killed  George 
East  there  and  then.  But  it  would  not  do.  He  thought 
of  the  scandal,  if  the  dead  body  of  a strange  man  were 
found  in  his  apartments,  and  so  he  did  step  aside,  without 
a word.  George  East  passed  through  the  door  Philip  had 
entered,  and  so  down  stairs.  Then  Philip  entered  Jean- 
nie’s  parlor  through  the  connecting-door,  which  stood  ajar. 
But  Jeannie — who  had  heard  the  men’s  voices  in  her  hus- 
band’s room — had  fled  to  her  own  chamber,  and  locked 
the  connecting-door. 

Philip  glanced  around  the  room.  A man’s  hat  and 
gloves  lay  on  a chair.  He  opened  the  window  and  flung 
them  into  the  street.  Then  he  shut  the  window  and  strode 
toward  Jeannie’s  door.  He  was  about  to  knock,  when 
Blot  entered  with  his  breakfast.  “ On  the  whole,  you  may 
put  it  down  here,”  said  Philip. 

When  the  breakfast  was  spread  on  a table  wheeled  to 
the  very  window  where  Jeannie’s  divan  had  been,  Philip 
sat  down  and  went  through  the  motions  of  eating.  “ She 
shall  not  come  out  to-day  without  my  seeing  her,”  he 
thought. 

But  as  Philip  sat  there  eating  his  breakfast,  he  thought 
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better  of  it.  Above  all  things  he  hated  a scene.  Scenes 
are  all  very  well  in  romance.  In  fact,  we  modern  people 
rather  depend  upon  our  novels  for  our  “ scenes,”  but  we 
don’t  want  them  in  real  life.  And  so  Philip,  to  whom — 
although  going  through  the  motions  of  breakfast  because 
it  was  his  breakfast-hour,  and  he  must  do  and  fulfill  all 
things  as  appointed  from  the  beginning — no  considerable 
appetite  was  present;  determined  that  if  Jeannie  did  not 
want  him — if  he  was  only  in  the  way — the  best  thing  he 
could  do,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  parties,  was  to  vacate 
his  place  at  her  side,  and  leave  her  to  her  own  devices. 
As  yet  there  was  no  public  scandal,  and  perhaps,  by  judi- 
cious management,  public  scandal  could  be  avoided. 
Doubtless  the  best  thing  to  do — seeing  the  deed  was 
done  and  the  situation  past  all  explaining  away — was  to 
let  matters  take  their  course  as  quietly  as  possible.  So 
thinking,  at  least,  Philip  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out, 
intending  to  write  his  wife  a note  from  the  club,  but  never 
to  see  her  face  again.  And  truly  he  never  did. 

Helas,  Hdas  ! so  wags  the  world.  And  after  all — strange 
as  it  seems — it  is  not  strange.  We  live  on  a ball  that  is 
always  rolling  around  and  is  never  still.  What  is  up, 
what  is  down  ? What  is  right,  what'  is  left  ? What  is 
truth?  Perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  they 
say  that  everything  with  us  is  perverted  and  reversed. 
We  write  across  the  page  from  right  to  left.  The  child 
of  the  sun  says,  from  his  celestial  empire,  that  we  write 
like  a crab,  backward.  When  we  read,  the  lines  in  out 
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books  cross  the  page  like  a crawfish,  instead  of  going 
downward  properly.  In  a Japanese  stable  we  find  the 
horse’s  flank  where  we  look  for  his  head ; Japanese 
screws  screw  the  other  way ; their  locks  thrust  to  the 
left,  ours  to  the  right.  The  baby  toys  of  the  Aryan  race 
squeak  when  squeezed ; the  Turanian  gimcracks  emit 
noise  when  pulled  apart.  A Caucasian  to  injure  his 
enemy  kills  him  ; a Japanese  kills  himself  to  spite  his  foe. 
Which  race  is  left-handed  ? Which  has  the'  negative, 
which  the  positive,  of  truth  ? 

Which  side  of  the  world  holds  the  left-handed  persons  ? 
Which  race  has  the  true  Truth  ? Who  can  tell  ? Doubt- 
less when  we  all  get  through  whirling  in  space,  and  in- 
habit a stationary  and  horizontal  heaven,  we  shall  know 
all  about  it.  Amen  ! 

As  Philip  walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  his  club, 
he  overtook  three  men  walking  leisurely  abreast  of  him. 
He  had  almost  run  against  them,  for  his  eyes  were  down- 
cast toward  the  pavement.  But  he  checked  himself  in  time. 

He  was  right  upon  them,  however,  and  could  not  avoid 
overhearing  a snatch  of  their  conversation.  They  were 
speaking  in  English. 

You  were  at  the  Gaiety  last  night,”  said  one  of  the 
men. 

“ Ya — a — s.” 

‘‘Did  you  hear  Celie  say  her  little  speech  about 
‘ Madam  East,  and  the  hundred  million  francs  that  could 
not  keep  her  ? ’ ” 
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Ya — a — s.  I wonder  who  wrote  it  for  her.” 

Philip  drew  back  and  the  men  passed  on.  Idiot  that 
he  was  ! What  he  had  a moment  before  discovered,  all 
Paris  had  known  a fortnight,  so  that  the  very  soubrettes 
in  the  theatres  were  making  locals  about  it. 

Philip,  excited  though  he  might  be,  was  as  methodical 
as  ever.  No  Warldorf,  under  any  circumstances,  had 
ever  done  anything  rashly,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  anything  without  mature  deliberation.  Before  he 
reached  his  club,  however,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
shoot.  But  who  ? We  have  the  highest  authority  for  it, 
that  when,  in  these  affairs,  there  is  any  shooting  to  be 
done,  one  should  always  shoot  the  woman. 

On  second  thought,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
instead  of  shooting  her,  to  send  Jeannie  home  to 

her  mother,  under  the  escort  of  his  valet  (with  whom 
she  might  flirt  as  much  as  she  chose),  and  then  to 

invite  George  East  into  Belgium  and  shoot  him  dead. 
That  was  the  gentlemanly  way  of  doing  it.  He 

would  not  go  through  the  form  of  quarreling  over 

cards,  for  all  the  world  knew  the  motive  he  would 
have. 

Stay,  why  Belgium  ? that  would  be  a confession  that  he 
was  wrong ; why  not  shoot  him  at  Vincennes  ? Yes,  he 
would  shoot  him  at  Vincennes,  come  back  to  his  hotel, 
and  write  a polite  note  to  the  Minister  of  Police  announ- 
cing that  he  would  be  charmed  to  await  any  of  his  depu- 
ties at  his  rooms  at  the  Splendide.  He  did  not  go  to  his 
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club  but  strolled  into  the  Boulevart  des  Capucines,  and 
back  again  toward  the  Place  d’Op^ra. 

A little  flower-girl  launched  a couple  of  boutonnieres  at 
him  and  they  fell  upon  the  ground.  He  stooped,  picked 
one  of  them  up,  smiled,  tossed  the  little  girl  a silver  coin, 
and  put  the  flower  in  his  button-hole.  His  cigar  had 
burned  down  and  he  lighted  a fresh  one.  As  he  went 
along  he  thought  of  his  Will.  I must  not  forget  to  write  a 
codicil  he  thought,  before  I go  to  Vincennes. 

As  he  crossed  the  Place  d’Op^ra,  over  toward  the 
Splendide,  a friend  met  him. 

“ Mr.  Warldorf,  good  morning ; will  you  give  me  your 
arm,  for  a moment  ? ” 

In  Paris,  when  one  asks  for  one’s  arm,  one’s  ear  is 
meant.  But  Philip  was  in  no  mood  for  confidences,  the 
turn  of  which  he  knew,  so  he  excused  himself. 

Well,  then,  in  an  hour’s  time  ? ” said  the  gentleman. 

*‘Yes,  in  an  hour,”  said  Philip. 

As  he  entered  his  room  he  observed  his  valet,  Blot, 
bending  over  an  open  trunk.  It  was  Philip’s  own  trunk. 

“ What  are  you  doing  in  that  trunk,  B16t  ? ” said  Philip. 

“I  am  packing  it,  sir,”  said  B16t. 

“ Philip  thought  he  saw  a possible  reason  for  the  pack- 
ing— at  least  he  did  not  care  to  ask  why  Bl6t  was  packing 
it,  dreading  jthe  conversation  which  might  follow — so  he 
said,  “ Wait  until  I tell  you  to  pack  it.”  After  a moment : 
“ Go  to  Mis.  Warldorf,  and  ask  her,  with  my  compliments, 
to  grant  me  a moment  of  her  time  here.” 
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“ H41as,  sii  ! ” said  B16tj  “ madame  is — ” 

Is  what  ? ” 

“ H41as ! — sir — forgive  me,  sir — but  madame  is  not  in 
her  room.” 

**  Where  is  she  then  ? ” said  Philip. 

“ Do  not  ask  me,  sir.  Oh,  I pray  you,  sir,  do  not  ask 
me.” 

“ Where  is  she  ? ” said  Philip. 

“ She  is — she  is  gone,  sir.” 

“ Gone  where  ? ” 

“ H61as  ! sir,  I know  not.  Oh,  believe  me,  sir,  I know 
nothing,”  cried  B16t. 

“ Come  with  me.” 

Philip,  followed  by  B16t,  proceeded  to  Jeannie’s  apart- 
ments. 

The  door  was  unlocked  and  they  entered. 

“ In  the  parlor  were  two  or  three  of  Jeannie’s  trunks 
open,  and  half  or  nearly  full  of  articles,  which  had  evidently 
been  thrown  into  them  in  haste.  Nothing  else.  Philip 
entered  Jeannie’s  bed-room ; upon  the  bureau  stood  her 
jewel-case — a huge  box  of  rosewood  and  gilt.  The  box 
was  open,  like  the  trunks,  but  quite  empty. 

“ Has  she  left  no  word  with  you  ! ” said  Philip. 

“ Helas  ! none,  sir,”  said  B16t,  wringing  his  hands. 

“ Go  fetch  me  a cab,”  said  his  master  ; “ and  then  go 
back  into  the  parlor  and  wait  for  me.” 

Philip  entered  the  cab  and  ordered  it  driven  to  the 
Hotel  Chatham.  As  it  entered  the  porte-cochdre,  he 
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could  see  a group  of  men,  some  of  whom  he  knew,  lie- 
fore  it  stopped  at  the  landing  the  friend  who  had  request- 
ed his  arm,  motioned  the  driver  to  draw  up,  and  put  his 
head  in  at  the  window. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Warldorf,  I beg  of  you,  as  a friend,  to  drive 
back  to  your  hotel.  Pray  accept  of  my  services.  Really 
this  is  no  place  for  you.” 

“ I prefer  to  serve  myself,  sir.  But  you  can  tell  me  if 
Mr.—  ” 

Mr.  East  left  the  hotel  early  this  morning  on  foot,  with- 
out paying  his  bill ; outside  he  took  a cab  and  drove  to 
the  Lyons  station — there — ” 

‘‘  That  will  do.  Pardon  me  if  I am  curt,  but  I — ” 

“I  will  pardon  everything,  Mr.  Warldorf,”  said  the 
gentleman  ; “ but  pray,  if  you  cannot  find  more  congenial 
services,  to  accept  my — ” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Philip,  rather  stiffly.  « Please  to 
believe  that  you  have  my  gratitude  ; but  I have  no  need 
of  your  services.  I can  help  myself.” 

And  so  Philip  Warldorf — a Warldorf  still,  but  oh,  how 
fallen  1 — drove  back  alone  to  the  Splendide. 

His  guilty  wife  had  fled ; of  course  he  could  not  stay  in 
Paris.  And  so  B16t  was  directed  to  complete  the  pack- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A WARLDORF  CHEWS  HIS  CUD  ONCE  MORE. 

The  Virgin  Mary,  our  Lady,  is  Notre  Dame,  Ma 
Donna.  The  style,  Dame,  Donna — in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries  (where  the  principal  church  or  cathedral  is 
inevitably  dedicated  to  the  Virgin) — gives  its  name,  of 
course,  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  “Duomo”  in  Italy, 
and  the  “ Dom  ” in  German-speaking  countries.  Thence 
— the  cathedral  church,  being  naturally  in  the  most  public 
place  (or  conversely,  the  place  of  the  cathedral  church  be- 
coming naturally  the  most  public  place) — we  find,  in  Ger- 
many, the  open  public  square  called  the  Domplatz  or  Dom. 
Dutch  is  a kind  of  patois  German,  and  the  Dutch  for  Dom 
is  Dam.  So  Amsterdam  is  the  public  place  upon  the 
Amstel  river,  Rotterdam,  the  public  place  on  the  Rotte 
river,  and  so  on  with  Zaar-dam,  Skie-dam — and  all  the 
other  Dams.  A place  for  the  sole  of  one’s  foot  being  only 
constructible,  in  Holland,  by  a stoppage  or  a diverting 
of  more  or  less  water,  we  soon  find  an  engineering  con- 
trivance for  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  water,  be- 
coming a Dam.”-  So  the  Virgin  Mary  has  christened  the 
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useful  structure  whose  name  we  employ  sometimes  as  a 
superlative  (at  least,  if  we  would  only  think  of  this,  our 
superlatives  might  become  thus  venial). 

In  the  Amstel  Hotel,  in  Amsterdam,  biggest  by  far  of 
all  these  numerous  Dams — in  his  bed-chamber,  alone, 
before  a faggot  fire — sat  Philip  Warldorf. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Hague,  whence  he  intended  to 
take  up  his  quarters  for  a while  at  the  Scheveningen  ad- 
joining. He  had  chosen  the  Scheveningen,  always  a 
favorite  resort,  at  this  supreme  moment  of  his  life,  because 
he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  himself,  and  with  his  own 
thoughts ; and — thus  late  in  the  season — he  was  pretty  sure 
to  find  the  white  sands  deserted,  and  the  cold  North  Sea, 
suited  to  the  tumultuous  sternness  of  his  own  soul,  leaping 
and  foaming  for  himself  alone.  Philip,  his  valet  B16t 
alone  excepted,  was  entirely  alone.  He  had  ever  been  a 
man  of  few  friendships.  George  East,  in  fact,  had  been  his 
greatest  intimate,  and  now  he  was  gone  forever. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
Philip’s  heart  to  curse  his  old  friend.  He  was  surprised 
himself  to  find  that  this  was  so.  George  had  been  in- 
fatuated, as  he  himself  had  been,  with  the  tangled  yellow 
hair,  the  pretty  pursed  lips  and  the  naive  doleful  ness  the 
pretty  Jeannie  knew  so  well  how  to  put  into  her  upward 
glances.  He  could  not  blame  him.  As  he  thought  of 
the  sudden  relapse  and  heavy  fall  which  must  come  to  his 
dream,  when  the  little  creature  in  his  arms  turned  out  to 
be  the  little  deception  he  (Philip)  already  knew  so  well, 
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he  actually  pitied  him  instead.  But  then  she  loved  him, 
and  that  was  a jtang.  “ Perhaps  if  she  had  loved 
me — ” said  Philip,  half  aloud. 

And  Philip  was  right.  The  woman  does  not  live  who 
can  bring  happiness  to  the  man  she  does  not  love.  No, 
not  if  she  bring  to  his  arms  every  charm  of  face  and  limb 
which  her  Creator  ever  gave  to  woman-kind. 

But  Jeannie,  poor  child,  Philip  did  pity.  For  himself, 
for  East,  there  was  still  a future.  But  for  the  girl,  the 
present  day  was  all ; to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  her 
last  lover  would  spurn  her.  “ God  help  her ! ” thought  the 
man  she  had  deserted ; and  the  thought  was  a genuine 
prayer  for  the  girl  he  had  loved,  and  had  held  to  his  breast 
as  a lover  should. 

And  then  Philip’s  mind  wandered  off  to  his.home.  To 
his  family.  To  the  long  line  of  sturdy,  stern  honest  men. 
To  his  other  self,  and  then — back  again  to  himself,  sitting 
here  before  a Dutch  fire,  the  first  Warldorf  who  had  ever 
slurred  the  Warldorf  name.  Of  course  the  world  knew  him 
by  heart,  now.  Of  course  the  home  newspapers  had  learn- 
ed by  cable,  the  whole  truculent  tale.  Of  course  his  por- 
trait and  Jeannie’ s had  been  in  every  vile  print  in  the 
United  States.  He  thought  of  his  gouty  old  father,  his 
stately  mother,  his  stiff,  taciturn  maiden  aunts.  And  the 
warnings  from  all  these  that  had  fallen  powerless  upon  his 
ears.  What  should  he  say  to  them  ? What  were  seventy 
millions  of  entailed  estates  to  the  vision  of  his  shame,  to  the 

eternal  presence  of  his  folly  ! 

II 
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Come  what  may,  it  must  be  hushed  down,  and  at  once  \ 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  had  no  ally,  but  he 
knew  of  one  person  at  least  whose  interest  was  the  same 
as  his — and  one  in  whose  dragoonship  he  might  safely 
rely.  He  rose  from  the  fireside,  and  sat  down  to  his 
writing  table.  He  wrote  slowly,  but,  in  time,  had  com- 
posed a letter  to  Mrs.  Barton — which,  stilted  as  it  was,  had 
an  eloquence  of  resignation  that  he  could  not  himself  per- 
ceive. It  ran  as  follows  : 

Amstel  Hotel,  Amsterdam, 

December  loth,  1872. 


Mrs.  Barton: 

Dear  Madame — By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have 
been  apprised,  without  my  instance,  that  your  daughter  saw  fit — less 
than  two  months  after  our  marriage — to  leave  me  at  Paris,  without 
a word  of  explanation.  I do  not  possess,  nor  have  I sought,  the 
slightest  information  as  to  her  present  whereabouts.  In  writing  you 
this,  I have  only  one  object,  which  I believe  you  will  share  with  me, 
and  that  is  silence  [this  was  underscored].  I cannot  counsel  that  you 
utter  in  my  behalf  an  untruth,  but  I believe  I may  trust  your  judg- 
ment to  shape  the  explanation  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  affair,  dis- 
creetly ; (of  course  I know  only  too  well  that  the  unhappy  facts  will 
be  understood,  whatever  the  explanation  currently  made.) 

I cannot  consent  in  any  event  to  communicate  with  your  daughter 
again.  But  I wish  you  to  rmderstand  that. so  long  as — in  the  eye  of 
the  law — she  is  unfortunate  enough  to  remain  entitled  to  my  name, 
she  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  You  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
upon  the  house  of  Nixon,  my  bankers,  either  in  Paris  or  in  New 
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York,  but  in  your  own  name,  for  ;[^5,ooo  yearly,  and  they  will  be 
instructed  to  that  effect. 

I am,  madame. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Philip  Warldorf. 

AlS  Philip  finished  writing,  B16t  opened  the  door  and 
entered  with  a copy  of  the  America?t  Register. 

Philip  glanced  at  the  columns  almost  furtively,  as  if 
dreading  to  see  a familiar  name.  Without  scanning  any 
of  the  tourist  lists,  he  turned  to  the  inside  of  the  paper, 
and,  still  sitting  at  his  desk,  found  a few  indifferent  matters 
which  arrested  his  attention.  But  at  last  his  eye  did  light 
on  an  item,  which,  against  his  will,  he  perused  to  the  end. 

“Mr.  George  East,”  so  it  read,  “and  Mrs.  Philip 
Warldorf  were  yesterday  apprehended  by  the  Paris  de- 
tectives at  the  Hotel  Noailles,  in  Marseilles,  where  they 
occupied  the  same  room,  having  registered  as  man  and 
wife,  under  the  name  of  ‘ M.  and  Madame  Knight,  Eng- 
land.’ 

“ Figaro  publishes  this  morning  a minute  account  of 
their  flight,  and  the  pursuit  from  headquarters.  Mr.  East 
was  apprehended  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival.  As  he  stepped  into  the  loge,  a 
detective  (Follet)  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
‘Pardon,  M.  East,  mais  j’avais  les  instructions  de  vous 
apprendre.” 

“My  name  is  Knight,”  said  Mr.  East. 

“fa  m’est  4gal,  monsieur,”  replied  Follet,  “II  ne  faut 
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rien.  Nous  regardons  a Test  pour  la  nuit,  maintenant, 
monsieur.” 

Philip  crumbled  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  dropped  it 
on  the  floor. 

Taking  a pen,  ‘‘  Blot,  a telegraph,”  said  he. 

He  wrote  as  follows  : 

Department  of  Police,  Paris  : 

“ I have  lodged  no  charge  against  Mr.  East,  and  shall  lodge  none. 
I do  not  desire  either  his  detention,  or  the  custody  of  the  lady  in  hia 
company. 

“ Any  arrest  is  made  at  the  responsibility  of  the  Department. 

“Philip  Warldorf.” 

Philip  wrote  in  English,  purposely,  since  it  increased  the 
privacy  of  the  dispatch  until  its  arrival  at  its  destination, 
for,  on  the  Continent,  telegraphing  is  done  by  letters 
solely,  and  an  operator,  therefore,  can  transmit  messages 
in  any  language,  correctly,  while  perfectly  innocent  of 
their  tenor. 

, When  Philip  had  seen  Blot  depart  with  his  letter 
for  the  post  and  his  dispatch  for  the  telegraph,  he  left  his 
chair  and  walked  to  the  window. 

The  river  overlooked  the  Amstel,  broad,  murky  and 
placid.  A rope  stretched  across  it  supplied  transit  power 
for  a small  ferry,  consisting  of  a scow-shaped  platform, 
which  an  old  man  stood,  deliberately  pulling  it  across  by 
means  of  the  rope. 
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In  great  moments  of  our  lives,  when  our  hearts  or  our 
brains  are  troubled,  how  will  not  some  petty  detail  of  the 
routine  around  us  fix  our  gaze,  and  comfort  us  ? Philip 
stood  and  watched  the  deliberate  old  man,  with  his  cum- 
bersome ferry,  until  the  dark  of  coming  night  concealed 
ferry  and  ferryman,  and  his  dinner  was  served  before 
him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WHAT  THE  FERRYMAN  BROUGHT  TO  PHILIP. 

Philip  ate  his  dinner  slowl)'-,  moving  his  chair  close 
up  to  the  fagot  fire.  Between  the  courses  he  lighted 
a cigarette  and  took  a few  whiffs. 

It  was  such  a chilly,  cold  night,  as  only  one  finds  in 
Holland,  in  among  its  endless  canals.  Not  the  clear,  bit- 
ter cold  of  an  American  winter,  but  a chilly  cold,  over 
which  artificial  heat  has  little  control.  Even  the  fagot 
fire  at  his  back  (and  he  had  moved  his  chair  upon  the 
very  hearth  of  the  fireplace),  while  it  dissipated  the  cold, 
could  not  warm  away  the  chill. 

Philip  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half  after  eight, 
o’clock.  If  he  could  manage,  with  his  coffee  and  his 
cigar,  to  kill  another  hour  of  the  hateful  time  on  his 
hands,  he  could  go  to  bed.  He  already  felt  sleepy ; 
nothing  is  so  relaxing  and  tiresome  to  those  physical 
fibres  of  the  brain  which  bring  drowsiness,  as  absolute 
quiet  and  idleness.  Philip  felt  that  sleep  would  be,  to 
him,  a refuge  from  himself ; and  so  he  drank  plentifully 
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of  his  Port — more  plentifully  than  was  his  wont  with  his 
meals. 

Finally,  the  table  was  cleared.  Philip  poured  out  his 
coffee,  and  lighted  his  American  cigar.  It  was  of  the 
brand  which  he  used  at  home.  There  are  no  cigars  in 
Europe  worth  the  smoking,  though  they  make  it  up  by 
excellent  cigarettes.  The  fine  art  of  smoking,  is  a cig- 
arette one  buys  in  Europe,  and  a cigar  one  buys  in 
New  York. 

Before  his  coffee  was  half  drank  or  his  cigar  half  smoked, 
Philip  was  very  sleepy.  The  absolute  quiet  of  the  hotel 
and  of  his  room,  was  more  exhausting  than  the  severest 
physical  effort.  Once  or  twice  he  caught  himself  falling 
asleep  in  his  chair.  So  he  rang  for  Blot  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  bed. 

Scarcely  had  Philip  touched  the  pillow  when  he  fell  into 
a deep  sleep.  And  when  he  was  well  asleep  he  dreamed. 

It  was  a very  vivid  dream.  He  dreamed  he  was  again 
standing  at  the  window.  The  grizzled  old  ferryman  was 
slowly  hauling  his  clumsy  ferry  backward  and  forward 
over  the  little  arm  of  the  Amstel.  Now  and  then  he  had  a 
passenger,  sometimes  two. 

On  one  of  his  trips  across  Philip  thought  he  recognized 
the  passengers.  There  were  only  two,  a man  and  a wo- 
man. The  ferryman  was  carrying  them  away  from  the 
shore  from  which  Philip  regarded  them.  Their  backs  were 
toward  Philip,  and  they  looked  steadily  in  the  way  they 
were  going,  never  turning  back  to  look  at  him.  But, 
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although  they  never  turned  their  backs,  Philip  knew  them 
well.  The  man  was  George  East,  his  fastest  friend  of 
yore ; and  the  woman  was  Philip’s  wife. 

They  stood  arm  in  arm  upon  the  flat  ferryboat.  George’s 
head  was  bent  to  Jeannie,  and  Jeannie’s  face  was  raised  to 
George.  It  seemed  as  if  Philip  not  only  knew  them,  but 
their  thoughts.  He  thought  that  the  monotonous  little 
ferryboat  moved  too  slowly  for  their  souls — that  they  chafed 
at  its  deliberate  speed.  They  were  hurrying  away  from 
him,  and  they  could  not  go  fast  enough.  It  seemed,  too, 
as  if  George  and  his  paramour  knew  well  that  Philip  was 
on  the  other  shore,  regarding  them.  But  they  did  not  look 
back  at  him.  Except  that  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his 
presence,  they  did  not  think  of  him.  He  was  to  them  as  if 
he  did  not  live — as  if  he  had  never  lived.  He  was  their  dupe- 
He  had  been  the  procurer  who  had  brought  George  East 
his  paramour,  and,  having  brought  her,  his  work  was  done. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  dream  seemed  to  be  to  Philip 
that  he  knew,  all  along,  that  he  was  dreaming  all  this.  He 
said  to  himself  as  he  dreamt;  “This  is  all  a dream. 
When  I am  awake  I am  very  unhappy  to  think  that  the 
girl  I loved  so  passionately  should  prefer  a life  of  shame 
and  reproach  with  a libertine,  to  my  honest  embraces.  But 
now  I am  dreaming,  I look  at  her  flight  from  me  with  the 
utmost  indifference.” 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  dreams  that  nothing  ever  seems  to 
surprise  us,  but  that  everything,  however  absurd  or  impos- 
sible, comes  very  much  as  of  course.  We  dream  that  we 
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are  w’alking  naked  or  scantily  clad  in  a crowded  street,  but 
it  does  not  seeix?  ‘itrange  that,  in  that  condition,  we  are 
mingling  with  men  and  women  clothed  and  sane.  Our 
dreams  are  the  ideas  of  our  waking  moments,  circulating 
aimlessly  in  our  sleepless  brains.  Reason  is  a physical 
effort,  or  rather  a trained  effort,  which  only  moves  and 
operates  through  sensations  received  from  knowledge  or 
from  sight.  Hence,  when  we  sleep,  with  no  sensations  to 
operate  it,  reason  becomes  dormant,  and  ceases  to  operate. 
But  the  brain  never  sleeps.  Ideas  which  have  penetrated 
and  lodged  there,  still  move  and  agitate  and  touch  each 
other,  and  dance  before  the  tranquil  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Led  by  reason  (which  comes  through  our  senses  alone), 
these  ideas  are  marshaled  into  form,  and,  touching  each 
other — moving  by  twos  or  threes,  or  in  harmony  or  in 
trained  opposition,  as  reason  forms  them  into  places  or 
formulates  them  into  processes — they  reflect  upon  the  mir- 
ror of  our  sane  deductions.  But,  when  reason  relaxes  her 
hold  upon  the  reins,  our  ideas,  like  loose  horses,  course  as 
they  will,  and  do  what  they  please.  Thus,  there  is  no 
surprise  ; for — without  reason — nothing  is  unreasonable. 
So  Philip — although  he  seemed,  in  his  dream,  to  know  that 
he  was  only  dreaming,  and  that  his  guilty  wife  and  her  lib- 
ertine lover  were  on  the  Mediterranean — seemed  to  think 
it  not  unnatural  to  see  them  fleeing  from  his  presence, 
over  the  Amstel,  toward  the  chilly  north. 

“ I wonder  what  the  ferryman  will  bring  me  instead,* 

thought  Philip  in  his  sleep. 

II* 
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He  did  not  wait  long.  True,  the  ferryman  came  and 
went  many  times.  But  at  last,  as  he  left  the  opposite 
shore,  Philip  saw  that  one  passenger  had  embarked  with 
him.  It  was  a woman’s  form,  slight  but  full.  She  was 
dressed  in  deep  black,  and  a heavy  veil  shrouded  her  whole 
figure.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  came ; her  face  was  toward 
Philip,  but  he  could  not  see  it  under  her  heavy  veil. 
Nearer  and  nearer — she  landed  and  came  toward  Philip. 
Although  he  seemed  not  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  an  instant, 
she  seemed  to  pass  from  the  ferry-boat  up  into  the  hotel, 
and  to  open  the  door  of  his  sleeping-room. 

There  was  a rustle  of  her  black  dress  ! Philip  seemed 
no  longer  to  dream  that  he  dreamt.  The  presence  was 
too  real  to  him. 

The  veiled  figure  came  to  his  bedside.  She  drew  aside 
her  veil.  She  bent  and  kissed  his  brow.  Philip  threw  his 
arms  around  her  and  drew  her  down  to  him.  He  knew 
her  now ! 

The  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  are  followed  by 
his  disciples  as  a gospel  subsequent  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
Saviour.  The  Swedenborgian  or  New  Church  religion  is  a 
long,  sweet  poem,  not  running  counter  to,  but  capable  of 
being  divinely  intermingled  with,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  One  may  be  Romanist,  Anglican,  or  Eastern,  and 
still— if  he  will— read  and  reverence  the  gospel  of  the  Swed- 
ish seer  and  follow  in  his  teachings.  His  gospel  is  the 
gospel  of  Heaven.  He  is  content  to  leave  his  people  to 
the  bible,  for  an  earthly  gospel.  Live  according  to  the 
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teachings  of  Christ,  he  says  to  his  people,  on  earth,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  live  according  to  my  gospel  in  heaven. 
Swedenborg,  however,  supplements  the  gospel  of  Divine 
love  with  a long  gospel  of  human  lov’-e.  He  teaches  that 
true  human  love,  which  is  the  perfect  union  of  spirit  and 
sexual  love,  the  love  of  man  for  woman,  is  consecrated  in 
heaven.  Men  and  women  designed  to  be  united — like  the 
two  one-winged  birds — into  a perfect  being,  are  commis- 
sioned by  heaven  to  discover  each  other  on  earth.  The 
workings  of  our  human  life,  indeed,  may  widely  delay  this 
discovery  ; or,  once  discovered,  may  for  long  and  dreary 
periods  postpone  the  union  of  the  once  mutually  discov- 
ered souls.  But,  once  discovered,  nothing  human  can 
ultimately  prevent  that  union.  Human  laws,  human  cus- 
toms, human  ideas  of  fas  and  nefas,  of  what  is  permissible 
and  of  what  is  impious,  may  operate  as  they  will ; but  what 
is  to  be,  forever  will  be,  and  Destiny  is  the  true  religion  of 
man. 

So  Destiny  was  at  work,  doubtless,  in  Philip’s  case  ; and 
even  in  his  dream — unless,  indeed,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
dream,  and  become  a vision — he  felt  that  his  arms  clasped 
the  shadow  of  his  earthly  future.  Jeannie.  poor  child ! 
he  ceased  to  blame,  he  only  pitied  her  now.  Jeannie  had 
not  been  his  destiny.  She  had  been  only  a stepping-stone 
thereto.  It  was  written  that  he  should  love  her,  should 
possess  her,  should  learn  that  she  was  not  for  his  love  oi 
for  his  possession.  And  the  path  of  his  destiny  he  was 
treacling — slowly,  surely,  on  to  the  fruition  that  should 
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come  afterw^ard.  Patience ! the  time  shall  come,  if 
written ! 

The  vision  faded  in  Philip’s  arms,  and  he  awoke.  But 
behind  it  had  been  left  to  him  a perfect  peace.  He  knew 
now  that  life  was  still  purposeful  and  worth  the  living  to 
him.  He  would  be  patient.  To  his  home-sick  heart  an 
earnest  had  come,  and  he  would  live  for  its  fullness.  The 
veil  would  lift  one  day,  the  visicn  take  substance,  and  the 
long  path  of  sorrow  and  unrest  rielt  into  its  goal  of  happi- 
ness and  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MRS.  VAN  tier’s  KETTLEDRUM. 

HERE  was  a kettledrum  at  Mrs.  Van  Tier’s,  a large 


X double  brown-stone  mansion  on  Fifth  avenue.  A 
white  canvas  awning  striped  with  red,  led  down  from 
the  lofty  entrance  and  obstructed  the  sidewalk  : whilst  a 
perfect  mob  of  carriages,  which  blocked  up  the  avenue  and 
overflowed  into  the  neighboring  cross  streets,  bespoke  the 
fashionable  tumult  within. 

To  a stranger,  the  aspect  of  a New  York  reception  or 
evening  party  is  that  of  a reunion  in  a first-class  young 
men’s  boarding-school,  where  the  young  men  wear  their 
first  black  coats,  and  are  permitted  to  receive  their  mammas 
and  unmarried  aunts.  The  rooms  are  full  of  mature 
young  ladies,  matrons,  and  beardless  youths.  A passable 
sprinkling  of  battered  old  beaux  but  aid  the  impression 
by  answering  for  the  tutors,  and  the  prevalent  youngness 
of  the  men  is  still  pupillary. 

The  explanation  is,  perhaps,  that  New  York  society 
is  too  feverish  to  long  enchain  its  masculine  elements. 
Men  as  a rule,  get  enough  of  the  rushing  routine— the 
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sameness  of  Straussy  music,  and  of  breathless  waltzes — very 
speedily,  and  turn  to  the  philosophic  cigar  in  the  upper 
stories,  or  to  club  and  cocktail,  with  a relief  that  is  far 
from  feigned.  Men  go  “into  society”  at  twenty.  If 
they  are  heroes  they  keep  that  sort  of  thing  up — say,  as  far 
as  twenty-eight  or  thirty ; at  thirty  they  have — as  a rule — 
withdrawn  into  matrimony,  (or  its  equally  attractive  coun- 
terpart, misanthropy,)  leaving  their  places  to  yet  more 
boys,  to  graduate  and  get  out,  in  turn. 

The  ladies,  however — God  pity  them  ! — have  no  such  re- 
sources ; once  in  the  maelstrom,  in  it  they  must  whirl  un- 
til snatched  away  for  brides,  or  thrown  up  against  the 
wall,  to  bloom  as  wall-flowers,  or  conversationalists,  till 
, death  or  rheumatism  comes  to  their  relief.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, as  we  have  said,  the  juvenile  complexion  of  a New 
York  ball-room.  The  men  are  all  boys,  doing  the  thing  to 
their  fill.  The  women  are  old  stagers  of  a year  or  more— 
and  a year  of  gas-light  more  or  less,  shows  very  little  in  the 
jaded  face — awaiting  their  market,  under  the  eye  of  dowa- 
ger or  duenna. 

So  Mrs.  Van  Tier’s  rooms  themselves,  were  full  of  boys, 
mammas,  bouquets : and  the  hot  gassy  atmosphere  from  the 
chandeliers,  which  Mrs.  Van  Tier’s  fountains  could  not 
freshen. 

Mrs.  Van  Tier’s  drawing-rooms  were  a forest  of  flowers, 
a rout  of  toilettes,  a harvest  of  Worth  walking-suits ; pretty 
faces  under  morceaux  of  hats,  set  off  by  the  darkened 
windows,  and  the  blazing  gas. 
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The  widow  proprietress  received,  in  magnificent  state, 
with  bouquets  in  her  hands  until  she  could  not  grasp  them  ; 
so  she  turned  for  her  daughter  who,  an  instant  before,  had 
been  receiving  with  her.  But  she  had  disappeared. 

“ I wonder  where  Fanny  can  be  ! ” she  said. 

A great  stock  of  young  gentlemen  were  wondering  the 
same  thing  ; for  Miss  Fanny  Van  Tier  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter, with  a solid  two  millions  in  her  own  right.  Her  mother 
was  a widow  with  at  least  two  millions  more,  which  would 
be  Fannie’s  of  course.  So,  providing  her  mother  did  not 
marry  again,  Fanny  would  be  herself  the  richest  girl  in 
New  York  ; and  so,  with  her  prospects,  she  was  decidedly 
the  fashion. 

And,  even  for  herself,  Fanny  was  not  a bad  bargain.  She 
was  fair,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  pretty  lips,  pretty  hands  s 
and  feet,  and  a happy  disposition  that  would  have  been  a 
fortune  to  a pauper  to  possess. 

I don’t  see  why  she  ran  off,”  said  Mrs.  Van  Tier. 

Lord  Rosemary,  please  go  find  her  and  bring  her  back. 
And  here’s  Mr.  Mordant.  Mr.  Mordant,  please  help  Lord 
Rosemary  find  Fanny,  if  you  don’t  mind.  She  is  in  the 
rooms  somewhere.” 

And  Lord  Rosemary — an  English  Peer,  who  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  New  York,  where  he  had  jilted  so 
many  girls  that  all  the  remaining  ones  thought  him  “ too 
lovely  for  anything  ” — started  off  in  a direction  of  his  own, 
thereby  very  plainly  intimating  to  that  gentleman,  that  if 
Mr.  Mordant  wished  also  to  hunt  up  Fannie,  he  must  do 
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so  quite  on  his  own  account.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
thirty  minutes,  Mrs.  Van  Tier  had  despatched  at  least  the 
same  number  of  gentlemen  after  her  recreant  daughter, 
who  had  undutifully  left  her  to  hold  all  the  bouquets  and 
do  all  the  receiving. 

But — whether  the  men-searchers  were  successful  or 
not — they  at  least  failed  to  bring  back  Fannie  to  hei 
mamma  and  the  bouquets.  At  least  she  continued  to  sit, 
in  spite  of  the  search,  as  she  had  been  sitting  for  the  last 
half-hour  on  the  stairway  leading  from  the  second  story 
to  the  story  above,  and  near  enough  to  the  upper  land- 
ing to  be  quite  concealed  from  observation  of  the  guests, 
whose  dressing-rooms  were  on  the  first  floor,  above  which 
they  were  not  expected  to  penetrate. 

On  the  step  immediately  below  Fannie,  sat  Charles 
Barton.  Fannie’s  little  left  hand — ^in  its  thirteen-buttoned 
glove,  whose  fingers  grasped  very  lightly  the  silver  holder 
of  a bouquet  of  deep  red  ros^s  intersprinkled  with  lilies  of 
the  valley — rested  on  Charles’  shoulder,  quite  close  to  his 
very  horizontal  and  very  blonde  moustache.  And  his 
other  shoulder  was  in  a state  of  being  tapped,  now  and 
then,  very  gently  by  the  fan  in  Miss  Fannie’s  other  hand. 

The  day  before  this  particular  kettledrum,  Charles  had 
passed  the  bluest  kind  of  a day.  It  had  been  his  twenty- 
ninth  birthday.  He  had  looked  in  his  glass  and  tried  to 
count  the  crow-tracks  under  his  eyes,  and  the  furrows  in 
his  low,  classical  forehead.  “ By  Jove  ! ” he  had  muttered, 
“ I am  going  off.  I’ll  see  Van  Tier  to-morrow  afternoon.*' 
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For  Charles  had  pretty  accurately  canvassed  all  the 
city  heiresses,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Fan- 
nie Van  Tier  was  cut  out  to  be  as  little  of  an  in- 
cumbiance  as  any  of  them,  and — if  the  fortune  could  not  be 
had  without  Fannie,  why,  then,  since  the  fortune  he  must 
have — he  would  try  and  put  up  with  Fannie.  So  he  had 
gone  to  Fannie’s  mamma’s  kettledrum,  booted  and  spurred 
for  business  and  nothing  less. 

They  were  in  the  position  above  described — Fannie’s 
eyes  were  looking  down  upon  Charles,  and  Charles’  eyes 
were  looking  up  at  Fannie. 

» Fannie,”  said  the  latter,  “ did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
you  are  twenty-three  years  old?” 

“How  absurd  ! what  do  you  know  about  it,  sir  ?” 

“Don’t  you  think  if  you’re  ever  going  to  get  married, 
it’s  almost  time.?  ” 

“ Marry  ! oh  dear.  I never  shall  marry.” 

“ Perhaps  not ; but  if  you  are  ever- ” a smart  tap 

of  Miss  Fannie’s  fan  on  Charles’  cheek  interrupted  him, 
he  put  up  his  hand  and  grasped  the  fan. 

“ I declare,  you  are  the  most  impertinent  man  I ever 
met  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,”  pouted  Fannie,  keep- 
ing hold  of  her  end  of  the  fan. 

“Well,  now,  Fannie,  I’ve  known  you  a good  many 
years,  you  know— ever  since  you’ve  been  in  society,  in 
fact.” 

“ You  horiid  saucy  man,  I won’t  sit  here  another  mo- 
ment ; get  up,  sir,  and  let  me  pass.” 
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Charles,  however,  commanded  the  exit,  and  continued ; 

“And  I take  an  interest  in  your  welfare.  I don’t  want 
to  see  you  an  old  maid  like ” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Barton ” 

“ Call  me  Charlie  to  my  face,  as  you  do  behind  my 
back,”  said  Charles: 

“Well,  Charlie,  then.  I’m  sure  I’m  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  but  I suppose  I might  ask  why  you  don’t  get  mar- 
ried yourself.” 

“ Me  ! why — because  I’m  waiting  for  you  !” 

Fannie  gave  a ringing  laugh. 

“Indeed,  you’ve  asked  me  so  often.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I haven’t  really  asked  you,  you  know, 
but  you  must  have  known  that  I never  would  marry  any- 
body else.” 

And  as  Charles  had  some  idea  of  the  proprieties,  he 
dropped  his  voice  in  delivering  the  last  half  of  the  above 
remark. 

“You’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  ask  me  very  suddenly,” 
said  Fannie.  “ Or  perhaps  you  don’t  intend  to  ask  me  at 
all.  Perhaps  you’re  just  going  to  take  me  when  you  get 
i^ady,  without  saying  a word.” 

“My  darling,”  said  Charles,  and  he  grasped  her  hand, 
fan  and  all,  this  time. 

“ Let  me  go,  directly,”  said  Fannie.  But  he  did  not  let 
her  go.  On  the  contrary,  he  held  on  very  tightly  indeed, 
trying  to  express,  by  the  tightness  of  his  grasp,  the  pas- 
sion which  he  felt  might  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  and  which — he  was  quite  sure — was  not  visible  in 
his  eyes. 

“ Charlie  Barton,  let  go  my  hand,”  said  Fannie.  “ You 
don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  in  earnest  ? ” 

“ I do,  upon  my  soul,  I do  ! ” 

“How  about  Millie  Drexton?” 

“ Millie  Drexton  be— hanged,”  (he  had  almost  said  be 

d d.  At  any  rate  he  said  the  word  so  that  it  could  be 

damned  or  hanged  in  accordance  as  Fannie  preferred.) 

“ Everybody  thinks  you  are  engaged  to  her.” 

“ Then  everybody  is  wrong.” 

“She  thinks  so  herself,  I know  she  does.” 

“Then  she  is  a little  fool.” 

“ How  about  Birdie  Wellport  ? ” 

“Well,  what  about  her?  Does  she  think  she’s  engaged 
to  me  too  ? ” 

“She  thinks  you  ought  to  be.” 

“ Fannie,  my  darling.  I’ll  be  engaged  to  you  or  to  no- 
body,” said  Charles,  squeezing  the  many-buttoned  glove 
until  Fannie  screamed  again,  in  a small  way. 

“ And  then  all  those  stories  about  you.  No,  I never 


could  love  a fast  man,  never.” 

“Well  then,”  said  Charles,  dropping  the  many-buttoned 
glove  all  of  a sudden,  “ I suppose  it’s  all  up  with  me.  It’s 
deuced  hard  luck,  though,  because  a man  hasn’t  been  a 
parson  all  his  life.” 

Fannie  pouted  a little  and  there  was  a genuine  teai 
dozing  out  under  the  lid  of  one  of  her  eyes. 
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‘‘By  Jove ! I believe  the  girl’s  got  a heart  after  all, 
thought  Charles. 

The  hand  he  had  released  lay  upon  her  lap,  just  where 
it  had  dropped  when  he  had  let  it  fall.  Charles  was  very 
far  from  being  in  love  with  anybody,  but  he  was  a man, 
and  the  little  white  glove  looked  lonely,  so  he  took  it, 
this  time  in  both  of  his,  and  said  in  a tone  that  came 
nearer  to  being  passionate  than  any  he  had  ever  used 
before : “ Fannie,  my  angel.  I’ve  no  doubt  every  story 
you  ever  heard  about  me  is  true.  I can’t  help  it,  but  I 
can’t  love  you  any  less  thari  I do ; and  if  you’ll  take  me, 
you’ll  make  me  the  proudest  and  happiest  man  in  New 
York,  and — ” 

Just  then  the  bald  head  of  Miles,  the  Van  Tier  footman, 
appeared,  and  in  an  instant  more — which  just  sufficed  for 
Fannie  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  Mr.  Charles  Barton’s 
grasp — that  functionary  stood  before  them. 

“ Excuse  me,  sir,  but  there’s  two  parties  below  wanting 
to  see  you,  sir.” 

“ Their  names  ? ” 

“ None  sent  up,  sir ; said  they  must  see  you,  sir.” 

“Messengers  from  the  bank,  I suppose.  D — n their 
impudence — excuse  me  Miss  Van  Tier.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  say  to  them  that  I’ll  be  at  Delmonico’s  cafd 
in  twenty  minutes  ? ” And  Miles,  bowing,  took  himself 
off. 

“ I suppose  it’s  some  of  the  messengers  from  the  bank, 
my  darling,  and,  though  it’s  deuced  inconvenient,  I sup- 
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pose  it’s  my  duty  to  attend  to  them.  I hope  they  haven’t 
been  robbed.” 

“ O Charlie,  are  you  going  ? ” said  Fannie. 

Charles  took  a hasty  glance  around.  Nobody  seemed 
to  be  looking,  so  leaving  three  or  four  strong  kisses  upon 
Fannie’s  vermilion  lips,  he  left  her  to  get  down  stairs  the 
best  way  she  could,  and  took  himself  off. 

At  the  landing  where  the  stairs  turned,  he  found  Miles 
still  standing. 

I didn’t  want  to  come  up,  sir,  again,  but  I think  it’s 
better  you  should  see  the  men  at  once.  I think  it’s  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  police,  sir,  for  the  policeman  at  the 
awning  let  them  in,  and  says  he’s  no  authority  to  turn  them 
out.  I said  to  him  that  it  was  no  way  to  do  business  with 
a gentleman,  to  come  and  disturb  another  party’s  guests, 
but  he  said  they  could  turn  him  out  sooner  than  he  could 
them.  I think  you’d  better  see  them.” 

Charles  was  a little  pale,  but  he  said  carelessly,  ‘‘All 
right.  Miles,  thank  you,  but  I have  my  suspicions  that 
they  are  detectives ; some  of  our  messengers  may  have 
been  robbed,  and  of  course  they  must  do  their  duty.  But 
I wouldn’t  say  anything  about  it.  They  ought  to  have 
more  sense  than  to  disturb  a lady’s  company.  Good 
night.  Miles.  Could  you  bring  me  my  coat,  please  ? ” and, 
with  a firm  step,  Charles  Barton  walked  to  the  door. 
Just  outside,  under  the  awning,  two  men  stood.  They 
were  ordinary  looking  men,  with  silk  hats,  gloves,  and 
overcoats. 
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‘‘  This  is  Mr.  Barton  ? ” 

‘‘  My  name  is  Barton.” 

‘‘  Charles  Barton  ? ” 

“ Charles  Barton.” 

The  taller  of  the  two  men  unbuttoned  the  top  button 
of  his  overcoat  and  showed  a glittering  silver  badge. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  my  good  man,  button  up  your  coat 
I’ll  go  with  you  as  soon  as  I get  my  hat.”  “ It’s  as  I 
thought,”  he  whispered  to  Miles.  “ Will  you  please  say  to 
Miss  Van  Tier  that  one  of  our  messengers  was  gagged  on  a 
ferryboat  going  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  taken  from  him  ? ” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Miles,  as  he  pocketed  his  dollar. 
“ I will  mention  it  to  Miss- Van  Tier.” 

Charles  Barton  buttoned  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  sprung 
out  his  crush  hat  and  walked  rapidly  out  on  the  avenue, 
the  two  men  following.  When  he  had  well  lost  himself 
in  the  growing  darkness,  he  stopped.  The  two  men  came 
up,  one  on  either  side. 

“Well,  my  men?”  said  Charles. 

“You  are  our  prisoner,  sir,”  said  the  men. 

“ What’s  the  charge  ? ” 

Before  New  York  retired  to  rest  that  night,  it  was 
known  that  Charles  Barton  had  been  arrested  for  the 
murder,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  1872,  of  the  girl 
whose  remains  had  been  discovered  in  the  trunks  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  at  Saratoga. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BANKS. 

Lest  the  denouement  of’  the  last  chapter  may  have 
surprised  our  readers,  we  will  rehearse  a few  ante- 
cedent events. 

When  we  left  Mr.  Strasburger,  he  had  become  possessed, 
through  the  ruse  of  an  advertisement,  of  two  thousand  or 
more  samples  of  penmanship  of  gentlemen  engaged,  or 
wishing  to  be  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  These 
were  put,  in  course,  into  thie  hand  of  an  expert,  who  care- 
fully, one  by  one,  compared  them  with  the  handwriting  of 
the  two  letters  received  from  the  Dead  Lkter  Office. 
Out  of  the  writers  of  these  two  thousand  samples,  the  ex- 
pert’s report  stated,  seventeen  might  have  been  able,  by 
practice,  to  have  written  the  letters;  nine  might,  by 
sheer  possibility,  have  written  it ; but  as  to  only  two 
was  there  any  remote  probability  of  their  having  writ- 
ten it.  These  twenty-eight  samples  were  therefore  care- 
fully reserved,  and  the  others  committed  to  the  flames, 
while  the  writers  were  immediately  put  under  surveil- 
lance. 
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The  surveillance,  however,  had  only  developed  the  im- 
possibility of  their  having  been  instrumental  in  any  trans- 
actions in  any  way  connected  with  the  occupants  of  the 
house.  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  during  the  months 
preceding  July,  1872.  But  they  were  not  abandoned 
by  Mr.  Strasburger — we  may  be  sure,  from  our  acquaint- 
ance with  that  gentleman — until  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  private  history,  standing,  debtors,  bank  account, 
and  so  on,  of  each  of  the  twenty-eight.  Besides,  the 
writer  of  the  letters,  to  satisfy  Mr.  Strasburger’s  ultimate 
theory,  must  have  been  a man,  if  not  of  large  property,  at 
least  able  to  control  large  sums  of  money,  and  large  sums 
of  money  are  always  easy  to  trace.  He  determined, 
therefore,  having  exhausted  the  unemployed,  to  continue 
his  search  among  the  employed. 

By  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  is  established 
as  a branch  of  the  State  Government,  a department  known 
as  the  Bank  Department.  Over  this  department  is 
placed  a superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive,  on  a 
day  to  be  designated  by  him,  the  quarterly  reports  of 
all  banks,  banking  institutions,  and  individuals  doing  a 
banking  business,  a resum4  of  which  he  himself  is  annually 
required  to  present  to  the  Legislature.  As  the  penalty 
for  a non-filing  of  this  quarterly  report  by  the  banks 
would  be  a forfeiture  of  their  privileges,  the  law  is,  of 
course,  carefully  observed. 

These  reports  by  theory  of  law,  and  in  fact,  are  grouped 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  an  officer  of 
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the  people  ; are  open  to  public  inspection  by  the  people 
— though  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  are,  as  a rule, 
content  to  wait  for  the  Superintendent’s  annual  report,  and 
do  not  pour  into  that  officer’s  bureau  in  swarms.  Mr. 
Strasburger,  however,  vicariously  proceeded  to  Albany, 
instructed  as  one  of  the  people  interested — or,  as  it  was 
finally  decided — as  a statistician  about  to  publish  a “ Bank- 
ers’ handbook,”  to  take  copious  notes  of  these  reports 
filed  by  the  different  banks. 

His  expert  proceeded,  thereupon,  to  Albany.  In  the 
State  Department  he  found  the  rooms  assigned  to  the 
Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  himself  was  in 
Florida,  shooting  alligators  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
But — in  the  course  of  the  first  twelve  hours — a young  man 
did  come,  unlock  the  door,  and  enter  the  apartment. 
Him  the  expert  buttonholed,  while  he  unfolded  the  plan 
of  his  monthly  handbook — his  handbook  upon  an  im- 
proved plan,  which  was  at  once  to  supersede  the  hundred 
and  fifty  handbooks  already  in  the  field,  etc.,  etc. 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  your  d d handbook,” 

the  young  man  had  said,  irreverently.  “The  statute  says 
everything  we’ve  got  is  to  be  always  open  to  the  public 
Inspection.  But  I suppose,  as  one  of  the  people,  you’ve 
got  a right  to  look  around  inside,  so  that  you  don’t  carry 
anything  off.  But  I give  you  warning,  the  statute  don’t 
say  nothin’  about  my  being  around  to  show  you  where  to 
find  anything;  and,  what’s  more,  I’m  not  agoing  to  be 
bothered.  You  can  come  in  here  from  eleven  to  twelve 
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o’clock  every  morning,  if  you  like ; but  after  that,  you 
must  ‘getl’” 

The  expert,  proceeded  thereupon,  within  the  allotted 
hours,  to  take  copious  notes  and  to  copy  off  whole  heca- 
tombs of  figures.  But,  as  we  may  well  fancy,  whatever 
his  fingers  did,  his  eyes  scanned  very  eagerly  the  hand- 
writing and  the  signatures  to  the  reports. 

Nor  was  the  connecting  of  these  at  all  an  easy  task. 
The  individuality  of  handwriting  is  one  thing,  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  signatures  is  another.  Supposing  he  found 
the  handwriting,  he  might  not  be  able  to  connect  it  with 
the  signature,  of  its  writer.  But  difficult  and  delicate  as 
the  quest  now  became,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  in  good 
hands,  and  that  the  expert  employed  the  hour  a day — 
during  which,  as  one  of  the  people,  he  was  admitted  to 
their  official  records — to  advantage. 

It  happened,  one  day,  while  Mr.  Strasburger’s  expert  was 
thus  engaged,  that  a postman  opened  the  door  and  threw 
upon  the  table  a stout  parcel  which  had  come  by  mail. 

The  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  People  and  the 
custodian  of  their  records  had  drawn  an  arm-chair  up  fac- 
ing the  long  window,  and  was  reclining  therein,  with  his 
heels  on  the  window-sill. 

“ Package  for  you  ! ” shouted  the  expert. 

There  was  no  answer  on  behalf  of  the  People.  So  the 
expert  shouted  again : 

“ 1 say,  young  man  ! package  for  you  ! ” 

A gentle  grunt  from  the  arm-chair  convinced  the  expert 
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that  the  People  were  asleep.  Whereupon  the  expert 
shook  the  People  rather  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? said  the  People. 

‘‘  Here’s  a package  for  you,”  said  the  expert. 

“ Oh  ! it’s  only  some  d d report  or  other.  Open  it 

yourself — since  you’re  running  this  office.” 

And  so  the  expert  opened  the  parcel,  while  the  People 
settled  themselves  in  their  arm-chair  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

It  was  the  over-due  quarterly  statement  of  the  Tea  and 
Sugar  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Delightful  as  would 
have  been  the  balances  of  that  institution  to  the  eyes  of 
one  of  its  opulent  stockholders,  no  balances  could  have  so 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  expert  as  a few  lines  written 
toward  the  close  of  that  schedule,  and  the  signature  to  the 
whole,  “Charles  Barton,  Cashier.” 

When  the  People  woke  up,  the  expert  was  careful  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  sacred  report,  and  to  see  it  with  his 
own  eyes  safely  stowed  away  in  the  great  safe  over  which 
the  People  presided. 

It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  no  protracted  leave-taking 
detained  the  latter  beyond  the  time  of  the  next  train 
for  the  city ; for  not  many  hours  later  a queerish-looking 
young  man  pulled  the  bell  of  Mr.  Glendenning*  s door  in 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  and  sent  his  card  up  to  that  -eminent 
and  affable  barrister. 

“ I never  heard  of  this  man  before,”  said  Mr.  Glenden- 
ning,  “ but  I’ll  see  him  in  the  hall.” 
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He  stared  a little  over  his  glasses,  to  see  the  odd  little 
man,  with  his  high  hat  unremoved — so  very  high  in  pro- 
portion to  himself. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Glendenning,  “take  your  hat  off.” 

“Mr.  Glendenning,”  said  the  remarkable  young  person, 
as  he  removed  his  tall  head-gear,  “ I understand  you 
wanted  to  see  the  man  who  wanted  to  pay  for  that  cow 
at  Saratoga  ? ” 

“ H — m ; well,  perhaps  I did  say  so.  Well?” 

“Well,  sir,  /am  the  man  who  wanted  to  pay  for  the 
cow.” 

“ In  that  case,  I shall  trouble  you  to  wait  here  until  I 
ring  for  a policeman.” 

“Quite  unnecessary,  sir,  I am  a detective  ; ” and  here 
he  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  displayed  a brass,  star-shaped 
badge  pinned  upon  his  vest ; “ and  the  cow  I was  hunting 
for  on  that  occasion  has  been  bought,  and  is  as  good  as 
locked  up.  Mr.  Glendenning,  your  young  man  is  all 
right.  But,  if  you  please,  we’d  like  to  have  him  kept 
shady  in  the  caboose  a while  longer.  We’ll  let  him  out  as 
soon  as  we  can.  Mr.  Glendenning  (lowering  his  voice), 
the  name  of  the  party  who  cut  up  that  there  girl  is 
Charles  Barton,  cashier  of  the  bank  where  your  young 
man  does  sums.  As  for  your  man,  he’ll  find  the  money  I 
robbed  him  of  at  Headquarters  ; it’ll  be  paid  to  his  order.” 

Mr.  Glendenning’s  face  relapsed  into  a smile.  “ Give 
me  your  hand,”  he  said.  “You  can  put  your  hat  on  again, 
if  you  like.  You  are  a clever  one.” 
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“ Oh,  no  I ” said  Mr.  Handy,  modestly ; “I’m  only  a 
beginner,  I am ; but  I have  hopes.” 

“You  may  well  have,”  said  the  lawyer.  “But  tell  me, 
how  did  you  know  that  I had  expressed  a wish  for  the  man 
who  wanted  to  buy  the  cow  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! walls  have  ears,  you  know,  and  so  have  coupes,” 
said  Mr.  Handy. 

But  Mr.  Glendenning’s  curiosity  prompted  another  ques- 
tion : “ Why  was  it  necessary  to  arrest  this  poor  young 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  Tombs,  and  all  that  ? ” 

“Well,  you  see,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Handy,  “this  Barton  is  a 
doocid  sharp  ’un,  he  is.  He  saw  me  once  in  a Dramatic 
Agency,  and  he  suspected  me  and  I suspected  him,  all  at 
once.  I could  see  that  he  guessed  I was  watching  him, 
and  if  we  hadn’t  made  an  arrest  to  throw  him  off  the 
track,  he’d  have  managed  to  have  business  in  Europe  very 
shortly.  Besides,  you  see,  he  changed  baggage-checks 
with  your  young  man,  and  it  was  our  little  game  to  make 
him  think  kis  little  game  was  working  splendid.” 


The  Barton  house  was  closed,  and  no  sign  of  life  was 
visible  externally,  around  the  homestead  of  the  stricken 
family.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blows  could  not  fall  too 
thickly  or  too  heavily  upon  that  devoted  race. 

The  horrid  news  of  Jeannie’s  flight  from  her  husband 
had  hardly  reached  them,  and  now  their  son  was  arrested, 
charged  with  being  a murderer  1 
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To  give  Charles  Barton  the  benefit  of  every  circum- 
stance in  his  favor,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that,  bad  as  he 
was  generally  understood  to  be — “framed  to  make  women 
false,”  as  he  doubtless  was — the  charge  for  which  he  was 
now  arrested  was  believed  by  nobody.  As  soon  suspect 
the  Bishop  of  stealing  the  cathedral  plate,  as  suspect 
Charles  Barton  (who,  fast  as  he  was,  was  fast  in  a gentle- 
manly way,  at  least,  and  who,  go  to  the  devil  as  he  might, 
would  go  there  in  a gentlemanly  fashion,  like  the  swell  he 
was)  of  chopping  up  a woman,  and  packing  her  in  a 
trunk  ! 

Bah  ! He  was  far  too  delicate  a workman  with  wom- 
en for  that ; he  was  a woman-killer,  but  not  in  that 
shambles  sense.  It  was  considered  to  be  a strange  blun- 
der of  the  detectives,  but,  blunder  as  it  was,  it  must  be 
borne.  And  so  Charles  put  as  good  a face  upon  it  as  he 
could,  and  wrote  a line  to  the  newspapers,  dated — “ Cell 
No.  41,  Murderers’  Row,  Tombs,  New  York,”  in  which  he 
said  he  had  “ noticed  a severe  reflection  on  this  last  blun- 
der of  our  detectives,  of  whom  the  Force  seem  to  be  so 
proud:  that  he  begged  for  a suspension  of  judgment, 
on  behalf  of  the  detectives  ; that  it  was  their  duty  to 
be  suspicious  of  every  circumstance,  and  to  turn  every 
detail  of  evidence  (or  possible  evidence)  over  very  care- 
fully before  rejecting  it;  that  (he  believed)  the  de- 
tectives, in  his  own  case,  had  been  misled  by  a re- 
semblance between  his  handwriting  and  the  handwriting 
of  certain  letters  at  police  headquarters;  but  that  the 
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detectives  were  doing  what  they  did  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety,  and  the  public  should  look  leniently 
upon  their  failures,”  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  reiterated  blows  fell  heavier  of  all  upon  poor 
Kate.  Mrs.  Barton,  in  her  pride  of  life,  could  even 
find  consolation  against  public  opinion,  always  prone 
to  believe  the  worst.  There  is  something  in  the  miser- 
ies of  our  dearest  friends,  according  to  Rochefoucauld, 
that  is  very  delightful  indeed,  and  the  hundreds  of  mam- 
mas who  had  been  humbled  in  the  great  Warldorf  race, 
could  not  but  chuckle  over  Mrs.  Barton,  the  mamma 
who  had  distanced  them.  But  still  Mrs.  Barton  was 
herself.  Her  daughter  was  still  Mrs.  Warldorf.  If  the 
baggage  was  bad,  all  the  more  credit  to  her,  who  had 
worked — with  bad  baggage — what  they  could  not  accom- 
plish with  good  baggage.  That  is,  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  her  baggage  was  bad.  In 
her  (Mrs.  Barton’s)  own  private  opinion,  her  Jeannie 
was  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them,  however. 

But  to  poor  Kate,  who  had  worshiped  her  handsome 
brother,  and  toiled  and  struggled  and  stinted  and  served 
in  the  slavery  of  her  darling  sister,  the  wine  of  life  seemed 
gone  and  only  the  bitter  lees  left  her. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OYER  AND  TERMINER. 


ITH  the  reader’s  permission,  we  shall,  from  this 


V V point,  refrain  from  telling  the  balance  of  our  story 
in  our  own  words.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  remainder 
is  of  record.  We  have  only  to  transcribe  the  records  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  and  to  cull  a little 
from  the  daily  press  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  of 
grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  to 
furnish  this  history. 

The  law  is  a wonderful  historian.  Hers  is  the  only 
system  in  the  world  that,  from  its  inception,  has  permitted 
no  hiatus  in  its  history.  From  smallest  to  greatest,  every 
ruling  of  a court,  every  point  of  counsel,  every  utterance 
from  a bench,  the  law  has  written  down  for  the  guidance 
of  her  children,  and  bound  in  great  tomes  for  their  instruc- 
tion. And  not  only  is  she  a historian,  she  is  also  a 
romancer.  Hidden  away  among  technical  terms  and  legal 
platitudes,  in  lawyer’s  tomes  of  sheep  and  vellum  rather 
even  than  in  yielding  Dickens  or  Dumas,  the  searcher 
for  the  marvelous  will  reap  his  richest  harvest. 
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She  lias  the  vast  advantage  of  dealing  with  facts,  and 
with  nothing  else.  Hence  she  is  always  able  to  hold  her 
audience. 

It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  how  everlastingly  fresh 
and  interesting,  how  ever  new  and  potent — are  facts. 

What  sermon  would  hold  its  listener  for  hours  together  ? 
What  novel  reader  will  wade  through  endless  pages  of 
landscapes,  and  hills  and  rocks  and  trees,  and  sunlight 
shadows,  and  rivers  and  plains — but  will  not  rather  railroad 
past  them,  if  he  do  not  overleap  altogether  their  surface 
platitude — on  to  the  alleged  facts  of  the  story  ! 

And  yet  who  has  not  seen  vast  crowds  of  learned  and 
unlearned,  of  rabble  and  gentle,  wrapt  in  the  speech  of 
counsel  to  a jury  ? The  reason  is,  that  the  sermonizer 
only  sermonizes,  while  the  counsel  tells  of  facts. 

Fact  is  your  true  eloquence.  “I  am  no  orator,  as 
Brutus  is ; I tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do 
know,”  said  Antony  the  orator,  before  whose  eloquence 
the  unimpassioned  skill  of  the  orator  Brutus  was  impotent 
and  forgotten. 

So  the  rest  of  this  narrative  was  written  for  us,  little  by 
little,  beginning  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1873,  l^e 
south-easterly  court  room,  in  a marble  pile  in  the  City 
Hall  Park,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a pile  reared  by  Mr. 
Tweed  and  associate  statesmen  at  a cost  of  about  seventeen 
millions,  and  which  probably  would  have  been  extrava- 
gance in  the  people  at  a million  and  a half. 

In  this  court-room  sits  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  branch 
12* 
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of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  doors  of  this  room  open  in* 
to  a cul-de-sac,  the  entrance  of  which  is,  when  necessary, 
obstructed  by  a sliding-bar  of  wood,  and  by  one  or  more 
policemen.  At  half  past  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  January,  1873,  these  doors  had  been 
locked,  and  the  bar  and  the  policemen  were  in  their  places. 
Beyond  them — extending  down  the  iron  stairway  into  the 
basement  of  the  Court  House,  and  thence  at  right  angles 
through  the  great  portals  facing  the  City  Hall,  out  into 
the  park  as  far  as  Broadway — a motley  and  surging,  strag- 
gling column  of  humanity  had  stretched,  five  deep. 

The  great  Barton  trial  was  to  be  called  at  eleven.  By 
half-past  ten  this  line  had  lengthened,  as  to  its  tail,  far  into 
Chambers  street,  forming  a letter  C,  which  a goodly  frac- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Police  were  unable  to  preserve  con 
sistently  with  the  rights  of  pedestrians.  Lawyers  having 
business  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  additional  court-rooms  in 
the  marble  pile  aforesaid,  were  obliged  to  forego  their  ap- 
pointments ; the  mass  of  the  People  were  interested  in 
the  Barton  trial,  and  since  nobody  can  be  hung  unless  he 
be  found  guilty  in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  the  People 
as  can  get  into  the  room  where  he  is  being  tried,  even 
lawyers  bowed  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Black  Maria  drew  up  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Court  House.  But  it  only  contained  a few  hall-door 
thieves,  who  had  prigged  some  trifling  umbrellas  and 
gloves.  There  was  not  a murderer  among  them. 

The  gentleman,  who  was  a candidate  for  that  title,  ar- 
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rived  soon  after  however,  in  a pretty  coupe,  driven  by  a 
coachman  in  livery.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  authorities, 
be  it  said — they  had  subjected  the  gentleman  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  having  a policeman  placed  by  the  liveried  coach- 
man’s side  upon  the  box — but,  to  do  them  whatever  justice 
they  are  entitled  to,  we  may  chronicle  that  the  policeman 
was  in  plain  clothes. 

By  means  of  the  room  devoted  to  Circuit  Part  II.,  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  ever  anything  going  on,  and  which 
adjoins  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Charles  Barton  was  escorted 
into  the  latter,  and  took  his  seat  within  the  Bar. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  New  York  Court  House,  (or 
possibly  it  is  to  be  set  down  as  a mystery  of  Jurisprudence) 
is  that,  although  there  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  courts  or 
parts  of  courts  supposed — ^by  fiction  of  law — to  be  always 
in  session  in  the  New  York  County  Court  House,  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  you  can  find  any  two  of  them  in 
session  at  once.  The  Supreme  Court  in  and  for  the  City 
of  New  York,  indeed,  has  five  judges  under  pay,  but  when 
there  is  anything  to  do  in  that  court  it  is  necessary  to  send 
into  the  country  to  find  a judge  to  do  it.  So  it  happened 
that  while  there  was  an  empty  room  through  which  to  con- 
duct Mr.  Barton  in  state,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a 
country  judge  down  from  the  interior  somewhere,  before 
whom  to  try  him. 

Being  a country  judge,  however,  he  was  promptly  in  hit 
seat  on  the  Bench ; and  jurymen,  witnesses,  counsel,  clerks 
and  witnesses  filed  into  the  room. 
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Charles  was  to  be  defended  by  five  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel  that  money  could  buy,  (and  they  being  eminent, 
were  somewhat  tardy,  which  is  a privilege  of  greatness.) 
But,  finally,  the  crier  opened  the  court;  the  policemen 
outside  admitted,  under  the  bar,  the  head  of  the  column  of 
populace  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
who  speedily  filled  the  benches,  causing  a clear  gain  of 
about  five  feet  forward  to  the  tail  of  said  column,  on 
Chambers  Street.  In  New  York  all  criminal  trials  must 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  people  being  admitted  to  this  number,  (thus 
constituting  a sort  of  cadre  to  be  constantly  augmented 
by  the  favored  bearers  of  passes,  or  the  fortunate  bor- 
rowers (for  money)  of  witnesses,  or  talesmen’s  subpoenas,) 
Charles  Barton  was  called  upon  to  stand  up  and  hear  his 
indictment  read. 

Charles  rose  carelessly,  and  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the 
round  of  a chair,  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  while  with 
the  other  he  fingered  an  unlighted  cigar. 

As  he  expressed  by  his  posture  that  it  was  an  annoy- 
ance he  would  rather  not  submit  to,  and  that  he  hoped 
would  be  got  through  with  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
clerk  mumbled  off,  rapidly,  the  mere  matter  of  form,  where- 
in it  was  charged  that,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  but  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  he,  Charles  Barton,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  did,  by  force  and  arm.s,  moved  and  se- 
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duced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  contriving  and 
intending,  with  malice  aforethought,  to  kill  and  murder 
one  Elsie  Badlot,  otherwise  known  as  Elsie  Shove,  other- 
wise known  as  Nathalie  Sylvester,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  on  the  premises  Number  Forty  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  feloniously,  willfully  and  knowingly  a large 
quantity — that  is  to  say  an  ounce  or  less  of  a certain 
deadly  poison  known  as  prussic  acid — give  and  administer 
to  the  said  Elsie,  otherwise  Nathalie,  with  intent  that  she 
should  take  and  swallow  the  same  into  her  body,  etc.,  etc. 

Charles  then  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  his  group  of 
counsel.  He  was  dressed  in  a fashionable  morning  suit 
of  plaided  stuff,  with  a carnation  pink  in  his  buttonhole. 
At  the  adjournment  of  court  for  lunch,  he  proposed  to 
make  his  afternoon  toilet  of  gray  trousers  and  black  frock 
coat,  with  a tea  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  instead  of  the  car- 
nation pink.  Should  the  session  of  his  trial  proceed  into 
the  night,  of  course  an  evening  dress,  white  necktie,  and  a 
lily  of  the  valley  for  his  lappel,  could  be  substituted,  on 
the  adjournment  for  dinner.  None  of  his  family  had  been 
permitted  to  accompany  him.  To  his  mother  and  sister 
Kate  he  had  simply  said  : “ It’s  rough  enough  on  you  as 
it  is.  Let  ’em  put  me  in  the  papers  as  much  as  they 
please ; but  I don’t  propose  to  have  them  writing  about 
my  mother  and  sister.”  And  so  they  had  remained  at 
home. 

Charles,  of  course,  lacked  no  partisans.  The  Barton 
trial  was,  of  course,  the  town  talk.  But,  as  a rule,  every 
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body  was  on  Charles’  side  in  his  misunderstanding  with 
the  People. 

Being  an  elegant  young  gentleman,  of  distinguished 
dress  and  carriage,  of  course  the  whole  feminine  world 
was  on  his  side.  And  had  this  not  been  sufficient, 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  murdered  his  mistress  and 
chopped  her  into  mincemeat,  would  have  brought  them 
flocking  to  be  his  champions.  As  for  the  men,  they 
looked  with  less  partisanship,  but  with  equal  interest 
upon  the  proceeding,  betting,  however,  the  heavy  odds 
that  Charles  would  “ pull  through  all  right.” 

Thanks  to  the  former,  throughout  the  trial,  and  up  to  its 
very  denouement,  a huge  basket  of  choice  cut- flowers 
stood  daily  before  Charles,  on  the  long  table.  From  this 
Charles  would  regularly,  on  entering  the  court,  select  one 
bud,  and  taking  the  pink  from  his  buttonhole,  replace  it 
therewith.  The  flowers  he  thus  rejected  were  disposed  of 
for  souvenirs,  while  the  large  baskets,  by  his  express 
orders,  were  sent  to  the  hospitals,  at  the  adjournment  for 
the  day. 

He  plead  to  the  indictment  in  a drawling,  careless  tone, 
much  as  if  calling  for  a cigar  at  his  club,  and  the  business 
of  the  trial  proceeded. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  January — a jury  having  been 
procured,  so  abjectly  vacant  of  impressions,  so  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  current  events,  that  neither  prosecution  or 
defense  could  elicit  from  them  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  try  the  question  between  the  People  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  and  Charles  Barton,  Esquire,  gentleman— Mr. 
Glendenning  for  the  aforesaid  People,  (whom  everybody 
felt  alternately  sorry  and  ashamed  for,  as  doomed  to  get 
very  much  the  worst  of  it  in  the  tilt  with  so  unquestion- 
ably good-looking  and  popular  a young  man  as  the  prison- 
er,) rose  in  his  place.  “ May  it  please  the  Court,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,”  said  he. 

Mr.  Kay — who  by  the  lime  he  had  returned  from  Mt. 
Desert  had  found  a vast  load  of  new  matter  demanding  his 
attention — ^had  been  only  too  glad  to  find  his  friend  Glen- 
denning absorbed  in  the  “ trunk  mystery.”  It  was  with 
inexpressible  delight  that  he  found  him  willing  to  continue 
in  charge  of  that  memorable  case.  And,  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  appearing  against  “ his  young  friend  Barton,”  he  had 
insisted  on  Mr.  Glendenning’s  representing  him  absolutely. 
So  it  happened  that,  with  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket 
and  aiming  his  eye-glasses  at  the  jury,  Mr.  Glendenning 
began : 
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ENTLEMEN  of  the  Jury,”  said  Mr.  Glendenning, 


Vj"  “ there  are  at  least  two  theories  as  to  what  is  de- 
corous and  proper  behavior  on  the  part  of  a public  prose- 
cutor. On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that,  as  a conservator 
of  the  safety  of  the  people,  it  is  his  duty  to  use,  in  their 
behalf,  all  the  zeal,  all  the  industry,  all  the  extremest  dili- 
gence which  would  distinguish  his  acts,  were  he  counsel 
for  a private  party  ; thus,  not  only  must  he  faithfully 
present  all  the  evidence  which  the  People  have  accu- 
mulated against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  he  must 
argue  to  the  probabilities  even,  scrutinizing  the  past  life 
of  the  prisoner — turning  it  inside  out  before  a jury,  if  so 
be  that  in  that  he  might  find  material  for  impugning  his 
past  standing  as  a citizen ; in  short,  gentlemen,  that  he 
should  move  heaven  and  earth  to  procure  a conviction. 

“ There  is  another  class  of  publicists  who  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  seek 
with  undue  zeal  the  life  of  any  one  of  her  subjects.  That 
it  is  the  benign  charity  of  the  law  that  she  would  rather 
let  ten  guilty  men  slip  through  her  fist  than  see  an  inno 
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cent  man  suffer,  and  that  such  mercy  to  the  individual  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  unrelenting  justice  to  the  State, 
which,  like  a higher  than  earthly  justice — ^like  divine  justice 
itself — does  not  desire  the  death  of  a sinner  but  rather  that 
he  should  live  and  repent.” 

There  was  a buzz  of  approbation  in  the  court  room  at 
this.  Except  in  very  rare  instances,  in  criminal  trials  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  audience  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  an  acquittal.  Although  they  are  taxed  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution,  there  is  a general  sentiment  among 
“ the  People”  that  it  is  the  community  against  one 
man,  and,  if  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  are  discreet 
enough  to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  this  prejudice,  but 
rather,  to  deftly  insinuate  it  into  the  minds  of  the  jury,  the 
chances  are  usually  in  the  prisoner’s  favor.  If  the  last 
hundred  years  of  jurisprudence  have  been  fruitful  in  any- 
thing, they  have  been  fruitful  in  proofs  of  the  uncertain  and 
dangerous  character  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  of 
the  reluctance  with  which  juries  will  convict,  in  capital 
cases,  upon  its  strength  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vanced discoveries  of  the  age,  in  what  we  may  call  the 
region  of  the  probabilities  of  science,  or  of  the  marvelous 
and  daily  increasing  industry  of  counsel.  Much  is  said 
against,  and  many  are  the  unbelievers  in  capital  punish- 
ment, for  any  crime — in  the  right  of  any  human  authority 
to  take  away  anything  which  it  cannot  restore.  But  the 
question  in  the  long  run  will,  as  most  other  questions  do, 
settle  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether,  in  a few 
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score  of  years,  anybody  will  be  able  to  hang  anybody  for 
anything. 

And  we  are  not  so  sure,  after  all,  that  the  day  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  as  an  institution  of  civilized  countries,  is 
waning.  In  the  biography  of  the  Samsons,  the  hereditary 
family  of  French  executioners,  it  is  set  down  as  the  opinion 
— drawn  from  the  experience  of  those  worthies — that,  were 
it  not  for  the  universal  and  marvelous  fortitude  with  which 
the  condemned  have  met  their  fates,  the  guillotine  would 
have  been  long  since  abolished  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
Frenchmen.  And  a few  more  years  of  sickening  execu- 
tions by  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  agony  of  strangulation 
will  doubtless  suffice  to  banish  capital  punishment  from 
the  systems  of  Anglo  Saxon  countries. 

“They  say,  gentlemen,”  continued  Mr.  Glendenning, 
“ that  the  utmost  asked  of  the  Prosecution  for  the  People 
is,  that  it  maintain  and  champion  these  rules  of  law,  and 
see  to  it  that  these  rules  are  fairly  applied.  That,  in  the 
rules  of  law  lie  the  only  safety  of  the  State.  That,  how- 
ever we  may  carp  at  them,  when  we  see  a man  whom  we 
happen  to  know  is  guilty  escape  the  gallows  he  has  earned, 
they  are  our  only  safety  ; for,  should  you  and  I be  unjustly 
accused,  our  only  possible  salvation  from  unmerited  death 
— from  judicial  murder — would  be  in  those  identical  rules 
of  law ; and  these  are  right.  By  application  of  the  rules 
of  law,  gentlemen,  the  guilty  man  may  indeed  escape. 
But  we  must  remember,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the 
law  was  not  written  for  the  sole  and  individual  benefit  of 
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that  man — of  whose  guilt  we  are  so  confident — but  to 
meet  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases ; and,  in  the 
long  run,  in  dealing  with  the  whole  number,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  to  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible.  The 
ingenuity  of  philosophers  who  have  criticised  our  rules  of 
law — and  among  them  no  less  a mind  than  Bentham’s-— 
has  been  able  to  conceive  of  numerous  cases  wherein  a 
strict  observance  of  the  law  would  work  hardship.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mind  of  a Bentham,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  your  ingenuity,  gentlemen,  or  perhaps  even 
for  mine,  to  conceive  of  such  cases.  But  for  all  our  in- 
genuity, gentlemen,  the  law  is  the  law  \ and  I respect- 
fully submit — in  the  long  run,  is  the  safest  for  us  all. 

“ I must  say,  gentlemen,  that  I myself  incline  to  the  latter 
theory,  and  that  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  try  this  issue  strictly 
against  the  prisoner,  but  at  the  same  time  without  bias  for 
the  prisoner  on  account  of  his  previous  high  social  posi- 
tion, the  eminent  social  position  of  his  family  and  con- 
nection. I shall  try  to  see,  and  I hope  you  will  see, 
gentlemen,  that  he  has  ‘ all  justice.’  At  present,  in  open- 
ing to  you,  it  is  my  purpose  merely — and,  as  nearly  as  I 
can,  in  a narrative  form — to  present  to  you  the  case  for 
the  people. 

We  propose  to  prove,  gentlemen,  that  about  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  in  the  village  of  Cheshire,  which  is 
now  a suburb  of  this  city,  a Miss  Elsie  Badlot,  a young 
girl  of  sixteen,  eloped  from  the  house  of  her  father  • 
a clergyman  settled  in  that  village  and  there  officiating 
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with  a man  named  Shove.  Of  this  man,  who  tvnll  appear 
in  that  box,  gentlemen,  in  due  time,  I wish  to  say  nothing 
that  would  sound,  to  him  or  to  you,  either  harsh  or 
severe  \ for,  whatever  have  been  his  errors  and  transgres- 
sions in  the  past,  he  has,  at  least,  repented  of  them.  His 
past  sins  are  matters  between  himself  and  his  Maker,  and 
it  is  not  for  you  or  I to  forestall  the  decision  of  the  Great 
Judge  before  whom  we  must  all  come.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  comes  here,  voluntarily,  as  a witness,  to  confess  his 
past  dishonor,  and  eager  to  do  all  he  can  in  behalf  of  the 
People  to  bring  the  doer  of  this  fiendish  deed  to  light. 
This  man.  Shove,  was  the  young  girl’s  senior  by  almost 
thirty  years.  He  caused,  as  he  will  tell  you  with  his  own 
lips,  a false  marriage  ceremony  to  be  pronounced  over  the 
girl  and  himself,  by  one  not  a clergyman,  and  lived  with 
the  girl  as  his  wife  in  a hired  garret — for  they  were  both 
poor — in  this  city,  for  about  three  or  four  months — when, 
tiring  of  the  restraints  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  give  the  girl  a home,  he  left  her  one  day, 
(inclosing  her  in  a letter  what  was  for  him  a large  sum  of 
money,  four  hundred  dollars,)  and  advising  the  girl  to  seek 
once  more  the  protection  of  her  father.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  justify  his  crimes,  gentlemen.  As  1 said  to 
you  before,  he  has  repented  of  them,  and  has  tried  to  atone 
for  their  bitter  consequences.  From  the  moment  of  the 
young  girl’s  desertion,  onward,  the  facts  I shall  now  state 
to  you  will  be  sworn  to  before  you  by  a further  witness,  a 
Miss  Janet  Jex,  otherwise  Hermione  Nelson,  an  actress. 
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By  her  testimony  it  will  appear,  gentlemen — for  I shall  be 
careful  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  relate  nothing  which 
will  not  be  given  in  evidence  before  you — that  this  young 
girl,  alone,  nameless,  houseless,  and  friendless  in  a great 
city,  fearing  to  see  the  roof  of  her  injured  father — a stern, 
unforgiving  man,  gentlemen,  although  a Christian  minister, 
lived  in  retirement  until  her  money  was  gone,  and  then 
found  the  only  resource  left  to  her,  the  resource  taken  by 
so  many  unfortunate  women  in  our  midst,  was  to  trade 
upon  her  own  beauty.  She  became  an  inmate  of  a fash- 
ionable house  of  prostitution  in  this  city,  where  she  was 
beginning  the  downward  career  which  so  surely  and  swiftly 
leads  to  the  streets,  to  the  Island,  and  to  a dishonored 
grave.  It  was  here  that  she  met  with  the  witness  who  will 
appear  before  you,  and  was  induced,  while  it  was  yet  time, 
to  abandon  her  determination  of  remaining  an  inmate  of 
the  house  in  which  she  then  was.  To  be  brief— for  I must 
pass  very  rapidly  over  the  events  of  this  poor  child  s his- 
tory—she  went  upon  the  stage,  and  her  beauty,  her  native 
breeding — for  she  had  not,  as  yet,  lost  either  won  her 
many  friends.  There  are  many  noble  men  and  honorable 
women  upon  the  stage,  gentlemen ; and  an  honorable 
woman,  a lady  who  rose  to  the  highest  possible  pinnacle 
of  her  profession,  (one  whom  the  greatest  and  best  of  this 
city,  upon  her  retirement  from  public  life,  delighted  to 
crown  and  honor,)  took  an  interest  in  the  young  girl  so  left 
to  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  world,  and  helped  her  to  become 
what  she  now  was — a lady,  who  had  repented  of  her 
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sin,  and  against  whom  there  was  no  one  to  cast  the  first  stone. 
It  was  only  after  the  death  of  that  lady  that  this  upward 
track  was  abandoned.  At  this  period  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
appears  upon  the  scene ; and,  gentlemen — without  assum- 
ing, as  I have  not  the  right  nor  the  ground  to  assume,  to 
state  to  you  more  than  the  testimony  before  you  will  elicit 
— the  girl,  whose  stage  name  was  Nathalie  Sylvester,  be- 
came the  mistress  of  the  prisoner,  Charles  Barton — a young 
man  about  town,  of  the  highest  parentage,  of  undoubted 
social  position,  himself  holding  an  office  of  great  trust  in 
the  city,  and  engaged  to  a lady  of  wealth  and  culture  and 
of  eminent  family  in  our  midst. 

So  far  I have  given  you  the  girl’s  history.  From  this 
point  I shall  pursue  the  theory  of  this  prosecution.  So 
far  1 have  led  you  along  by  stating  facts  which  we  propose 
to  establish.  What  remains  to  be  stated  to  you,  is  what 
we  expect  7^?^,  in  your  capacity  as  jurymen,  to  find — and 
upon  that  finding — to  bring  in  your  verdict — upon  your 
oaths,  to  well  and  truly  try,  between  the  People  on  the 
, one  hand,  and  this  prisoner  on  the  other,  this  issue  here 
so  solemnly  joined— of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

For,  gentlemen,  as  eminent  counsel  for  the  defense  will 
tell  you,  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  you  are  no  longer 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  but  trustees  rather,  for 
them,  of  the  public  safety  and  the  public  peace ; and,  as 
they  will  remind  you,  in  a large  sense,  trustees,  as  well,  of 
the  life  of  this  prisoner  at  this  bar.  We  expect  to  prove 
to  you,  by  the  testimony  of  a Mr.  George  East,  a lawyer 
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of  this  city,  that  the  girl  Nathalie— for  I shall  allude  to  her 
hereafter  by  her  assumed  name — was  furnished  with  money 
by  the  prisoner,  and  directed,  by  him,  to  lease  of  the  wit- 
ness East,  who  was  the  agent  for  its  owners,  certain  prem- 
ises in  this  city,  known  as  No.  40  West  Forty- fourth  Street. 

“ That  upon  a certain  day,  the  girl  Nathalie  called  upon 
Mr,  East  at  his  office  in  this  city,  and  giving  her  name  as 
Anderson,  took  a lease  of  the  premises,  stating  that  they 
were  for  her  widowed  mother  and  herself : that  she  gave 
as  reference  the  name  of  a fictitious  firm,  but  that  Mr. 
East,  without  verifying  this  reference,  executed  to  this 
girl  Nathalie,  under  her  assumed  name,  a lease  of  the 
premises  for  six  months,  until  the  first  day  of  May  next 
ensuing,  and  that  she  paid  him,  in  ready  money,  the  full 
amount  of  the  consideration  for  the  lease,  up  to  that  day. 
Mr.  East  will  tell  you  that  his  excuses  for  entering  into 
so  unusual  a transaction  were,  first ; that  the  property  had 
stood  idle  for  several  years,  until  the  owners,  believing,  or 
claiming  to  believe,  that  it  was  owing  to  lack  of  diligence 
as  agent  on  his  part,  were  growing  discontented;  and 
secondly,  that  he  believed  the  girl’s  story.  He  describes 
her  as  very  beautiful,  of  modest  and  attractive  deportment, 
and  of  being,  withal,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
heavy  veil.  Mr.  East  is  a young  man,  gentlemen,  and  he 
believed  the  story  of  a beautiful  girl,  who  came  to  him  as 
one  bereaved  of  a father,  and  without  a male  protector. 
At  any  rate,  he  leased  to  her  the  premises  she  desired,  re- 
ceived  the  consideration,  and  gave  her  a rec  eipt  therefot- 
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He  intended,  he  will  tell  you,  to  call — as  was  his  duty  to 
those  for  whom  he  acted — at  the  premises  he  had  thus 
leased,  and  verify  the  character  of  the  lessees,  and  to  verify 
the  reference  they  had  given.  But  time  went  on,  other 
business  matters  pressed,  and,  as  he  will  tell  you,  he  was 
always  intending  to  go,  but  never  went.” 


CHAPTER  X 


F05.  THE  PEOPLE — CONTINUED. 

IT  is  our  theory,  gentlemen,  that  the  money  paid  by  the 
young  lady  to  Mr.  George  East  had  been  furnished 
her  by  the  prisoner.  That  she  was  at  that  time,  and  until 
her  death  continued  to  be,  the  mistress  of  the  prisoner. 
That  she  lived  in  the  house  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  access  to  that  house 
whenever  he  felt  disposed.  We  shall  prove  that  the  house- 
hold bills  of  the  establishment  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  were,  in  every  event,  paid  by  Miss  Nathalie  herself 
(the  prisoner  furnishing  the  funds,  but  never  in  person  dis- 
charging them,  or  making  any  purchases  or  any  contract 
whatever  for  the  housekeeping).  Meanwhile,  the  young 
lady,  Miss  Hermione  Nelson,  pursued  her  profession  as  an 
actress ; sometimes  ‘ starring,’  t.  ^.,  travelling  from  place 
to  place  in  the  provinces,  and  accepting  engagements 
wlierever  procurable — principally  in  the  West  and  South. 
She  was  made  aware,  however,  by  letters  received  from 
her  friend  Nathalie,  of  the  latter’s  relinquishment  of  the 
stage — and  her  present  life  of  ease  and  idleness,  as  the 
mistress  of  the  prisoner — who,  however,  in  all  his  transac- 
?3 
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tions  with  the  girl  Nathalie,  was  known,  or  at  least  spoken 
of  by  her,  as  Thomas  Carman.  It  is  immaterial  to  us,  gen- 
tlemen, to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  mistress  knew  her 
lover's  real  name.  Perhaps  she  did,  but  spoke  of  him  to  her 
friend,  at  his  request,  as  Thomas  Carman,  or  as  ‘ Tom.’ 
Perhaps  she  did  not.  It  is  not  difficult,  in  a large  city,  to 
preserve  an  alias,  providing  the  name  adopted  be  one  not, 
in  itself,  unusual  or  suspicious. 

“ But  we  will  see,  however,  that  the  poor  betrayed  girl 
was  made  acquainted  with  her  lover’s  real  name  in  a most 
heartless  and  cruel  way,  before  her  death. 

I may  say,  out  of  its  place  in  this  narrative,  that — as  we 
shall  prove  to  you — the  young  woman,  Hermione  Nelson, 
ultimately  herself  came  to  New  York,  and  visited  a Dra- 
matic Agency  for  the  purpose  of  finding  her  friend,  Nath- 
alie, whose  letters  she  had  failed  to  receive.  That,  on  the 
day  she  visited  the  Dramatic  Agency,  she  was  seen  and 
followed  by  the  prisoner  here.  That,  upon  seeing  her  en- 
ter the  Dramatic  Agency — he  disappeared.  That  he  after- 
wards made  strenuous  efforts  through  the  same  agency — 
as  will  appear  by  the  testimony  of  employees  of  that  es- 
tablishment, to  find,  and  finally  did  find  the  address  of 
this  Hermione.  That  he  followed  her  to  her  hotel,  became 
acquainted  with  her,  associated  with  her,  drove  her  out  in 
his  dog-cart  and  made  every  effort  to  discover  if  she  knew, 
or  suspected  him  to  have  been  the  friend  of  her  missing 
friend  Nathalie. 

Up  to  this  evidence,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  aston- 
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ished,  as  the  facts  are  developed  before  you,  at  the  cool- 
ness and  calmness,  at  the  wonderfully  feigned  indiffer- 
ence of  the  prisoner ; and  I may  say  here  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  recognition  on  the  public  street,  of  this  young 
person  Hermione — probably  from  a photograph  of  her 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  possession  of  Nathalie — if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  desperate  efforts  to  win  her  acquaintance, 
and  his  anxious  questioning  of  her  (in  which  he  betrayed 
himself),  we  should  have  been  utterly  unable  to  identify 
him  here  as  the  man  whose  mistress  Nathalie  had  been. 

“ So  you  see,  gentlemen,  murder  will  out.  He  had 
covered  his  tracks  well.  We  could  have  shown  you,  in- 
deed, by  another  witness,  that  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  placing  of  certain  remains  in  certain  trunks ; but 
we  could  never  have  connected  him  with  the  girl  Nathalie, 
unless  he  had,  by  his  own  acts  and  language — acts  and 
language  so  peculiar,  that  they  can  be  accounted  for  on 
no  other  hypothesis  except  his  guilt — confessed  every- 
thing to  the  actress,  Hermione  Nelson.  The  secret  was, 
gentlemen,  doubtless,  that,  having  covered  his  tracks  so 
well  at  home,  he  was — as  murderers  are — ever  on  the 
outlook  for  suspicion  from  abroad.  Finding  the  girl 
Hermione,  he  determined  to  learn  from  her  so  much  of 
the  history  of  her  murdered  friend  as  might  instruct  him 
in  what  quarters  to  look  for  other  suspicions,  and  when  to 
be  most  on  his  guard.  This  was  the  first  time  he  over- 
leaped himself,  gentlemen.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
seen,  in  the  Dramatic  Agency,  by  at  least  a dozen  persons, 
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and,  moreover,  by  a detective  then  employed  in  working 
up  this  very  case,  and  who  is  prepared  to  show  that  this 
young  lady,  Hermione  Nelson,  had  herself  scrawled  her 
name  upon  a bit  of  blotting-paper  in  the  dramatic  agency, 
while  waiting  there,  (which,  however,  was  more  important 
at  the  time,  as  a clue  to  other  evidence,  than  now,  the 
point  to  which  that  fact  was  evidence  we  being  able  to 
establish  before  you  by  still  better  evidence,  namely — 
Miss  Nelson’s  own  testimony).  But,  at  the  time,  it  was 
very  important,  the  name  on  the  blotting-paper  proving 
to  be  the  identical  name  on  certain  letters  found  in  the 
custody  of  the  Post-office  department,  at  about  this  time. 

“ In  the  girl  Nathalie’s  letters  to  her  friend  Her- 
niione,  she  had  alluded  to  her  ‘friend’  invariably  as 
‘Tom.’  And  it  was  by  Miss  Nelson’s  artful  discoveiy 
of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  here  with  this  ‘ Tom,’  that 
this  prosecution  was  put  upon  the  right  track  in  our  search 
for  the  culprit. 

“Following  out  the  tragical  story,  gentlemen,  the  next 
thing  that  will  appear  in  evidence  before  you  is  a letter. 
And  I may  here  pause  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  criminal  cases,  wherein,  through  the  agency 
of  written  letters,  guilty  men  have  been  brought  to  justice. 

“Purely  circumstantial  evidence,  gentlemen,  may  be 
unsafe  and  hazardous.  The  human  memory  may  not 
only  utterly  fail,  but  actually  forge  itself,  so  to  speak, 
by  treasuring  up  circumstances,  not  only  exactly  the 
reverse  of  circumstances  which  actually  occurred,  but 
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by  appearing  to  remember  things  which  never  in  any 
shape  ever  occurred  at  all.  Or,  again,  in  this  world 
of  ours,  where  every  actual  circumstance,  however  triv- 
ial, is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  other  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  circumstances — and  is  one  of  a 
series,  or  train  of  circumstances,  the  previous  or  ulti- 
mate circumstances  of  wliich  series  we  cannot  see — 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  individual  circumstances 
in  different  series  may  so  closely  resemble  each  other, 
as  to  deceive  the  most  careful  investigator. 

‘‘To  illustrate  : 

“ Supposing,  that  as  you  stood  upon  a wharf,  or  in 
some  warehouse,  a long  iron  chain,  composed  of  stout 
oblong  links,  was  being  slowly  drawn  past  you  by  some 
force  out  of  sight ; and  supposing  that  at  your  side 
another  similar  chain,  with  similar  links,  was  being  drawn 
in  the  same  way,  past  you  : now,  one  of  those  chains 
might  be  drawing  a bale  of  goods,  its  other  end  winding 
up  over  a drum,  revolved  by  a steam-engine ; and  the 
other  might  be  moving  a hogshead  of  liquor,  its  other 
end  being  coiled  over  a windlass  ; and  supposing  you 
had  been  told,  or  discovered  for  yourself,  which  was 
which.  In  the  course  of  time,  however  vividly  you 
remembered  these  chains,  you  might  come  to  forget 
which  was  the  chain  that  drew  the  bale,  and  which  the 
hogshead ; or,  you  might  even — on  seeing  one  of  those 
links  again,  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  two  chains  you 
saw,  and  yet  be  unable  to  say  to  which  of  the  chains— 
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to  the  one  drawing  the  bale  toward  the  drum  of  the 
engine,  or  the  one  drawing  the  hogshead  toward  the 
windlass — the  link  belonged.  So  you  and  I,  gentler  len, 
are  every  day  of  our  lives  beholding  links  in  the  innumer- 
able chains  of  circumstance  which  are  being  drawn 
around  and  about  us,  before  us,  and  on  either  side  of  us, 
forever. 

“ You  or  I may  see  a man  pass  into  a doorway,  or  alight 
from  a closed  carriage,  or  accost  a friend  on  the  street ; 
but  every  one  of  these  circumstances,  simple  as  it  was, 
was  induced  by  some  other  circumstance,  and,  in  its  turn, 
induced  some  future  circumstance,  we  did  not,  and  could 
not  see. 

“And  herein  lies  the  danger  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence— that  we  only  saw  the  act,  and  not  the  motive 
or  inducement  for  the  act,  as  we  saw  the  passing  links  of 
the  chain. 

“If  we  should  hear  that  a murder  had  been  committed 
in  that  closed  carriage,  or  a robbery  effected  in  that 
house,  we  might  immediately  say,  ‘Why,  I saw  such  and 
such  a man  alight  from  such  and  such  a carriage,  or  such 
and  such  a man  go  into  such  and  such  a house.’  And, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  people  are  constantly  going  into 
houses,  and  alighting  from  carriages,  you  or  I might  im- 
peril the  life  or  liberty  of  an  honest  man,  by  believing 
that  we  could  identify  by,  or  recognize — in  a single  link 
of  circumstance — a whole  chain  of  events. 

“ But  a letter,  gen‘‘’emen,  is  something  more  than  a cir* 
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cumstance — it  is  a Fact.  A fact,  done  with  more  or  less 
manual  and  mental  effort,  which  necessitates  more  or  less 
deliberation.  It  is  produced  by  one  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  read  by  another.  It  has  a source  and  a 
destination.  It  involves  one  or  more  intermediaries,  who, 
in  one  way  or  another,  leave  theii  seal  upon  it,  or  impress 
it  upon  their  own  memories,  or  take  a record  of  it  in  their 
own  memoranda.  If  it  goes  by  post,  then  this  inter- 
mediary is  the  general  government  of  this  land,  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  does  not  lie,  and  can  have  no 
possible  motive  to  lie ; and  so  a letter,  postmarked,*  is 
the  best  conceivable  evidence  of  its  having  been  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  through  its 
post-office.  In  old  times,  when  a letter  was  folded  so  as 
to  be  its  own  envelope,  whenever  we  had  a letter,  we 
had  the  iinforgeable  evidence  of  its  passage  through  the 
mails  accompanying  it  and  inseparable  from  it.  The 
modern  invention  of  the  envelope,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
is  a disadvantageous  invention,  in  that  it  is  generally  cast 
away,  and,  with  it,  the  best  evidence  we  can  have  in  the 
future,  to  its  contents  having  been  a letter  at  all.  Anyone 
can  write  a letter  upon  a sheet  of  paper,  and  date  it  when 
and  where  they  wish.  A postmark  has  never  yet  been, 
nor  probably  can  it  ever  be,  successfully  forged. 

“ Now,  to  come  back  to  our  narrative ; we  shall  have  in 
evidence  before  you,  gentlemen,  two  letters,  which  for- 
tunately the  envelopes  accompany,  and  one  which  has  no 
envelope,  which  was  once  attempted  to  be  destroyed,  but 
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which  (thanks  to  the  vigilance  and  minute  search  of  the 
gentleman  who  will  explain  to  you  the  circumstances  of 
its  discovery)  is  still  legible,  and  has  a vital  story  to  *^ell 
you  of  its  connection  with  this  tragedy.  These  letters  will 
be  shown  and  read  to  you  ; but  in  this  narrative,  as  they 
are  not  yet  in  evidence,  I cannot  read  them,  but  will 
allude  to  them  simply  as  Number  One,  Number  Two,  and 
Number  Three.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  prosecution, 
gentlemen,  that  on  a certain  day — which  day  will  be  in 
due  time  certified — the  prisoner  and  his  mistress  were 
together  in  the  premises  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 
It  is  probable  that — being  indisposed  to  the  manual  labor 
of  writing  a letter — the  girl  Nathalie  requested  the  pris- 
oner to  write,  at  her  dictation,  a note  to  her  friend  Miss 
Hermione  Nelson,  then  supposed  by  Nathalie  to  be  resid- 
ing at  No.  13 1 River  Street,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
The  prisoner,  we  say,  complied  and  wrote,  at  his  mistress’ 
dictation,  a letter  to  the  address  given — the  letter  which  I 
shall  call  letter  Number  One.  The  prisoner  wrote  it  in 
his  natural  hand  (and  we  shall  prove  to  you  by  unmis- 
takable evidence,  that  he  and  he  alone  could  have  been 
the  writer  of  it),  and — in  the  course  of  time — that  letter  was 
posted  in  this  city  and  transported  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. Now,  as  we  shall  prove  to  your  satisfaction,  gentle- 
men, It  had  happened  that  the  actress.  Miss  Hermione 
Nelson,  had,  some  months  before  this  date,  obtained  a 
permanent  situation  in  connection  with  a variety  theatre 
in  Cincinnati,  and  in  order  to  fill  it,  had  made  her  resi- 
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dence  in  that  city  at  No.  13 1 River  Street.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  1872,  the  theatre  had  taken 
fire  and  burned  down,  and  consequently,  Miss  Nelson, 
being  thrown  out  of  employment,  had  left  the  city  and 
gone  to  New  Orleans,  in  hopes  of  procuring  an  engage- 
ment there,  neglecting  to  leave  any  address  at  the  house 
No.  13 1 River  Street,  where  her  letters  could  be  sent.  So 
this  letter  written  by  the  prisoner,  in  due  time — finding  no 
one  authorized  to  take  it  from  the  custody  of  the  post- 
office — came  around  East  again,  and — in  the  natural 
course  of  events — turned  up  at  the  Dead  Letter  Office  in 
Washington. 


CHAPTER  XL 


FOR  THE  PEOPLE. — CONCLUDED. 

HEN  the  time  comes,  gentlemen,  we  shall  ac- 


V V count  for  the  passage  of  that  letter  from  the  hands 
of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  into  the  hands  of  this  prosecu- 
tion. I will  not,  in  opening  the  case  to  you,  pause  to  ac- 
count for  it  at  this  time.  It  is  important  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that,  having  written  this  letter  with  his  own  hand, 
the  prisoner  became  possessed  of  what  had  been  at  one 
time,  and  what  he  supposed  was  and  continued  to  be,  the 
Cincinnati  address  of  Miss  Hermione  Nelson. 

“ If  I am  compelled  now,  by  the  course  of  my  narra- 
tive, gentlemen,  to  mention  the  family  of  the  prisoner,  I 
shall  do  it  as  delicately  and  as  briefly  as  I know  how.  I 
feel  that  the  stricken  father  and  mother  and  sisters  of  the 
prisoner  are  unhappy  enough,  without  having  their  names 
dragged  into  this  case.  I need  not  remind  you  that  the 
social  position  of  the  prisoner’s  family  is  eminent  beyond 
dispute,  and  I know  well  that  it  is  a pang  the  more — in- 
stead of  a pang  the  less — to  all  concerned  in  this  sad 
business,  that  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
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“ About  this  time — it  is  the  theory  of  this  prosecution 
— the  prisoner  was  probably  meditating  a means  by  which 
he  might  rid  himself  of  his  mistress.  It  is  human  nature, 
gentlemen,  it  is  the  universal  experience  and  testimony, 
that  unhallowed  alliances  of  men  and  women,  in  the  long 
run,  bring  neither  peace  nor  rest.  Men  live  happily  with 
their  lawful  wives,  as  a rule ; but  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  the  love  of  a man  for  his  mistress  will  stand  prolonged 
trials.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  our  theory  of  this  case,  gentle- 
men, that — at  some  period  of  time  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  Miss  Her- 
mione — the  prisoner  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the  girl 
who  had  ministered  to  his  passion.  He  probably  turned 
over  in  his  mind  many  ways  of  accomplishing  this,  and 
finally — as  if  basely  calculating  that  the  girl  Nathalie’s 
love  for  him  was  the  strongest  passion  of  hers  that  he 
could  appeal  to — he  himself  wrote  her  a letter.  If,  gentle- 
men, we  are  right,  it  was  a base  act  in  any  man.  Too 
proud  to  plead  poverty,  too  cowardly  to  tell  her  he  did 
not  love  her,  he  sits  down  calmly,  and  in  a disguised  hand 
writes  her  a letter,  as  if  from  his  own  mother  ! The  pris- 
oner was  cashier  of  a bank.  He  had  probably  begun,  as 
most  cashiers  do,  by  being  a book-keeper.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  a clever  penman,  and  he  was  able  to  write  a letter 
in  a hand  not  his  own,  almost  well  enough  to  escape  de- 
tection. Almost,  but  not  quite,  gentlemen ; not  quite. 
When  this  letter  comes  to  be  displayed  before  you,  careful 
experts  will  prove  to  you  that,  despite  the  cleverness  of 
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the  disguise,  the  prisoner— and  the  prisoner  only— wrote 
that  letter. 

It  seems  that  the  prisoner’s  sister — a most  estimable 
young  lady — was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  a young 
gentleman  of  vast  fortune,  the  scion  of  a name  which  is 
the  synonym  for  fabulous  wealth,  at  least  in  this  city,  if 
not,  indeed,  all  over  the  world — the  name  of  Warldorf. 
The  sister  is  about  to  marry  a Warldorf,  and  the  brother, 
therefore,  sits  down  and  writes — in  the  name  of  his  own 
mother,  but  without  her  knowledge  or  authority,  as  the 
mother  herself  will  tell  you,  gentlemen  (she  never  having 
known,  until  these  unhappy  events  brought  it  to  her 
knowledge,  that  such  a girl  as  Nathalie  ever  existed)  ; 
writes,  I say,  a letter  to  his  own  mistress — asking  her  to 
give  up  and  send  away  from  her  arms  Charles  Barton, 
because  his  sister  is  engaged  to  marry  a gentleman,  who 
has  stipulated,  however,  that  he  will  only  marry  her  in 
case  her  brother  Charles  gives  up  his  mistress  ! This 
letter  Charles  Barton  writes  to  Miss  Nathalie  Sylvester, 
signs  with  his  mother’s  name,  Catherine  Barton,  and  sends 
to  her. 

If  the  disguised  hand  in  which  the  note  was  written  is 
not  perceptible  to  the  girl,  who  shall  say  that  the  motive 
was  not,  either  I The  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
does  not  live,  who  would  himself  write  such  a letter  as 
that  to  a girl — whatever  her  social  standing — who  loved 
him.  The  father  of  Armand  asked  Camille,  for  the  sake 
of  Armand’s  family,  to  give  him  up.  The  scene  is  a ])itter 
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one  and  brings  tears  in  eyes  where  tears  are  strange  in- 
truders. But  can  we  imagine  Armand  hinr..self,  prompting 
such  an  appeal  ? Would  not  the  house  be  moved  to  hisses 
rather  than  tears  ? I think  it  would  be,  gentlemen. 

“ We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the 
poor  girl  saw  the  disguise  of  a hand  too  familiar  to  her — 
saw  the  motive.  I can  picture  her  to  myself,  taking  the 
letter  in  her  hand  and  going  out  in  the  open  air— she  who 
had  so  few  days  yet  to  live — out  from  the  walls  that  would 
soon  cease  to  shelter  her,  and  that  should  behold  her 
miserable  murder  instead — and  musing  on  its  cruel  con- 
tents. She  reads  it  over  and  over  again ; she  reads  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  she  finds,  written  there,  that  the  man 
she  loves  has  tired  of  her,  and  means  to  get  rid  of  her. 
I can  picture  to  myself  the  beautiful  girl  with  golden  hair 
and  large  earnest  deep  blue  eyes — for,  trust  me,  gentlemen, 
you  shall  see  for  yourself  if  her  hair  was  not  golden  and 
her  eyes  deep  blue,  and  large  and  earnest — I can  see  the 
agony  in  those  great  scared,  Magdalen  eyes,  such  as  once 
were  turned  on  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  when  He  took 
pity  on  them — turned  upward  now  with  no  one  to  pity 
them. 

“ Poor  child ! betrayed,  ruined,  almost  saved,  betrayed 
again,  and  now,  worse  than  all,  crushed  and  heart-broken. 
Defiled  without,  heart-broken  within  ! She  clenches  her 
hands  in  agony,  she  groans,  she  tears  the  cruel  letter  into 
fragments — and  the  winds  of  heaven  carry  them  away  to 
where  they  shall  reunite  as  a testimony  against  the  man 
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who  has  wronged  and  tortured  and  crushed  her  soul — and 
who  soon  shall  crown  his  work  by  murdering  her,  and 
hewing  her  fair  and  beautiful  tody  into  morsels.” 

Here  Mr.  Glendenning  paused  for  a full  two  moments, 
and  then  dropping  his  voice  from  the  pitch  of  apostrophe, 
to  which  it  had  grown,  to  a conversational  tone,  he  added  : 

“ In  point  of  fact,  gentlemen,  this  letter  was  found  piece 
by  piece,  in  Central  Park,  and  is  here  in  court,  waiting  to 
be  exhibited  to  you. 

“ Gentlemen,  the  all-seeing  Eye  which  supervises  you, 
and  me,  and  all  our  human  kind,  only  can  testify  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  The  letter  found  in  fragments,  and  care- 
fully brought  together  was  dated  the  15  th  day  of  April, 
1872.  Its  envelope  is  wanting,  but  the  date  of  its  recep- 
tion by  the  doomed  girl  could  not  have  been  long  after 
that  date.  Indeed,  in  a few  days  from  that  date,  her  man- 
gled and  distorted  and  butchered  remains  were  brought 
together — ^like  the  remains  of  the  letter  which  had  broken 
her  poor  heart — from  far  diverging  points. 

“ It  is  the  theory  of  this  prosecution,  gentlemen,  that  the 
prisoner,  finding  that  the  ruse  of  the  letter  could  not  suc- 
ceed, found  opportunity,  in  his  intercourse  with  this  poor 
girl  Nathalie,  to  administer  to  her  a sufficient  quantity  of 
Prussic  acid  to  cause  her  death.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
procure  her  body,  either  by  means  of  a burial  permit  or 
secretly,  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  premises  and 
buried.  But  after  the  deed,  fearing  the  publicity  of  a funeral, 
or  failing  in  his  courage,  or  otherwise  being  unable  to  pro- 
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cure  a permit,  he  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  process  of 
causing  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  girl  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
by  an  expert  hand — to  be  packed  in  two  trunks — and  of 
procuring  these  two  trunks  to  be  checked  and  transported 
by  baggage  express  and  by  rail,  in  opposite  directions,  out 
of  the  city. 

*•  Just  here  our  need  of  a theory,  however,  ceases, 
and  we  return  to  facts.  We  are  enabled  to  produce  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen,  and  shall  so  produce,  a new  witness,  a 
Frenchman — a taxidermist  and  anatomist  by  profession, 
who,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  dissected  the 
body  of  this  poor  girl  and  packed  it  into  the  trunks.  This 
witness  has  turned  State’s  evidence,  gentlemen,  but  his  tes- 
timony will,  nevertheless,  make  it  clear  to  you  that  there 
is  no  possible  defence  interposable  to  this  prosecution; 
but  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  a cool,  calculating  mur- 
derer, and,  as  such,  deserves  that  verdict,  and  that  verdict 
alone,  at  your  hands. 

“ We  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  prisoner 
here — upon  the  two  trunks  being  packed  with  their  tragical 
contents — proceeded  to  the  office  of  Westcott’s  Express, 
where  he  purchased  two  tickets  ; one  over  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad,  to  a celebrated  water- 
ing-place, known  as  the  ‘ Delaware  Water  Gap,’  and  the 
other  over  the  Central  Railroad  to  Saratoga.  That 
upon  purchasing  them,  in  the  assumed  name  of  ‘ Martin,’ 
the  Westcott’s  Express  Company  gave  him  two  checks 
for  two  trunks,  which  he  directed  them  to  call  for  at  an 
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address  which  he  gave— that  address  being  No.  40  West 
Forty-fourth  street,  in  this  city— the  very  house  leased  so 
suspiciously  from  Mr.  George  East,  by  the  young  lady, 
of  which  I have  told  you.  That  he  thereupon  received 
from  the  Express  Company  two  checks,  one  reading,  ‘ N. 
» Y.  C.  & H.  R.  R.  Co.,  1027’  (for  the  Saratoga  trunk),  and 
the  other  reading  ‘Del.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co.,  103’  (for 
Delaware  Water  Gap). 

“ Now,  when  the  trunk  containing  the  human  remains 
was  discovered  before  its  delivery  at  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  the  check,  attached  to  it,  bore  this  very  number,  103. 
That  check  we  shall  produce  and  identify. 

“ The  trunk  containing  the  remains  which  arrived  at  Sara- 
toga was  likewise  checked  ‘ 1027.’  But  here  a discrepancy 
occurred,  which,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  insisted  upon  by 
the  defence,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  explaining.  Although 
as  we  shall  prove,  the  prisoner  here  was  the  person  who 
received  the  duplicate  checks  for  the  two  trunks — and 
although  tlie  trunk  which  went  over  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  road,  was  never  claimed — the  trunk  at  Sara- 
toga was  claimed,  taken  from  the  car,  and  had  actually 
been  landed  at  Congress  Hall  in  that  watering-place, 
when  the  nature  of  its  contents  was  discovered.  How 
did  that  occur  when  the  prisoner  was  not  in  Saratoga  at 
' all,  last  season,  and  when,  if  he  had  been,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  last  one  to  claim  the  terrible  trunk  ? 

“ We  will  tell  you  how  it  occurred,  gentlemen.  We  will 
prove  to  you  that  upon  obtaining  tlie  two  checks,  he  pro 
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ceeded  to  the  bank — the  Tea  and  Sugar  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  cashier  (and  I understand  that  he  has  never  re- 
signed or  been  removed,  so  great  is  the  confidence — it  is 
but  fair  for  me  to  say — felt  in  him,  in  this  community). 
We  will  prove  to  you  that  in  that  bank  there  was  a young 
man  named  Rensselaer,  who  intended,  himself,  on  that 
day,  to  proceed  to  Saratoga,  and  who  had,  the  Saturday 
night  before,  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a two  weeks’ 
vacation  from  the  bank,  the  prisoner  being  well  aware 
that  he  had  obtained  such  leave;  we  will  prove  to  you 
that  this  young  man,  Rensselaer,  had  formally  asked  for 
such  leave  from  the  prisoner,  and  that,  upon  being  asked, 
the  prisoner  had  said  ‘Yes,’  and  then  added,  ‘I  suppose 
you  won’t  take  any  trunk  ? ’ Mr.  Rensselaer  had 
thought  it  odd  at  the  time,  that  the  cashier  should  have 
had  any  concern  as  to  the  amount  of  his  (Rensselaer’s) 
luggage,  but  had  said  merely,  ‘ Oh  yes,  I shall  take  a 
trunk,  of  course.’  The  cashier  then  said  to  him,  after  a 
pause — ‘ Is  your  book  written  up  ? ’ Mr.  Rensselaer 
had  replied — ‘ Only  up  to  two  o’clock  yesterday.’  ‘ Well 
then,’  the  cashier  had  said,  ‘I  expect  you  to  be  down 
here  at  seven  o’clock  on  Monday  morning;  I will  try  and 
be  here  myself  at  that  hour.  You  can  chsck  your  trunk, 
of  course,  on  the  way  down,  so  that  you  will  only  have  to 
take  a cab  and  ride  up  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  nine 
o’clock  train.’  j 

“Mr.  Rensselaer  had  again  thought  it  odd  that  his 

I 

superior  officer  should  be  interested  in  his  plans  for  get- 
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ting  his  trunk  to  the  staion — superior  officers,  as  a rule, 
not  being  noted  for  attention  to  their  subordinates’  person- 
al atfairs— but  the  prisoner  had  explained  it,  perhaps,  by 
his  anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Rensselaer’s  book  written  up  to 
Monday  morning,  and  the  matter  passed  out  of  his  mind. 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Rensselaer  did  check  his  trunk, 
also  at  VVestcott’s  Express,  that  morning,  and  slipped 
the  check  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  without  looking 
at  its  number.  He  did  get  down  to  the  bank  that  morn- 
ing, and  hung  his  overcoat  on  a nail  in  the  rear  office  in 
which  the  cashier  sat.  He  will  testify  that  he  wrote  up 
his  book  in  about  seven  minutes,  and  that — upon  going 
into  the  cashier’s  office  to  get  his  overcoat,  he  found  the 
prisoner  there  ; that  the  prisoner  said  to  him,  ‘ I am  sorry, 
Rensselaer,  that  I wanted  you  to  come  down  here  so 
early — I wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  a discrepancy 
that  the  board  thought  we  had  discovered  in  your  books, 
but  we  have  found  our  mistake  and  your  books  are  all 
right.  Good  morning.’ 

“ We  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  hour  for 
the  cashier  to  be  at  the  bank  was  eleven  o’clock,  and  that 
on  no  other  than  this  particular  morning,  had  he  ever 
been  there,  at  so  early  an  hour  as  seven  o’clock.  It  is  our 
theory,  gentlemen,  that  while  in  that  room,  while  Mr. 
Rensselaer  was  writing  at  his  book,  the  prisoner  changed 
his  Saratoga  check  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  No.  1027), 
for  the  one  in  Mr.  Rensselaer’s  overcoat  pocket.  And 
we  shall  prove  to  you  that  this  is — in  all  human  probability 
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— the  case,  since  Mr.  Rensselaer — on  arriving  at  Saratoga 
that  evening — gave  the  check  he  found  in  his  pocket  to  the 
porter  of  Congress  Hall,  a man  named  Dennis  Nugent; 
that  Dennis  Nugent,  among  some  fifty  or  sixty  other 
checks,  delivered  it , to  the  Saratoga  station  agent.  And 
that,  whereas  the  trunk  containing  human  remains  (human 
remains,  you  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that,  together  with 
the  other  parcel  of  human  remains  found  in  the  trunk  at 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  station,  made  up  together  the 
body  of  a young  girl,  there  being  no  duplicate  human  re- 
mains in  either  of  the  trunks)  did  arrive  at  Congress  Hall, 
Mr.  Rensselaer’s  trunk  never  did  arrive  there,  until,  on  his 
complaining  of  the  fact,  it  was  found  at  the  Saratoga 
station,  with  a check  numbered  753  attached,  for  which 
no  duplicate  was  ever  found,  (Mr.  Rensselaer  having  been 
obliged  to  produce  a list  in  writing  of  the  contents  of  the 
trunk,  before  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany.”) 

Mr.  Glendennlng  then,  at  considerable  length,  proceeded 
to  lay  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  trunks,  with  which  we  are  familiar;  and 
again  asserting  that  the  prosecution  were  prepared  to  es- 
tablish the  tragic  narrative  he  had  endeavored  to  sketch 
for  them — sat  dov  1 amid  a breathless  silerxe. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL. 

OUNSEL  for  the  prisoner  then  arose  and  stated  to 


VwX  the  jury  that  with  the  public  prosecutor’s  very  pictur- 
esque and  eloquent  narrative  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do — that  they  had  been  vastly  entertained  by  the  romance, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  that  they  must  remind  the  jury  that  it  was 
only  a romance,  for  which  the  eloquent  gentleman  was 
alone  responsible.  That,  at  the  proper  time  they  should 
be  amply  ready  to  disprove  any  possible  evidence  weigh- 
ing against  the  unquestioned  innocence  of  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  by  his  learned  and  eloquent  brother  as  “ the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.”  He  had  only  to  remind  the  jury 
further,  that  the  proper  time  to  disprove  this  evidence  was 
after  it  had  been  offered  and  not  before,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

“ I shall  only  remark  now,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ that 
upon  such  a state  of  facts  as  the  eloquent  gentleman  has 
suggested,  I should  be  very  slow  to  believe,  even  if  they 
were  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  you  or  any  other  twelve 
men  would  take  a human  life.  For  remember,  gentlemen, 
that  even  if  the  chances  are  overwhelming  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty,  if  a mistake,  it  is  a mistake  you  cannot 
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rectify.  You  can  set  the  prisoner  free,  but  you  cannot 
call  back  the  dead. 

“ What ! take  a human  life  on  the  strength  of  purely 
circumstantial  evidence  ? The  day  has  gone  by  for  that. 
Take  a human  life  on  the  strength  of  expert  testimony? 
The  day  has  gone  by  for  that.  I rare  not  how  eminent, 
or  how  learned,  how  conscientious,  how  elaborate  and 
painstaking  the  experts  for  the  piosecution  may  be— 
whether  as  to  the  handwriting,  or  to  the  poison  found  in 
the  stomach — I will  engage  to  produce  you  expert  for  ex- 
pert, eminence  for  eminence,  learning  for  learning,  con- 
scientiousness for  conscientiousness,  painstaking  for  pains- 
taking, elaboration  for  elaboration.  Yes,  gentlemen  : if 
the  prosecution  produce  five  hundred  experts  of  the 
highest  possible  grade  of  experience,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  to  swear  that  the  prisoner  wrote  certain  letters 
they  claim  to  have  found,  or  to  have  committed  a certain 
homicide  which  they  claim  to  establish,  we  will  produce 
five  hundred  experts  also,  grade  for  grade,  who  will  tell 
you  that  the  prisoner  could  not  have  written  these  certain 
letters,  and  could  not,  by  any  possibility  of  science  or 
demonstration,  have  committed  that  homicide.  And 
gentlemen,  when  you  see  such  learned  men  differing  and 
disagreeing  and  disputing  among  themselves,  I do  not 
know  you,  if  you  are  not  very  slow  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  between  them — and  of  hanging  my  client. 

“ Let  them  prove  that  they  have  found  prussic  acid  in  a 
human  stomach — in  the  stomach  of  the  dead  female.  I 
will  show  you  by  the  case  of  Tawell  (Collection  of  Reports 
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of  Trials,  etc.,  p.  162),  that  it  is  possible — by  the  casual  eat- 
ing of  apples,  even  in  the  way  of  food— -to  collect  in  one’s 
stomach  prussic  acid  enough  to  cause  death ; and  if  you 
say  that  that  is  very  improbable,  I will  answer  that,  even 
if  it  is  possible,  you  will  be  very  careful  not  to  take  life  in 
a case  where — when  it  is  too  late — ^you  stand  the  remotest 
chance  of  being  proved  to  have  been  rash,  and  to  have 
erred.  Gentlemen,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  for  the 
defence,  we  shall  speak  more  elaborately  of  these  things, 
but,  meantime,  I will  content  myself  with  observing  that 
you  will  hear  nothing  from  that  witness-box  which  (how- 
ever it  might  entide  to  a fine  or  an  imprisonment,  or  to 
any  other  form  of  punishment)  will  weigh  the  weight  of  a 
hair  as  against  a man’s  right  to  his  life.  State’s  evidence  ! 
Why,  gentlemen,  how  much  money  do  you  suppose  it 
takes  to  purchase  State’s  evidence  in  New  York  city  ? I 
have  no  fears  that  counsel  can  induce  you  to  take  life  on 
any  such  thing  as  State’s  evidence.  I pledge  you  my 
word,  gentlemen,  that  if  I hear  any  evidence  from  that  box 
in  this  trial  which  ought  to  weigh  against  this  man  here,  I 
will  rise  here  in  my  place  and  waive  to  you  his  right  to 
live,  so  far  as  I can  control  it,  and  you  may  bring  in  any 
verdict  you . please,  and  go  home  to  your  families  and 
about  your  customary  avocations,  discharged  from  your 
oath  to  the  People  and  to  this  prisoner.” 

The  case  was  now  open  on  both  sides  to  the  jury,  and 
the  taking  of  evidence  commenced.  We  propose  to  cull 
out  of  the  published  report  of  the  trial  only  such  evidence 
as  will  supplement  the  reader’s  own  knowledge  of  the  trunk 
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tragedy.  There  were,  of  course,  three  things  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  to  establish : First,  the  corpus  delicti^  that 
is  to  say,  the  substantial  general  fact  of  the  crime  ; and,  to 
this,  it  is  necessary,  by  Jaw,  that  there  shall  not  only  appear 
to  be  a body  deprived  of  life,  but  that  the  deprivation  of 
life  was  occasioned  by  a criminal  agency — that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  deprived  of  life  by  accident  or  suicide. 
Secondly,  the  prosecution  must  establish  the  personal 
identity  of  the  body  thus  deprived  of  life  by  criminal 
agency,  with  the  girl  Elsie  Badlot,  or  Nathalie  Sylvester, 
and  thirdly,  these  two  proved  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a doubt,  there  remained  to  be  proved  the  direct  agency 
of  the  prisoner — his  wilful,  voluntary,  and  sane  agency- 
in  the  deprivation  of  life. 

With  the  evidence  as  to  the  finding  and  the  condition  ' 
of  the  body,  and  its  history  from  the  time  when  it  first 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Baggage  Express  Com- 
pany, our  readers  are  by  this  time  tolerably  familiar ; and 
over  the  evidence  to  establish  this — drawn  from  the  Sara- 
toga porter  and  the  servants  of  the  Express  Company  and 
others — we  need  not  pause  for  recapitulation. 

The  second  point  to  be  established,  namely,  the  personal 
identity  of  the  victim,  may  occupy  us  as  well  as  the  jury. 

The  defence  rested  much  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
George  East,  whose  testimony  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  the  prosecution,  was  not  only  out  of  the  country  and 
beyond  their  reach,  but  that,  his  whereabouts  even  in 
Europe  being  unknown,  his  testimony  was  not  even  acces- 
sible by  means  of  a commission.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
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sort  of  compensation  in  this.  By  his  presence  he  had 
wrecked  the  sister ; by  his  absence  he  might  at  least  save 
the  brother.  Something  even  yet  might  be  looked  for 
from  George  East. 

A/ter  Dexter  Shove — the  first  witness  called  by  the  pros- 
ecution, had  given  his  testimony,  and  a few  others  sworn 
as  to  the  identity — Miss  Hermione  Nelson  was  called  to  the 
stand.  Her  evidence  was  precisely  to  the  point  covered 
by  Mr.  Glendenning’s  opening  to  the  jury,  and  we  need 
not  pause,  either  over  her  evidence,  or  that  of  Shove.  The 
feature  of  the  first  day  of  the  testimony  was  understood  to 
be  that  referring  to  the  handwriting. 

During  the  evening  previous  a large  screen  of  white 
canvas  had  been  erected  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  court 
room,  immediately  facing  the  jury.  At  the  proper  mo- 
ment Dr.  Foeffling  appeared,  followed  by  three  attendants 
bearing  the  various  paraphernalia  of  a magic  lantern. 

While  Dr.  Foeffling  and  his  assistants  were  occupied  in 
putting  these  into  working  order,  Adolphus  Handy  was 
called  to  the  stand,  when  he  set  forth,  very  minutely,  the 
circumstances  of  his  discovery  of  the  torn  letter,  and  pro- 
duced the  pieces,  which  had  been  carefully  numbered  and 
articled  for  identification.  After  they  had  been  shown  to 
the  jury,  they  were  placed  within  the  lens  of  the  magic- 
lantern,  in  which  Dr.  Foeffling  had  constructed  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  wires  to  hold  them  in  their 
proper  places.  The  windows  of  the  court  room  were 
then  darkened,  and  the  complete  letter  thrown  upon  the 
mirroi 
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From  these  Mr.  Handy  then  read  slowly — the  jury  fol- 
lowing him,  upon  the  screen,  as  he  read — this  letter ; 


“ Miss  Sylvester  : 

As  the  mother  of  Charles  Barton,  I ash  you  abruptly — for  when 
we  have  but  one  thing  to  say,  it  is  best  to  say  it  at  once — Will  you, 
for  his  own  sake,  break  off  your  connection  with  my  son  ? 

“For  you  he  has  squandered  his  own  fortune,  his  father’s,  his 
sisters’,  and  mine.  Are  you  not  satisfied  ? 

“His  younger  sister  has  just  become  engaged  to  a gentleman  she 
loves^  but  only  on  the  understanding  that  her  brothers’  connection 
with  you  shall  cease.  You  will  not  ruin  two  of  my  children? 

“I  ask  you  for  their  sakes,  and  believe  me,  if  you  ask  a favor  in 
return,  you  shall  not  ask  in  vain. 

“Catherine  Barton. 


“Miss  Sylvester, 

“ No.  40  West  44th  St. 
“April  15,  1872.” 


Mr.  Handy  then  stepped  from  the  platform  : the  defence 
having  declined  to  cross-examine. 

'I’he  two  sides  of  the  letter  still  remained  upon  the 
screen.  The  next  witness  was  a clerk  in  the  Tea  and 
Sugar  Bank,  who  produced  a memorandum,  and  swore  to 
its  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Barton.  This 
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memorandum  being  then  placed  in  the  lens  of  the  lantern, 
its  shadow  was  displayed  thus ; 


Now  the  State’s  experts  were  clear  to  the  fact  that  this 
memorandum,  or  slip,  was  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
torn  and  crumpled  letter ; and  that  had,  in  its  efforts  to  dis- 
guise its  own  characteristics,  and  to  imitate  the  characteris- 
tic of  a feminine  chirography  instead — as,  for  example,  its 

tendency  to  bulge  out  the  lower  loop  of  a capital  “ B.” to 

cross  the  “ t’s  ” after  the  pen  had  passed  the  letter  “ t”  it- 
self, thus  bringing,  or  having  a tendency  to  bring  the  cross  of 
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the  “ t ” upon  the  next  succeeding  letter — the  care  with 
which  the  “fs”  were  disguised,  and  so  awkwardly  shaped. 
There  were  several  hundreds  of  folios  of  this  sort  of  dialec- 
tics)— really  produced  a very  bungling  result,  and  one  which 
should  have  convinced  its  recipient,  at  once,  that  she  was 
being  duped.  In  short,  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  care 
was  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  to  establish  that 
the  letter  signed  Catherine  Barton  was  the  production  of 
the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  memorandum  signed  “ C. 
B.” — which  was  admitted  to  be  in  the  prisoner’s  writing,  and 
was  selected  because,  written  in  the  hurry  of  business,  it 
exhibited  the  “tendencies”  (as  the  expert  styled  them)  of 
the  prisoner’s  hand. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  elaborate  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  these  witnesses,  which — so  far  as  it 
went — went  to  show,  as  Mr.  Glendenning  had  stated  in  his 
opening,  that  the  prisoner,  before  murdering  his  mistress, 
had  endeavored  by  means  of  the  names  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  to  induce  his  victim  to  relinquish  her  claim  upon 
his  support. 

When  the  evidence  had  reached  this  stage,  the  two  dead 
letters — with  which  we  are  familiar — were  in  like  man- 
ner produced  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  the  reader  is  already  in  possession  of. 
These  were  then — in  like  manner — introduced  into  the 
camera,  and  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  screen.  ' 
Experts  then,  step  by  step,  and  detail  by  detail,  explained 
to  the  jury  that  the  letter  signed  “ Catherine  Barton  ” 
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was  written  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  wrote  the 
memorandum  signed  “ C.  B.  ” and  the  letters  signed 
“Nat.”  Every  letter,  every  dot  of  an  “i”  or  crossing' 
of  a “ t ” was  treated  of  by  the  experts,  and  brought  into 
requisition  to  show  the  identity  of  the  hand  which  wrote 
them.  We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  this  analytical 
evidence,  which  occupied  several  hours.  The  cross-ex- 
amination was  merely  confined  to  the  general  qualifications 
of  the  experts.  The  policy  of  the  defence  being — as  we 
have  already  drawn  from  their  opening — to  rebut,  instead 
of  to  confound  this  line  of  testimony — a policy  which  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  is  the  safest  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
When  this  evidence  was  concluded,  Mr.  Glendenning 
turned  to  the  crier,  and  said  : 

“ Call  Pierre  Gu:cheteaux6.” 
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T the  call,  “Pierre  Guicheteaux^,”  a little  man, 


hardly  five  feet  high,  rose,  came  forward,  and  stood 
before  the  witnesses’  chair.  He  had  a little  round  head, 
cut  tight  to  which  was  his  grizzled  gray  hair ; a heavy 
moustache,  and  a square-cut  beard  about  six  inches  long, 
of  the  same  complexion.  His  eyes,  like  his  hair  and 
beard,  were  also  gray,  but  of  a mild,  rather  than  a stern 
expression. 

“ What  is  your  name  ? ” 

“ Pierre  Guicheteaux6.” 

“ Your  age  ? ” 

Fifty-seven.” 

“ Occupation  ? 

“ My  present  occupation  is  that  of  an  anatomist  and 
taxidermist,  but  I have  had,  in  my  time  of  life,  many  occu- 
pations.” 

The  witness  spoke  with  a very  strong  foreign  accent, 
but  his  English  was  quite  easily  intelligible. 
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“ Where  were  you  born  ? ” 

“ In  Corsica.” 

“ What  is  your  nationality  ? ” 

The  witness  gave  a little  shrug,  which  might  itself  have 
answered  counsel’s  question,  since  the  shrug  is  French ; 
and  being  French,  like  the  language,  nobody  knows  what 
it  means  (and  equally,  nobody  knows  what  it  does  not 
mean). 

“As  you  please — French- Italian  or  Italian-French; 
both  or  either.” 

“ You  are  a Frenchman,  then  ? ” 

•‘Perhaps.  I was  born  in  1815,  the  year  after  the 
treaty  by  which  Corsica  was  ceded  to  France.” 

“Do  you  know  this  man?”  (Pointing  to  the  pris- 
oner.) 

After  a moment’s  hesitation,  the  witness  answered  very 
deliberately,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Charles  : 

“ I have  seen  him.” 

“Will  you  tell  the  jury  where  you  saw  him  first,  and 
under  what  circumstances  ? ” 

“ He  called  at  my  shop — ” 

“Stop  an  instant,  please.  Perhaps  )^ou  had  better 
state  to  the  jury  just  here  where  your  shop  is.” 

“ Yes,  gentlemen.  I am,  as  I said,  an  anatomist  and 
taxidermist.  I have  been  in  a little  shop  on  Carmine 
Street,  now  thirty  years  almost  already,  in  that  trade. 
When  I came  to  New  York,  there  was  already  no  taxider- 
mist shop  that  I ever  heard  of  in  New  York.  People 
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who  had  poodle  dogs  or  canary  birds  die  at  that  tijne 
could  not  anywheres  go  and  have  them  stuffed ; except 
that  many  people,  of  course,  would  do  that  work — mostly 
barbers,  but  these  was  not  always  easy  to  find.  I was 
the  first  regular  shop  for  that  business  alone.” 

“ Did  you  do  business  in  your  own  name  ? ” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Well,  it  is  a little  story.  When  I came  first  to  this 
country,  it  was  in  a steerage,  and  a friend  I made  the  ac- 
quaintance to,  on  the  steerage,  told  me  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  not  pronounce  my  name ; and  I said  : ‘ What 
name,  then,  shall  I take  ? ’ He  said,  ‘ I do  not  know.  I 
have  never  been  in  America.’  So  I kept  thinking  of  it, 
and  of  his  remark,  and  one  day,  in  the  steerage,  I found  a 
crumpled  envelope  under  my  berth.  It  was  of  an  old 
letter  ; but  on  it  was  the  direction,  ‘ Carton  and  Welby, 
New  York  City  ; ’ and  I kept  it  and  put  that  name  over 
my  shop,  while  I had  a little  money — enough  to  set  up 
for  myself  it.  As  time  went,  of  course,  after  a while,  I 
knew  that  it  was  the  name  of  two  people,  and  not  of 
one,  as  I thought;  but,  by  that  time,  my  shop  had 
become  known  by  that  name,  and  so  I left  it  over  the 
door.” 

“ Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  that  the  figure  “ & ” 
was  not  part  of  a proper  name  ? ” 

“ Yes,  even  at  that  time ; but  on  the  envelope  which  I 
had  found,  the  ‘ and’  was  written,  and  I knew  not  how 
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to  rea3  English;  so  I gave  the  envelope  to  the  painter, 
and  he  painted  it  over  my  door.” 

“ Did  he  paint  the  word  or  the  character  of  the  ‘ and  ’ ? " 

“ He  painted  the  figure.” 

“ And  you  let  it  remain  there  ? ” 

“ Yes ; for  thirty  years.” 

Very  well ! Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  account 
of  your  first  interview  with  the  prisoner.” 

“Well,  it  was  in  June,  1872  ; that  is,  last  summer.  It 
was  very  hot.  I was  alone  in  my  shop.  The  prisoner 
came  in.  I had  never  seen  him  before.  I cannot  tell 
you  his  words,  but  he  said  something  like  this  : 

“ ‘I  am  a medical  student  from  Bellevue  Hospital.  A 
Doctor  Cartier,  who  once  bought  a skeleton  of  you,  sent 
me  here.’ 

“ I forgot  to  say,  that,  besides  the  dressing  and  stuffing 
of  the  skins  of  animals  and  birds,  I make  and  articulate 
skeletons,  or  torsos,  for  physicians  and  surgeons.  I 
learned  the  trade  in  Paris.  I often  go  to  the  hospitals 
and  purchase  pieces  of  human  bodies  in  which  there  are 
bones  ; in  this  way  I get,  in  time,  human  bones  enough  to 
make  a skeleton.  I keep  these  on  hand.  Medical  stu- 
dents come  to  me  for  them,  as  also  do  colleges  and  schools 
where  anatomy  is  taught.  I have  bought  many  pieces  of 
human  bodies  from  the  janitors  of  medical  colleges, 
where  dissections  take  place  constantly.  When  a body 
is  offered  for  dissection  at  a medical  college,  it  is  often 
cut  up,  and  assigned — a limb  to  one  student,  an  arm  to 
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another,  a foot  to  another,  a hand  to  another,  and  so  on  ; 
often  they  bear  these  home  to  their  own  rooms  for  dissec- 
tion and  study. ' When  they  are  done  with  them,  I pur- 
chase them  for  a few  cents.  In  this  way,  I get  together, 
in  time,  for  a very  little  money,  a whole  skeleton ; this 
skeleton  I articulate,  and  for  one  of  them  I get  often 
more  than  a hundred  dollars.  It  is  a better  business  than 
the  stuffing  of  canary  birds. 

“Well,  when  the  gentleman  said  he  was  a medical  stu- 
dent, and  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Cartier,  whom  I 
knew  well,  I stopped  in  my  work,  and  said,  ‘ What  can  I 
do  for  you  ? I am  at  your  service,  sir.’ 

“He  told  me  he  had  found,  at  the  medical  college, 
a body  to  dissect,  and  had  paid  twenty-five  dollars 
for  it,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  to  his  room  ; that — the 
hot  weather  coming  on  so  rapidly — he  had  found  it  fast 
growing  to  a condition  in  which  he  could  not  work  upon 
it,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  rid  of  it  at 
once  ; that  he  had  managed  to  have  it  brought  into  his 
room  by  night,  for  he  lived  in  a boarding-house,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  allowed,  if  it  had  been  known  ; that 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  now,  in  a few  hours  the 
whole  house  must  know  it ; that  it  was  the  body  of  a 
young  woman,  and  that  unpleasant  suspicions  might  arise  j 
that  he  might  be  brought  before  a police  magistrate,  be- 
fore he  could  have  time  to  get  out  of  the  way ; and  that 
the  circumstances  would  be  certain  to  be  misunderstood; 
that  he  knew  I dealt  in  such  things — would  I buy  it  ? 
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H(!  was  very  plausible.  I told  him  I would  go  with 
him  to  his  boarding-house — ” 

“ Did  you  go  with  him  ? ” 

Yes,  sir.  I shut  up  my  shop  and  went  with  him  at 
once.  I had  wanted  very  much,  a complete  female 
skeleton.  There  is  always  a great  demand  for  them,  and 
I knew  where  I could,  perhaps,  sell  one  for  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars.  Of  course,  the  complete  natural  skele- 
ton is  a great  deal  more  desirable  than  the  skeletons  I 
make  myself,  piece  by  piece.  It  often  takes  a long  time, 
sometimes  years,  before  I can  find  bones  of  the  required 
size.  So  I went  with  him.” 

“Where  was  the  house  ?” 

It  was  on  Forty-fourth  Street — No.  40  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street.  I remember,  he  let  us  in  with  a key.  The 
lower  halls  were  very  quiet  and  dark.  I went  with  him 
up  two  flights  of  stairs.  The  house  seemed  empty.  I said, 
* Your  boarders  seem  to  have  all  gone  out  of  town  ? 
‘Yes,’  said  he;  ‘ the  hot  weather  has  hurried  the  ladies 
all  away,  and  the  men  are  all  down  town,  but  they  will  be 
here  at  six  o’clock.  I must  get  this  body  out  of  the  way 
by  4hen.’ 

“We  went  into  the  third  story  rear  room,  the  windows 
were  all  open,  and  there  was  a strong  odor  of  chloride  or 
lime.  On  entering,  I saw  that  chloride  of  lime  had  been 
thrown  in  handfuls  on  the  floor,  in  the  corners  of  the 
room,  and  on  the  table.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the 
room,  except  the  table  and  one  or  two  chairs,  and  a bed* 
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On  this  bed  lay  the  body,  covered  up  by  a linen  sheet.  1 
went  up  to  it  and  pulled  the  sheet  ofif.” 

“ What  did  you  find  beneath  the  sheet  ? ” 

“ The  body,  entirely  stripped,  of  a very  young  and  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  with  large  masses  of  very  beautiful 
blonde  hair.  J said  to  myself  at  once,  ‘ This  is  no  charity 
patient  from  an  hospital.’  I examined  it.  On  the  hands 
were  traces  of  many  rings.  The  poor,  whose  bodies  come 
to  be  dissected  in  hospitals,  do  not  wear  many  rings.  I 
felt  that  something  was  wrong.  I thought,  at  first,  I would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  But  1 saw  that  I could 
probably  get  it  very  cheaply,  perhaps  for  nothing,  and  the 
skeleton  would  be  worth  many  hundred  dollars.  So  I 
said — not  to  appear  anxious  to  have  it,  ‘ I can  do  nothing 
with  this.’  Then  I noticed  that  he  seemed  nervous. 

‘ Why  not  ? ’ he  said.  ‘ The  body  will  not  last  one  hour,’  I 
said.  ‘ It  will  not  hold  together  until  I get  it  to  my  shop.’ 
“ ‘ Can’t  you  send  ice  ? ’ said  he.  ‘ i will  pay  for  the  ice.* 
I shook  my  head.  ‘ It  is  too  much  trouble.  You  say 
cannot  take  it  away  from  here  in  the  night,  when  your 
boarders  are  at  home.  But  I cannot  take  it  to  my  shop  ex- 
cept at  night,  and  it  will  not  last  till  then.  It  would  fall 
to  pieces  even  now.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Come  now,  I will  make  you  a present  of  it,’  said  he, 
“ ‘ My  friend,’  said  I,  * I do  not  want  it.  If  I moved  it  to 
my  shop,  the  police  would  see  it,  and  what  could  I tell 
them  ? I do  not  know  you.’ 

“ H 2 grew  ver)^  pale  then,  and  then  it  was,  somehow,  that 
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I knew,  or  thought  I knew,  that  he  was  not  a medical 
student.  He  seemed  very  nervous.  ‘ Could  we  not 
lower  it  from  the  window  into  the  yard  ? Then  we  could 
carry  it  through  the  lower  hall.  There  is  nobody  to  notice 
us.  Just  go  to  the  window  and  look.’ 

Then  I was  sure  there  was  something  wrong,  and 
that  he  wanted  me  to  show  myself  at  the  window ; so  I 
said,  ‘ No.  It  is  an  awkward  thing.  I will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  case.  You  must  do  the  best  you  can.’  Then 
I turned  to  go,  but  he  pushed  me  one  side  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  door. 

‘ Look  here,’  says  he,  ‘ that  body  has  got  to  be  taken 
out  of  this  house,  and  by  you.  If  you  will  help  me  I will 
give  you  a thousand  dollars  before  you  leave  this  house, 
before  you  touch  it’ 

“ ‘ No  sir,’  said  I.  ‘ I am  not  going  to  be  hung  for  a 
thousand  dollars.’ 

“ ‘ Two  thousand,’  says  he.  ‘ No,  sir,’  says  I;  ' I am  not 
going  to  be  hung  for  two  thousand  dollars  any  more  than 
for  one.’  ‘ Very  well,  then,’  says  he  ; ‘ I will  take  care  that 
you  are  hung  for  nothing.  I will  call  the  police  myself, 
and  I will  lock  you  up  in  this  room  while  I go  to  call 
them.’ 

“And  he  threatened  me,  and  offered  me  three  and  four, 
and  at  last  five  thousand  dollars,  if  I would  manage  to  get 
the  body  out  of  the  house ; and  then  I consented,  if  he 
would  give  me  two  thousand  dollars  there,  to  dissect  the 
body,  and  get  it  into  two  trunks,  which  trunks  he  could  de- 
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liver  to  a baggage  express  company,  and  so  get  out  of  his 
possession. 

“ Did  you  so  do  ? ” 

“ I did,  sir.  I cut  the  body  up,  and  packed  it  into  two 
large  trunks,  which  he  brought  into  the  room — I did  not 
see  from  where.” 

“ Did  he  help  you  ? ” 

“ No  ; I did  it  all  myself.  He  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  door  the  whole  time.” 

“All  the  time ? ” 

“ Except  once  or  twice,  when  he  went,  very  cautiously, 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out  to  see  if  anybody  was  in 
sight.” 

“ Were  the  window-curtains  up  ? ” 

‘ There  were  no  curtains  to  the  window.” 

“ Did  he  pay  you  the  two  thousand  dollars?” 

“ He  gave  me  that  before  I did  anything  at  all.” 

“You  packed  the  body  into  how  many  trunks ?” 

“ Into  two,  sir.” 

“ The  whole  of  it  ? ” 

“All  except  the  left  hand.  I wanted  the  bones  of 
a left  hand  to  complete  a skeleton  I was  then  articu- 
lating, and  so  I put  the  hand  into  my  coat  pocket.  I first 
wrapped  it  up  in  a newspaper.” 

“After  you  had  packed  the  body  in  the  trunks,  what 
became  of  them  ? ” 

“ The  last  I siw  of  them,  they  were  standing  in  that 
room.” 
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‘‘  Did  the  prisoner  ever  confess  to  you ” 

This  was,  of  course,  objected  to  by  the  defence,  and 
thereupon  withdrawn. 

“Well,  I will  not  ask  you  that,”  said  counsel.  “We 
will  i:>erhai  s come  to  that  later.  I will  ask  you  why  you 
did  not  go  at  once  to  the  police  and  tell  the  whole  story  ? ” 

“ I was  afraid  of  being  hung.  1 do  not  know  what  your 
laws  are,  and  the  prisoner  said  I would  be  hung  as  an 
accessory  to  a murder  if  I told.” 

After  several  other  questions  on  this  point — which  were 
provocative  of  considerable  legal  wrangling  on  the  part  of 
counsel — the  witness,  in  answer  to  tlie  question  where  he 
had  been  since  the  occurrence  to  which  he  had  testified, 
said  : 

“ I was  very  much  frightened  for  a long  time  ; but  as  I 
read  all  the  papers  and  saw  that  nobody  could  be  found,  I 
grew  calm.  One  evening,  however,  long  after,  a German 
gentleman  called  at  my  shop,  and  said  he  was  employed 
to  make  a wax  effigy  of  a person,  and  that  he  wanted  the 
assistance  of  a skilled  anatomist.  He  said  it  was  delicate 
work,  as  he  was  obliged  to  make  it  from  bones,  and  that 
he  had  been  directed  to  me.  He  made  an  appointment 
with  me  at  his  lodgings,  on  East  Broadway,  for  eight 
o’clock  that  evening,  and  laid  his  card  on  my  counter. 
Flis  name  was  Foeffling.  Well,  I went  to  his  place  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  went  to  his  room.  I saw  the  effigy  he 
was  making.  It  was  the  effigy  of  the  young  woman  whose 
naked  body  I had  dissected  and  packed  in  the  trunks  in 
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the  house,  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street.  I instantly  knew 
it.  I almost  fainted  away.  I fell  into  a chair,  and  I know 
I must  have  turned  very  pale.  I thought  I was  discov- 
ered, and  that  I was  to  be  instantly  hung.  < Ah  ! you 
know  it,  then  ! ’ said  Dr.  Foeffling  to  me.  I don’t  know 
what  I said,  but  I told  him  I could  not  help  him.  I almost 
ran  out  of  that  house,  and  when  I got  into  the  street  I did 
not  dare  to  go  back  to  my  shop.  I stayed  that  night  at  a 
cheap  hotel  on  the  Bowery.  In  the  morning  I went  to  my 
savings  bank  and  drew  out  all  my  money.  I then  went 
to  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  bought  a ticket  for 
Boston.  I was  sure  of  one  thing — that  I would  never 
come  back  to  New  York.  I knew  that  a steamer  left 
Boston  for  Liverpool  on  days  when  they  do  not  sail  from 
New  York.  I took  passage  on  one  of  them,  but,  when  I 
reached  I.,iverpool,  they  were  waiting  at  the  dock  to  arrest 
me.  I have  since  learned  that  nobody  knew  anything  of 
me  until  I showed  agitation  on  seeing  the  effigy ; but  that 
made  the  authorities  anxious  to  get  me.  Since  I have 
been  brought  back  I was,  until  yesterday,  in  the  House  of 
Detention  for  witnesses.” 

A rigid  cross-examination  on  the  part  of  the  defence 
failed  to  disturb  in  any  particular  the  evidence  of  Pierre 
Guicheteauxe,  and  he  was  suffered  to  leave  the  witness- 
stand. 


I. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SABBATH-SCHOOLS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Besides  the  extreme  and  unrelenting  heat  which  we 
have  seen  prevailing  in  New  York  City,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1872,  another  scourge  had  raged, 
which  it  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  note. 

It  seems  that  the  edict  had  gone  forth — in  that  devoted 
term  that — in  the  great  city  of  New  York — none  should 
drink  beer  on  a Sunday  ! 

The  peculiarity  of  this  sort  of  dietary  law  is,  that — when 
passed — nobody  ever  stops  to  consider  for  an  instant 
the  idea  of  observing  or  obeying  it.  The  propriety  of 
the  passage  of  the  law,  indeed,  is  always  gravely  discussed 
(over  mugs  of  beer),  but  always  on  the  understanding  that 
the  object  of  passing  it  is  political  (for  nobody  supposes 
that  a law  against  beer  drinking  is  intended  to  stop  the 
drinking  of  beer,  any  more  than  a law  against  eating 
bread,  would  be  understood  as  exiling  that  staff  of  life). 

With  a good  nature,  for  which  New  York  is  celebrated 
therefore,  the  proprietors  of  beer  gardens  acknowledged 
the  passage  of  the  law  by  shutting  an  extra  door,  or  open- 
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ing  a narrower  entrance  in  the  rear,  or  at  the  side  of  their 
premises.  The  only  difference  in  the  absorption  of 
liquor  made  by  the  now  famous  Maine  Liquor  Laws  of 
our  youth,  was  to  make  men  drink  it  standing  up,  instead 
of  sitting  down.  It  substituted  a counter  for  a dinner 
table.  It  banished  the  bottle  and  introduced  the  bar! 
And  so  the  visible  effect  of  the  anti-Sunday  beer  law,  in 
New  York  City  was  to  substitute  side  doors  for  street 
doors,  and  back  doors  for  front  doors.  In  the  large  con- 
cert gardens,  indeed,  relays  of  beer  sellers  were  necessary 
to  take  the  places  of  those  arrested  by  the  police,  “ for 
the  look  of  the  thing,”  but — beyond  the  differences  above 
suggested — the  law  was  a very  elaborate  dead  letter,  as, 
probably,  it  was  intended  to  be. 

It  so  happened  that — immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street — was  a small  beer- 
shop,  opening  on  the  avenue,  two  doors  from  which  the 
house  stood.  This  shop  had,  besides  its  large  street 
doors,  a smaller  door  on  the  avenue,  leading  into  a nar- 
row passage ; which,  running  along  the  depth  of  the  beer- 
shop,  led  into  an  open  space  toward  the  centre  of  the 
block,  dignified  as  a “ summer  garden  ” by  the  proprietor 
of  the  beer-shop,  the  rear  of  which  also  opened  into  it. 
Instead  of  a roof,  this  open  space  had  only  rafters,  over 
which  a canvas  rolled.  This  canvas,  kept  spread  on  the 
southerly  or  sun  side,  was  mostly,  during  the  hot  summer 
of  1872,  and  certainly  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  day  of 
June  in  that  year,  rolled  up  on  the  northerly  side,  and  so 
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it  happened  that  the  rear  upper  windows  of  the  house 
No.  40  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  looked  down  into  the 
“ summer  garden  ” — with  an  unobstructed  view. 

Mr.  Strasburger,  of  course,  knew — within  a few  hours — 
of  the  date  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  subsequent  dissec- 
tion and  packing.  The  condition  of  the  remains  when 
found — when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  state  of 
the  thermometer — had  enabled  that  fact,  by  means  of 
expert  testimony,  to  be  very  exactly  and  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Upon  examining  the  premises,  the  beer  shop  had  been 
noted,  and,  the  Sunday  beer  law  being  in  force,  Mr.  Stras- 
burger was  of  course  aware  that  it  must  have  been  occu- 
pied on  the  Sunday  of  the  murder. 

It  so  happened  that — among  the  drinkers  of  the  forbid- 
den beer  on  that  day — a certain  Mr.  Chris  Bellows,  as  he 
was  generally  known  (or  Chrysostom  Bellows,  as  he  was 
in  full),  had  been  unearthed  (and  as  his  existence  is  not 
essential  to  the  course  of  this  narrative,  except  as  to  the 
few  moments  of  one  particular  Sunday,  he  had  happened 
to  pass  in  Herr  Rendskopfs  “ sommer  garten,”  we  will 
here  detail  the  history  of  those  few  moments  in  his  own 
words,  and  dismiss  him). 

Upon  being  sworn,  Mr.  Bellows  testified  as  follows  ; 

“ What  is  your  name  ? ” 

“ Chrysostom  Bellows.” 

“Your  age?” 

“ Twenty-three  years,”  * 
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**  Your  occupation.” 

“ I am  a reporter  on  the  CometT 

“ Where  were  you  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  day  of 
June,  1872  ? ” 

I was  in  Rendskopfs  sommer  garten.” 

State  how  you  came  to  be  there.” 

“ Well,  sir,  there  was  a great  Sunday-school  convention 
being  held  in  a church  in  the  vicinity,  either  a Methodist 
or  a Baptist  church — I forget  which — and  I was  sent  up 
to  report  it.” 

“And  you  went  to  Rendskopfs  sommer  garten  to 
report  it,  did  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“You  did ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ Will  you  state  to  the  jury  how  you  could  report  a 
Sunday-school  convention  at  a beer  garden  ? ” 

“ Well,  you  see,  sir,  J went  over  there,  and  as  I was  a 
little  late,  I found  the  place  very  crowded.  I asked  some- 
body at  the  door  what  was  going  on — and  was  told  that 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Stuffe  was  preaching  a sermon  on 
' The  Relation  of  the  Sabbath- school  to  the  Church.’  And 
as  it  was  very  hot — the  thermometer  being  about  a hun- 
dred and  six,  and  the  church  packed,  I thought  I would 
go  over  to  Rendskopfs,  where  it  was  cooler,  and  get  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  report  the  sermon.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  you  could  hear  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Stufife’s  remarks  in  Rendskopfs  beer  garden?” 
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“ I hope  I can  report  a sermon  about  the  ‘ Relation 
of  Sabbath-schools  to  the  Church  ’ without  hearing  it,  by 
this  time.” 

“ Why  so  ? Are  you  so  well  posted  upon  Sabbath-schools 
• — ^yourself — that  you  can Pray  explain  yourself.” 

“ Why,  you  see,  sir,  I have,  in  my  time,  been  sent  to 
report  a great  many  Sabbath-school  conventions.  I have 
reported  Methodist  ones  and  Baptist  ones — and  Sweden- 
borgian  ones,  and  Congregational  ones — they  all  have 
them — and  they  always  have  a sermon  or  an  essay  on  the 
* Relation  of  Sabbath-schools  to  the  Church,’  and  they 
are  all  alike.  So,  as  I knew  precisely  what  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Stuffe  would  say,  I thought  I could  do  him  more  jus- 
tice by  sitting  down  comfortably  over  a glass  of  beer,  and 
reporting  him  in  a cool  beer  garden — than  by  crowding  into 
a packed  and  perspiring  church,  with  the  thermometer  at 
a hundred  and  six.  When  I am  comfortable  1 always  get 
up  a better  speech  for  a man  than  when  I am  hot  and  suf- 
focated  ” 

The  prosecuting  counsel  relaxed  his  stern  demeanor 
somewhat  at  this,  and  asked,  “ Were  you  particularly  happy 
on  this  occasion  ? ” 

“ I think  I must  have  been,  sir,  for  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Stuffe  called  at  the  Comet  office,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion. He  asked  to  see  me,  too — I am  told — but  I didn’t 
happen  to  be  about  at  the  time.” 

I should  like  to  see  that  report,”  said  Mr.  Glenden- 
ning. 
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I can  show  it  to  you,  sir.  I brought  a slip  from  the 
Comet  of  that  date,  along  with  me  to  refresh  my  memory,” 
and  Mr.  Bellows  produced  a slip  of  newspaper,  about  three 
feet  long,  from  his  vest  pocket.  “ Shall  I read  it,  sir  ? ” 

“ Just  read  Dr.  Stuffe’s  sermon,  which  you  wrote  out  in 
the  beer  garden,  if  you  please.” 

‘‘  Very  well,  sir,”  and  Mr.  Bellows  proceeded  to  read : 
“ The  Sabbath-school,  my  friends,  is  to  the  church  what 
the  little  blue  paper  parcel  of  kernels,  put  up  by  the  Shak- 
ers, and  sold  for  a sixpence  at  the  village  store,  is  to  the 
great  field  of  waving  sweet  corn ; what  the  -nursery  of 
sprouts,  under  a glass  case,  is  to  an  orchard  of  delicious 
plum  trees,  or  apple  trees,  or  peach  trees,  or  apricot  trees, 
or  pear  trees. 

“And  just  as,  if  we  want  first-class  A No.  i sweet 
corn,  or  good,  rich,  juicy  plums,  or  apples,  or  pears,  or 
peaches,  or  cherries,  we  must  see  that  we  purchase  the 
genuine  Shaker  garden  seeds,  or  go  to  the  proper  blue- 
glass  nursery  for  oiu:  young  trees — so,  if  we  want  the 
church  to  flourish,  we  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
Sabbath-school,  where  the  little  boys  who  are  to  be  the 
young  trees,  and  the  girls  who  are  to  be  the  polished 
corners  of  the  temple  are  to  be  reared  and  nurtured,  and 
brought  up  and  led  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  and  taught 
their  Westminster  catechism,  and  instructed  and  educated 
and  developed  and  cultivated  and  put  through. 

“ I purpose  to  divide  my  remarks  this  evening  into  two 

grand  divisions,  namely,  into  Girls  and  Boys. 

15 
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“ My  friends,  you  know  Paul  says,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  that  a child  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until 
the  time  appointed  of  the  father;  and  Paul  was  right. 
And  again,  he  says  to  the  Ephesians,  ‘ Little  children,  obey 
your  parents,  for  this  is  right.’  And  again  he  says,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  ‘ Let  the  deacons  rule  their  children.’ 
And  we  all  know,  my  friends,  that  he  sent  back  Onesimus 
in  order  that  he  might  be  ruled.  And  again  Paul  says,  in 
the  same  epistle,  that  if  any  widow  have  children  or 
nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home  and 
to  requite  their  parents,  for  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances;  and  in  this  direction,  dear 
friends,  we  observe  four  things  : ist.  That  their  mothers 
must  be  widows ; 2d.  That  their  fathers  must  be  dead ; 
and,  3d.  That  they  must  show  piety  at  home  ; and,  4th. 
That  they  must  requite  their  parents.  Now,  firstly,  they 
must  be  widows,  because,  being  widows,  they  will  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  their  children,  seeing  they  have  no 
husbands  to  take  care  of ; and  under  this  I make  three 
subdivisions  : Firstly,  that — being  widows — they  must  have 
been  females ; secondly,  they  must  have  been  married ; 
and  thirdly,  they  must  have  had  children — whether  boys 
or  girls,  or  both,  is  immaterial  to  our  argument. 

“ Now,  under  my  firstly — it  is  apparent  to  the  smallest 
child  now  sweltering  before  me — that,  in  the  first  place, 
being  females,  they  must  have  been  little  girls ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  they  must  have  grown  up.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  first  great  head  of  my  discourse  this 
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afternoon,  namely,  Girls.  Every  girl  has  I tvo  parents,  a 
father  and  a mother ; each  of  these,  in  their  turn,  had  two 
parents  therefore,  every  girl  has  four  grandparents ; each 
of  these,  in  their  turn,  had  two  parents — therefore,  every 
little  girl  in  this  congregation  has  had  eight  great-grand- 
parents ; each  of  these  had  two  parents,  so  that  every  lit- 
tle girl  in  this  congregation  had  sixteen  great  great-grand- 
parents ; and,  by  the  same  calculation,  we  come,  in  time, 
to  find  out  that  each  little  girl  before  me  has  had,  in  twenty 
generations,  more  than  two  million  parents,  I might  go 
on  and  show  that  every  little  girl— whether  her  mother  is  a 
widow  or  not — has  had,  since  the  world  began,  about  sev- 
enty-five quadrillions  of  parents  ; but  I will  take  these  two 
millions  of  parents,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Now, 
when  Paul  said  that  children  (and  all  little  girls  are  chil- 
dren) should  ‘ requite  their  parents,’  he  meant — though  here 
I am  somewhat,  I am  aware,  anticipating  my  thirteenth 
subdivision  of  my  nineteenth  division  of  my  tenthly— I say 
he  meant,  of  course,  that  they  should  requite  all  their 
parents— living  or  dead.  This  is  apparent  from  his  use 
of  the  plural.  Mark  expressly  that  he  says  (i  Tim.  v.  4), 
parents.  Now  he  could  not  by  this  have  meant  their 
living  parents,  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  said  parent 
and  not  parents^  for,  you  remember,  he  was  talking  to  the 
children  of  widows ; a widow  is  a female  mother  whose 
husband  is  dead  (that  is,  if  she  is  a mother  at  all,  she  is— 
and  if  she  isn’t,  she  ought  to  be ; for  are  we  not,  my  dear 
friends,  directed  by  Scripture  to  increase  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  ?) 
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“And  so,  my  dear  little  girls,  you  see  how  great  the  re- 
sponsibilities you  owe  to  all  these  millions  of  parents,  and 
how  important  it  is  you  should  go  to  Sabbath-school  be- 
fore you  grow  up  and  get  married,  and  have  children  of 
your  own.” 

“ Now ” 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Bellows,”  said 
Mr.  Glendenning  at  this  point,  “ but  you  have  read 
enough  to  convince  the  jury  that  you  were  in  Rend- 
skopf  s beer  garden,  and  that  is  just  precisely  what  they 
want  to  know.  Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  sort  of  a roof  this  summer  garden  had  ? ” 

“ A canvas  roof,  sir  ; but  the  canvas  was  rolled  up  on 
the  north  side  of  the  garden,  so  you  could  see  through  the 
roof,  between  the  rafters.” 

“ Could  you  see  anything  outside  ? ” 

“ I saw  the  prisoner  here,  sir,  on  that  day.” 

“ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bellows,  but  you  must  let  us  get  at 
our  evidence  in  our  own  way,”  said  Mr.  Glendenning, 
hastily,  while  the  prisoner  turned  to  his  counsel  and 
remarked  laughingly: 

“ They’ve  drilled  him  too  much.” 

“ Oh,  all  their  witnesses  know  what  to  say  by  this  time,” 
returned  the  gentleman  addressed. 

“ My  question,  Mr.  Bellows,  was,  ‘ Could  you  see  any* 
thing  ? ’”  said  Mr.  Glendenning. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ Very  well.  Now  you  can  tell  us  what  you  saw.” 
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“ I saw  the  prisoner  here,  standing  at  a third  story  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  houses  whose  rear  is  toward  Rend- 
skopf  s ‘ Garden.’  ” 

“ How  do  you  know  it  was  the  prisoner  ? ” 

“ 1 recognize  him  now — besides  I knew  him  before.” 

“ You  knew  him  before,  did  you  ? ” 

“ O yes,  sir.  He  was  cashier  of  the  Tea  and  Sugar 
Bank.  I interviewed  him  once  for  the  Cornet^  when  the 
cashier  of  the  Adriatic  Bank  defaulted.” 

“ What  had  he  to  do  with  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the 
Adriatic  Bank  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  sir,  except  that  when  anything  happens  of 
public  interest,  it  is  customary  for  the  newspapers  to  send 
around  and  report  the  opinions  of  everybody  who  is  in  the 
same  kind  of  concern.” 

Well,  you  knew  him,  did  you  ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ AVhat  was  he  doing  at  the  window  ? ” 

I don’t  know.” 

“ Well,  what  did  he  appear  to  be  doing  ? ” 

“ I can’t  say.” 

(Mr.  Bellows  had  been  rebuked  once  for  giving  his  evi- 
dence too  fast.  He  was  bound  to  have  his  revenge  on 
Mr.  Glendenning.) 

“ Well,  describe  his  actions.” 

‘‘  He  came  to  the  window  once  or  twice,  and  sort  of 
glanced  out,  and  then  drew  back.” 

“ How  many  times  did  he  do  this  ? ” 
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“ Once  or  twice,  I think.” 

“ More  than  once  ? ” 

“ I think  so.” 

Did  he  appear  to  be  alone  ? ” 

“1  couldn’t  say.  I got  the  impression  from  the  way 
he  came,  that  there  was  somebody  else  in  the  room.” 

‘‘  The  jury  can  judge  of  the  value  of  that  evidence,  your 
honor,”  said  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defence. 

“Precisely,”  said  Mr.  Glendenning.  “Go  on,  Mr. 
Bellows.” 

“Well,  that’s  about  all,  sir.” 

“ Very  well,  that  will  do.” 

As  Mr.  Bellows  was  about  to  step  down  : 

“ Wait  a bit,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bellows,”  said  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  rising,  with  a smile  on  his  face 
which  betokened  the  probe  whetting  for  the  poor  little 
reporter. 

Mr.  Bellows  sat  down  again. 

“ Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bellows  ? ” began  this  tor- 
turer, in  a mild,  deliberate  tone. 

“I  don’t  live  anywhere,  sir  ; I board.” 

“ We  won’t  ask  you  to  be  facetious,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Bellows,”  said  the  counsel ; “ this  is  a solemn  moment ; 
a human  being  is  on  trial  for  his  life.” 

Mr.  Bellows  became  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

“I  hope  you  always  pay  your  board  regularly,  Mr. 
Bellows.” 

“I  try  to,  sir.” 
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• **  I hope  the  salary  to  which  your  eminent  services  for 
the  Comet  entitles  you  is  always  regularly  forthcoming  ? ” 

“Regularly,  sir.” 

“When  is  your  pay  day,  Mr.  Bellows?” 

“ Whenever  I have  done  a piece  of  work  that  has  been 
accepted,  sir.” 

“ Ah,  you  work  by  the  piece,  then ! I understood  you 
to  say  you  worked  on  a salary,  Mr.  Bellows  ? ” 

“You  were  good  enough  to  mention  my  eminent  ser- 
vices, sir,  but  I don’t  remember  using  the  word  salary  my- 
self, sir.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  counsel,  bending  his  head,  as  if  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues  (which  is  an  excellent  method  of  re- 
gaining one’s  temper,  one  of  which  the  witness  is  de- 
barred), and  then  resuming : 

“ Is  your  pay  large,  Mr.  Bellows  ? ” 

“Not  exorbitant,  sir.  I get  three  dollars  a column  for 
writing  up  a thing  acceptably.” 

“I  suppose  you  can  write  three  or  four  columns  a 
night,  which  makes  your  pay  very  good,  eh  ? ” 

“ I spend  the  entire  day  getting  points,  sir ; then  at 
night  I write  it  out.  If  I make  six  columns,  sir,  they  cut 
it  down  to  about  half  a column.  If  I write  a column, 
they  cut  it  down  to  about  six  lines.  Then  I get  pay  for 
the  column  or  the  six  lines,  sir ; that  makes  my  wages  on 
an  average  about  four  dollars  a week.  About  as  much 
as  you  pay  apiece  for  your  daily  lunches,  sir.” 

“ Ah  ! how  old  are  you,  Mr.  Bellows, — about  thirty,  eh  ? ” 
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‘‘  I am  forty-two,  sir.” 

“ Is  your  eyesight  good,  Mr.  Bellows  ? ” 

“Perfect,  sir.” 

“ You  can  sit  in  Mr.  Rendskopfs  summer  garden  and 
recognize  a man  in  the  third  story  rear  window  of  a house 
on  Forty-fourth  Street  ? ” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Your  eyes  are  better  than  most  men’s  at  forty-two, 
then,  Mr.  Bellows.” 

“ They  have  to  be.  Most  men  at  forty-two  don’^t  work 
for  four  dollars  a week,  as  I do,  sir.” 

“ How  far  can  you  see — as  a rule — with  your  naked 
eye  ? ” 

“With  both  of  my  naked  eyes,  sir,  I can  see  ^ far  as 
most  men.  I saw  you  on  your  way  here  this  morning, 
sir,  as  you  were  crossing  the  park,  although  I was  at  the 
fourth  story  window  of  the  Comet  office,  on  Printing  House 
Square,  for  example.”' 

“Yes?” 

“Yes.  You  may  remember  giving  a penny  to  a poor 
beggar,  sir;  at  least  I don’t  fancy  it  was  much  more  than 
a penny,  sir? ” 

The  junior  counsel  bent  his  head  ^gain  ; and  in  the 
pause,  the  judge  said — fortunately  for  counsel: 

“We  will  now  take  a recess  until  two  o’clock.”  And 
as  the  officer  thundered  “ Hear  ye  ! hear  ye  ! ” Mr.  Bellows 
descended  from  his  perch.  He  attended  again  at  two 
P.M.,  but  was  not  recalled. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A MASTERPIECE  OF  THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOLOGY. 

IT  was  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  great  Barton  trial.  Up 
to  this  moment  the  path  of  the  prisoner  had  been 
almost  literally  strewn  with  flowers.  His  drives,  to  and 
from  the  court-room,  had  become  daily  ovations.  His 
room  in  the  Tombs  had  been  furnished  with  a luxury  that 
only  money  could  pay  for  and  friends  provide,  from  the 
Persia  rug  that  warmed  the  plank  flooring,  to  the  old  lace 
curtains  whose  festoons  concealed  the  unpleasant  iron 
grating  of  the  windows.  Books,  magazines,  and  newspa- 
pers>  cigars  and  meerschaums,  littered  the  room ; even 
champagne  was  not  denied  the  costly  prisoner,  at  whose 
table  every  other  known  dainty  was  present  as  well.  The 
devotion  of  the  fair  sex  of  New  York  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  cut — or  was  supposed  to  have  cut — to  pieces 
vicariously  one  of  their  sisters,  was  not  confined  to  the 
huge  daily  basket  of  flowers  at  the  Court  House,  but  ex- 
pressed itself  in  flowers,  jellies,  and  billets-doux  which 
lighted  up — as  they  passed — the  gloomy  and  overhanging 
brows  of  the  old  Tombs  itself.  A stock  indicator  had 
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been  introduced  into  this  valuable  prisoner’s  room  by  espe- 
cial favor  of  the  Warden  (and  a Warden’s  favors  are  only 
showered  upon  those  who  can  pay  for  them),  and  wild 
legends  were  in  circulation  as  to  the  millions  cleared  by 
the  prisoner — by  judicious  manipulations  of  stocks — while 
undergoing  his  trial.  The  retainers  of  the  five  eminent 
gentlemen  who  watched  the  process  of  the  trial  in  his 
behalf — were  supposed  to  have  aggregated  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  over.  Truly,  his  lines  had  been 
cast  in  pleasant  places.  His  mother  and  sisters  had  vis- 
ited him  at  the  Tombs,  where  his  demeanor  and  conversa- 
tion— even  privately  to  them — had  impressed  them  with  the 
same  bold  confidence  in  his  entire  innocence  as  was  shared 
by  the  public  at  large.  He  had,  however,  insisted  that 
they  should  not,  in  any  event,  present  themselves  to  be 
stared  at  and  reported  for  the  newspapers  in  court.  “ I’d 
rather  admit  everything  than  have  you  there,”  he  had  said. 
As  for  his  father,  the  prisoner  was  in  almost  daily  commu- 
nication with  him  by  cable,  over  which  eloquent  words,  at 
seven  dollars  apiece,  went  back  and  forth.  We  say  elo- 
quent, for  surely  seven  dollars  a word  is  eloquence.  If  all 
eloquent  gentlemen,  upon  the  stump  and  at  lyceums,  were 
taxed — at  that  rate — for  their  speeches,  the  world  might 
have  some  idea  of  the  eloquence  still  lurking  undug  in 
terse  Saxon  speech. 

For  Mr.  Barton  had  proceeded  to  Europe  on  receipt 
of  the  first  dire  news  and  had  met  Jeannie.  The  poor 
girl  had  fallen  on  her  father’s  neck.  “Don’t  speak  to 
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me,  father — I know  all  that  I am ! ” and  her  distracted 
father  had  never  uttered  a word  to  her  concerning  the 
awful  truth  which  had  brought  him  from  New  York. 
They  were  soon  to  sail  for  home  together.  Either  Jean- 
nie’s  crime,  or  her  brother’s  trial,  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  crush  the  life  from  poor,  weary  Mr.  Barton ; as 
it  was,  the  two  together,  one  counteracting  the  other, 
probably  brought  him  more  of  peace  than  he  would  have 
believed  could  have  come  to  him.  Kate  was  all  peace  ; 
and  her  mother  even — for  once  in  her  life  of  nervous  plot- 
ting and  counterplotting — was  restful  and  composed. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  never,  by  any  chance,  stirred 
out  into  the  street,  but  lived  together  within  doors ; but 
mother  and  daughters  seemed  to  have  become  acquaint- 
ed, and  to  enjoy  each  other,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

It  was — as  we  have  said — the  nineteenth  day  of  the  trial. 
As  yet  the  prosecution  had  not  closed,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  this  day  was  to  suffice  them,  and  that — on  the 
twentieth  day,  the  defence — so  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  by  the  whole  community ; such  a matter  of  indifference 
to  the  prisoner — would  open. 

It  was  a remarkably  warm  day  for  the  season.  In  the 
park,  the  air  was  almost  sultry.  Within  oyer  and  termin- 
er, there  was  no  thought  of  turning'  off  the  heat  of  the 
huge  registers,  or  of  letting  down  the  heavy  windows  to 
the  fresh  outside  air  : the  crowded  court-roon:— judge, 
jury,  officers,  prisoner  and  spectators — languished  in  the 
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enervating  atmosphere,  but  nobody  thought  of  taking  it 
other  than  as  a matter  of  course.  This  is  a peculiarity  of 
New  York  City  court-rooms. 

It  was  one  o’clock.  The  court  would  adjourn  for 
luncheon  in  fifteen  minutes  ; the  prosecution  had  almost 
closed  ; indeed — for  the  whole  day  previous — it  had  been 
deliberately  completing  and  smoothing  up  its  evidence  in- 
to a complete  structure,  putting  in  a wedge  of  testimony 
wherever  a chink  of  daylight  was  visible,  supplying  a 
missing  link  here  and  there,  correcting  an  inadvertence, 
or  corroborating  a detail.  Mr.  Glendenning  was  on  his 
feet — it  wanted,  as  we  have  said,  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
luncheon  hour. 

“ If  the  court  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said 
Mr.  Glendenning,  “ there  is  one  last  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution, to  be  introduced — a speechless,  silent  witness, 
indeed,  but  a witness  freighted  with  a story  more  elo- 
quent than  any  human  lips  can  utter — the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  one  who  will  never  open  her  lips  before  you, 
gentlemen,  but  who,  in  a higher  court  than  this,  h^as  sworn 
to  tell  ‘ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  her  God.’  I now  offer  in  evidence,  if  the 
court  please,  the  speaking  effigy  of  the  murdered  girl — 
murdered  by  the  prisoner  on  the  twenty-fourth  clay  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two.” 
And  as  Mr.  Glendenning  pronounced  these  words,  he 
looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  pri  wner. 

Charles  Barton  did  not  quail.  His  lips  were  piessed 
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tightly  together,  and  he  met  Mr.  Glendenning’s  eyes  with 
a firm  glance. 

There  was  a rustle  in  the  court-room,  and  then  a 
hush — like  the  hush  of  death  itself.  From  behind  the 
dark  wood  screen,  against  which  the  jury  box  is  placed, 
three  men — Dr.  Foeffling  and  two  attendants — moved  up 
to  the  witness  box,  bearing  between  them  something 
shrouded  in  white.  Slowly  and  silently  they  moved,  until 
they  stood  it  upright  in  the  place  where  witnesses  stand  to 
be  sworn. 

At  a silent  signal,  the  white  wrap  was  loosened. 

The  prisoner  twitched  nerv^ously  in  his  chair.  For  the 
first  time  in  all  that  long  arraignment,  his  color  came  and 
went.  Spectators  of  that  wonderful  trial  still  recall,  as  a 
scene  never  to  be  effaced  in  their  memories,  the  spectacle 
of  a man  sitting — with  unblanched  cheek,  with  a firm  lip 
and  a bold  eye,  under  the  shadow  of  the  awful  gibbet — a 
gambler  playing  a game  with  justice,  with  his  own  life 
for  the  forfeit. 

But  now — for  the  first  time — he  trembled.  He  tried  to 
smile  and  to  pass  a jest  with  his  counsel.  But  his  throat 
was  dry,  and  his  lips  refused  their  office. 

As  the  white  sheet  was  removed,  the  whole  court-room 
were  startled  by  a movement  from  the  prisoner.  He  half 
rose  in  his  seat — his  whole  frame  quivered  like  an  aspen 
leaf — and  his  eyes  were  glued  to  the  unfoldihg  figure. 

The  robing  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  effigy  of  a fair 
young  girl  appeared,  with  great  masses  of  golden  hair,  and 
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pale  white  lips  and  cheeks.  Her  large  dark  blue  eyes  had 
a scared  and  pleading  look.  They  were  turned  upon  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

“ The  prisoner,  the  prisoner ! ” gasped  some  one,  and 
all  eyes  turned  to  him. 

Charles  Barton  had  slowly  risen  from  his  chair.  His 
counsel  had  tried  to  hold  him  down,  but,  unconsciously,  he 
had  passed  from  their  clutch.  He  stood  bolt  upright, 
looking  right  into  the  eyes  of  the  effigy.  The  silence  of 
death  pervaded  the  court-room. 

Then  the  prisoners  white  lips  were  seen  to  move.  For 
an  instant — an  instant,  as  the  judge  upon  the  bench  said 
afterwards,  that  was  like  whole  hours,  so  intense  was  the 
agony  of  the-  sight — the  prisoner  uttered  no  sound,  and 
then,  while  every  ear  and  eye  was  strained,  he  slowly  raised 
his  arm  until  it  was  stretched  toward  the  effigy  of  the 
murdered  girl.  Then  his  face  grew  from  white  to  deep 
red,  and — uttering  a long,  wild  shriek,  such  as  the  walls  of 
that  sad  room,  laden  with  stories  of  crime  and  sin,  may 
never  hear  again— he  fell  backward — a lifeless  thing. 

There  was  an  instant  rush.  But  Judge  Bissel  struck 
the  heavy  gavel  upon  his  desk,  with  a mighty  blow. 
“ This  court  stands  adjourned  until  two  o’clock.  Officer, 
clear  the  court !”  he  thundered. 

Not  only  the  court,  but  the  trial  was  adjourned,  as  was 
only  too  evident.  The  heart  of  Charles  Barton  had 
ceased  to  beat.  The  gibbet  was  cheated  by  the  grave. 
There  was  no  earthly  defence  for  him. 
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The  body  was  carried  tenderly  to  the  hospital  in  the 
park,  over  the  engine-room,  just  adjoining  the  court-house, 
and  Dexter  Shove,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  physi- 
cian in  the  court,  accompanied  it.  When  two  o’clock 
came — without  opening  the  great  doors,  beyond  which  a 
surging  crowd  baffled  all  efforts  of  the  police  to  quiet 
them — his  honor  came  in  quietly  and  adjourned  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  — in  whose  possession  the 
body  of  Charles  Barton  still  was— declined  to  give  it  to  his 
family.  “ Until  it  is  proved  to  be  a case  of  real  death,  and 
not  a case  of  mere  suspended  animation,”  said  they,  “it 
cannot  leave  our  custody.”  As  is  usual ; the  two  or  three 
dozen  eminent  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  this  point  was 
referred  divided  equally,  one  half  pronouncing  it  a case 
of  coma,  while  the  other  half  decided  it  to  be  a genuine 
death. 

On  one  thing,  however,  they  all  agreed.  The  intense 
will  power  of  the  prisoner— exerted  to  its  extreme  tension 
for  nineteen  days — had  relaxed  with  a snap  like  a bow- 
string, and  nerves  and  will  had  broken,  and  shrivelled  up 
together.  The  learired  gentlemen,  however,  must  needs 
read  up,  in  their  libraries,  whether  ruin  of  the  tissues  would 
induce  an  instant  or  a protracted,  dying. 

On  the  third  day,  however,  when  only  Dexter  Shove, 
the  police  physician,  stood  over  the  remains,  a messenger 
arrived  with  a burial  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health- 
suggesting,  however,  that  before  the  authorities  pass  the 
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body  over  to  the  family  of  the  deceased — the  last  test  of 
death  be  applied.  Accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  a sur- 
geon, two  roundsmen,  and  the  messenger  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  Dr.  Shove  drew  his  scalpel  out  of  its  case  and 
plunged  it  into  the  dead  man’s  neck.  The  blood  spurted 
upward  in  a stream ! Charles  Barton  rose  to  a sitting 
posture,  put  out  his  arm,  and  tried  to  speak.  But  the 
blood  filled  his  mouth  and  flowed  from  it.  He  sank  back 
again,  a corpse  in  very  truth  ! Charles  Barton  lay  slain, 
even  as  he  had  slain  the  girl  that  last  had  loved  him. 
And  she  was  avenged  br  th^  heedless  hand  of  the  man 
who  had  loved  her  first  1 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


A SHELL  AND  A MAIDEN  AUNT. 

WHEN  Philip  Warldorf  returned  home,  a widower, 
with  a broader  weed  than  ever  on  his  hat,  he 
found  some  criticism  awaiting  him — but  not  much.  He 
was  too  much  of  a desideratum  to  be  criticised  ; besides, 
what  little  there  was  of  that  sort  of  thing  was  always  de- 
livered behind  his  back,  so  it  hurt  him  not. 

However  individuals  may  sympathize  with  misfortune, 
it  is  very  certain  that  men  and  women  in  communities, 
will  be  sure  to  see  the  comic,  if  not  the  malicious  side  of 
every  story.  A lady  may  be  robbed  of  her  spoons ; it 
may  really  be  a great  blow  to  her,  and  her  friends  may 
come  in,  one  at  a time,  to  tell  her  how  sorry  they  are ; but 
the  community  will  be  none  the  less  sure  to  laugh  at  the 
spectacle  of  a lady  without  her  spoons.  And  besides,  to 
credit  Rochefoucauld,  there  is  something  about  the  miser- 
ies of  our  dearest  friends  that  is  not  totally  displeasing  to 
us.  And  so.  Society  will  not  be  backward  about  affecting 
the  malicious,  as  well  as  the  comic  side,  of  our  troubles. 
And  so,  despite  of  his  wealth  and  his  honesty,  there  was 
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considerable  sport  made  of  Philip,  in  a pleasant  way,  as 
the  man  who  had  been  married,  and  whose  wife  had  found 
him  quite  unbearable,  on  a month’s  trial.  But  he  was  Philip, 
nevertheless — a Warldorf,  with  the  Warldorf  millions  ; and 
the  girl  did  not  live  who  would  not  have  taken  him  for  her 
lord  and  master,  iinrecoinmended  as  he  was,  from  his 
last  place.  Besides,  he  was  a widower,  and  as  the  glam- 
our of  widowhood  is  a glamour  irresistible  to  its  wearer, 
so,  to  a man,  is  the  charm  of  widowerhood.  It  was,  there- 
fore, gone  without  saying,  that  Philip ' would  soon  marry. 

A widow  or  a widower  has  just  twice  the  chances  of 
marrying  that  a young  woman  or  a young  man  possesses. 
Experience  in  business  always  attracts  trade.  Besides, 
a widow  is  less  particular  than  a maiden,  about  what  she 
gets,  and  knows  the  arts  of  pleasing  men  by  heart.  And 
so  with  your  widower. 

It  is  always  judicious  in  a man — if  he  can,  as  well  as 
not — to  be  just  a little  unhappy.  Only  if  the  man’s  un- 
happiness comes  from  being  badly  jilted,  we  laugh  at  him, 
whereas  if  our  ridicule  be  disarmed,  the  sadness  is  irresist- 
ible. 

One  spring  day — after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter  had  stirred  and  rippled  and  died  out,  in  the  great 
flood  of  events — Philip  Warldorf  took  himself  up  to  Harlem 
for  an  hour’s  exercise  in  his  shell.  Pulling,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  was  the  only  amusement  for  which  Philip  evei  went 
so  far  as  to  express  or  imply  anything  bearing  a remote 
resemblance  to  enthusiasm.  For  the  oars,  however,  he 
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did  have  a genuine  penchant,  and  his  shell  of  Spanish 
cedar,  as  delicate  as  a cigar  box,  and  as  dainty  and 
light  as  a feather,  claimed  much  of  his  time  in  the 
season. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  shell  was  to  take  its  very 
first  outing  for  the  season — and  as  the  weather  was  not  yet 
hot — Philip,  instead  of  his  usual  rig,  merely  left  his  coat  in 
the  boathouse,  and — ^in  his  vest  and  shirt  sleeves — took  his 
nicely-balanced  seat  between  the  outriggers.  He  turned 
her  head  upstream,  and  was  soon  shooting  along,  plying  a 
long,  slow  and  even  stroke,  such  as  had  been  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  many  an  amateur,  on  the  Harlem,  for  many 
seasons. 

Between  Harlem  and  High  Bridge  the  river  channel,  in 
many  places,  is  quite  narrow — although  the  expanse  of 
water  is  considerable — and  a slight  deviation  will  put  one’s 
craft  in  the  mud  and  mire  outside.  Besides  being  narrow, 
too,  this  channel  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  it  behooves 
even  the  familiar  boatman  to  mark  the  signs  set  for  his 
guidance.  Philip’s  craft  had  many  a time  laid  in  this  mud 
on  his  useless  oars  waiting  for  a steamboat  swell  to  float 
him. 

He  had  passed  the  great  wooden  bridge  at  McComb’s 
Dam,  and  the  graceful  High  Bridge,  and  was  shooting  rap- 
idly toward  the  quaint  historic  old  concern,  so  well  known 
as  King’s  Bridge,  when  he  observed  that  the  tide  had  turned, 
and  was  setting  very  high  up  stream,  carrying  him  along 
with  it.  So  he  relaxed  his  strong  pulling,  and  was  just  mov- 
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ing  his  oars,  inclining,  as  he  did  so,  toward  the  southerly 
shore. 

It  happened,  at  this  point,  that  stakes  had  been  driven 
in  the  river  to  indicate  the  channel — to  which,  however, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  crafts  like  Philip’s  should  pay 
attention.  One  of  these  stakes  had  sunk  from  an  upright 
position,  so  that,  at  high  water,  its  head  was  just  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

As  Philip  glided  along  the  neighborhood  of  where  the 
loosened  stake  happened  to  be,  he  found  himself  running 
too  far  in  shore,  so  he  recovered  himself,  and  gave  a little 
spurt  with  his  oars.  The  spurt  carried  his  shell  upon  the 
stake,  ripped  about  two  feet  of  her  bottom  out — and  in 
less  time  than  it  can  be  written — Philip  found  himself  up  to 
his  waist  in  water. 

Kicking  his  feet,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  thongs 
which  held  them — and  unshipping  one  of  his  oars  to  aid 
him  in  gaining  the  shore — Philip  left  the  shell  to  its  fate, 
and  struck  out  for  the  land,  which  he  gained  with  ease.  He 
climbed  the  bank,  and — finding  a warm  spot  where  the  sun 
came  down  from  between  the  trees — ^he  sat  down  on  the 
grass  to  dry  himself.  He  found  in  one  of  his  vest  pockets, 
a short  brier  pipe  and  a little  tobacco,  and  proceeded  to 
prepare  himself  for  a smoke.  His  matches  were  wet, 
however,  and  he  proceeded  to  procure  a light  from  the 
sun,  using  his  eye-glasses  as  a lens  for  the  purpose.  They 
say  the  devil  will  have  his  little  joke.  As  Philip  sat  with 
his  knees  drawn  up — his  elbows  upon  them,  and  his  head 
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drawn  down — with  his  pipe  between  his  lips,  and  the  sun 
glass  over  the  bowl — by  one  of  those  same  little  jokes,  (or 
perhaps  by  such  a freak  of  fortune  as  that  vagrant  jade 
loves  to  play) — a lady  happened  to  be  strolling  about  the 
grounds,  which  were  attached  to  a villa,  about  a furlong 
from  the  river ; and  this  lady,  before  she  was  aware  of  it, 
stepped  out  into  the  clearing  in  which  Philip  sat  drying  his 
clothes,  and  almost  upon  Philip  himself.  So  neither  were 
responsible  for  the  meeting,  as,  ere  she  could  retreat,  Philip 
had  raised  his  eyes. 

“ Mr.  Warldorf  ? ” said  the  lady. 

“ Kate  ? ” said  Philip,  “is  it  possible  ? ” 

It  was  possible — for  it  was  Kate  Barton  herself,  and  no 
other. 

“I  am  a trespasser,  I suppose,”  said  Philip,  “but  my 
boat  is  stove  in  and  sunk,  and  I was  here  to  dry  my- 
self.” 

“ Won’t  you  come  into  the  house  ? ” 

“ Thanks,  no.  I will  walk  down  to  the  road.  Kate, 
I hope  you  do  not  think  unkindly  of  me  after  all  that  is 
passed  ? ” 

“Unkindly  of  you — Mr.  Warldorf!  It  is  all  the  other 
way.  It  is  you  who  have  been  sinned  against,  and  you 
who  have  suffered.  What  can  we — what  can  / say  to 
you  ? ” and  Kate  hung  her  head.  (She  had  not  seen 
Philip  before,  since  her  sister  had  left  him  in  Paris.) 

“Nothing.  Say  nothing,  Kate,  that  will  trouble  the 
dead.  They  are  better  than  we  are  and  then,  seeing 
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the  tears  overflowing  her  dark  eyes,  he  turned  to  other 
themes. 

“You  are  living  here,  now  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; only  for  a time.  We  are  only  tenants  at  suffer- 
ance, that  is — we  are  keeping  the  house  and  grounds  for 
friends  of  ours,  who  are  in  Europe.  But  you  had  better 
come  in.” 

Philip  had  a heart  for  almost  any  fate,  but  he  could 
hardly  face  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  family  in  whose 
fatal  history  he  had  been  so  near  a part.  So  he  said 
again  : 

“ No.  I will  find  my  way  to  the  road.” 

“But  the  nearest  way  to  the  road  is  through  the  house- 
gate,”  said  Kate,  “and  Mr.  Warldorf — Philip — ^you  will 
not  avoid  us — ^you  do  not  hate  us  enough  for  that  ? ” 

Philip  looked  at  the  sweet,  sad  face  before  him,  at  the 
sweet  figure  in  its  deep  black,  with  only  little  frills  of 
white  at  the  throat  and  neck.  He  thought  of  his  dream — 
or  of  his  vision — at  the  Amstel.  “ Hate  her  ! ” he  thought. 
“ Impossible  ! ” And  so,  against  his  will,  he  walked  at 
Kate’s  side  toward  the  house,  feeling  like  a guilty  man, 
but  drawn  the  while  by  the  destiny  which  would  not  let 
him  escape  from  this  family — the  destiny  which  long  ago 
was  written  out  for  him. 

“Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,”  said  the  poet, 
“ the  saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been.”  Pretty  poe- 
try, but  undoubted  misstatement.  There  are  no  such 
words.  What  is  to  be,  will  be ; and  what  is  not^  could 
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never  have  been.  Then  let  us  not  waste  time  in  boot- 
less regrettings ; but,  in  that  state  and  scheme  to  which 
we  are  born,  take  heart,  and,  doing  our  devoirs,  gaze 
with  curious  interest  while — from  the  dark  menstrua  of 
Time — the  destiny  which  was  shaped  for  us  spins  slowly 
forth.  This  was  the  first  time  Kate  and  Philip  met  after 
the  sickening  story  we  have  told.  The  second  time  was 
in  this  wise  : 

Kate  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  daily 
prayers  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Jude’s,  known  familiarly  as 
**  Little  St.  Jude’s ; ” and,  distasteful  as  had  become  to  her 
the  open  street,  now  that  the  whole  world  was  talking  of  her 
brother  and  her  sister,  she  would  still — dressed  in  black 
and  heavily  veiled — slip  out  under  furtive  cover  of  the 
twilight,  to  kneel  a few  moments  in  the  little  chapel. 

One  evening — the  third  after  her  brother’s  arrest,  and 
about  a month  since  the  date  of  Jeannie’s  flight  from  Paris 
— she  set  out,  as  usual,  for  Little  St.  Jude’s.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  Philip  Warldorf’s  letter,  Mr.  Barton  had 
set  sail  for  Europe  in  search  of  his  missing  daughter,  and 
the  Barton  household  was  now  very  small,  compared  to 
what  it  had  been,  and  relied  much  upon  each  other.  So 
Kate  had  left  the  house  with  the  admonition  to  hurry  back 
ringing  in  her  ears. 

There  were  no  sermons  preached  at  Little  St.  Jude’s. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  priest  would  read,  in  lieu  thereof, 
a fragment  of  Homily  or  a chapter  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  Service — in  its  solemn,  churchly,  and  uninterrupted 
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order — was  believed — at  Little  St.  Jude’s — to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  daily  obeisance  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts  which 
He  required  of  His  faithful  people.  His  faithful  people 
should  not  come  into  His  awful  presence  curious  to  hear 
any  man’s  opinion,  or  the  fruit  of  any  man’s  study,  or 
the  scheme  of  any  man’s  device,  but  to  worship  Him. 

So  the  priest,  as  he  felt  moved,  would  sometimes  read 
as  we  have  said — a word  of  Scripture  or  of  saintly  counsel, 
to  his  people.  Not  always.  It  was  as  he  felt,  or  as  the 
spirit  moved  him.  Hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that  Little 
St.  Jude’s  was  not  popular  with  sermon  hearers.  As  for 
the  priest,  we  think  on  the  whole,  he  was  right.  I am  but 
human,  he  said.  The  Lord  is  God — why  should  I ask 
my  brethren  to  believe  of  mysteries  as  I believe  them,  or 
why  should  I interrupt  their  meditations  with  my  own 
ideas  and  opinions  or  views  ? No  ; let  them  hear  the  sol- 
emn liturgy  of  Holy  church.  Let  them  leave  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  with  its  echoes  undisturbed  by  supposition  or 
rhetoric  of  mine,  with  the  word  of  God,  and  not  with 
word  of  man,  ringing  in  their  ears.” 

It  happened  on  this  evening,  that  the  priest,  as  the 
worshippers — (they  were  mostly  women — God  bless  them 
for  that — women  have  our  souls  in  their  keeping — we 
men  are  but  as  the  breath  of  their  lips — they  can  make 
or  mar  us.  Thank  God,  they  sometimes  pray  for  us,  and  in 
our  places) — rose  from  their  knees,  began  to  read  a chap- 
ter from  Isaiah.  It  was  the  seventy-fifth  chapter.  Some- 
thing in  it  suited  itself  to  poor  Kate’s  weary  mood,  and 
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lifted  her  up  and  strengthened  her.  “ For  thou  hast 
made  of  a city  an  heap ; of  a defenced  city,  a ruin — 
a palace  of  strangers,  to  be  no  city ; they  shall  never 
be  built.”  “ They  shall  never  be  built ! ” Poor  Kate  ! 
her  palaces  had  been  the  palaces  of  strangers ; they 
shall  never  be  built.  Her  brother  and  sister,  the  two 
gods  she  had  worshipped  ! How  had  they  fallen  ! But 
even  now  there  was  comfort. 

“ He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord 

God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  faces,  and  the  re- 
buke of  His  people  shall  He  take  away  from  off  all  the 
earth  : for  the  Lord  had  spoken  it.” 

And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  So  this  is  our  God  ! 
we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us  ; we  have 
waited  for  Him  ; we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salva- 
tion.” 

Poor  Kate ! She  had  waited — but  not  long  enough, 
and — as  a vision  of  the  holy  patience  for  which  she  yet 
should  strive — the  priest  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  the 
people  bowed  their  heads  for  his  benediction. 

“ The  God  of  Peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep — 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you 
perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do  His  will — working  in 
you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight — through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Kate  had  sat  at  the  further  end  of  a darkened  pew,  and 

soon  after  her  entrance,  another  lady — also  dressed  in 
16 
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deep  black  and  heavily  veiled — had  entered  the  same 
pew. 

When  service  had  ended,  the  lady,  instead  of  rising, 
leaned  over  to  Kate  and  extended  hei  hand.  “ You  know 
me,  don’t  you  ?”  said  the  lady.  As  she  spoke  she  lifted 
her  veil  and  Kate  recognized  Jane  Barton — Philip’s  maiden 
aunt  (the  younger  of  the  two,  to  whom  we  may  have 
irreverently  alluded,  heretofore,  as  starchy”). 

Starchy  she  may  have  been,  but  she  was  very  gentle 
now.  Kate  almost  thought  that  she  saw  traces  of  tears  on 
her  pale  face,  but  it  may  have  only  been  the  tears  she  felt 
on  her  own,  that  she  fancied  she  saw  on  her  friend’s  face. 

“ I dare  not  speak  to  you,”  said  Kate. 

“Why  are  you  afraid  of  me,  my  dear  ? ” she  said  softly. 
“ The  moment  I heard  of  this  horrid  business  I thought  of 
you,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  Can  1 come  and  see 
you  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  come  there,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  not ; but  I will  come  and  see  you, 
if  you  wish,”  said  Kate. 

“Pray  do,  my  dear.  Come  to-morrow — come  about 
four  o’clock,  and  we  can  come  here  together  afterward. 
Believe  me,  my  dear,  I know  how  sad  this  is  for  all  of 
us,  but  you  are  doubly  wounded.  I hope  it  will  bring  us 
nearer  together,  instead  of  further  apart.” 

And  so  Kate,  agreeing  to  call  at  the  Warldorf  mansion, 
took  her  way  homeward  in  the  twilight.  Sad  as  she  felt, 
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the  thought  of  sympathy  from  Philip’s  family  was  sweet  to 
her — as  when  is  not  sympathy  dear  to  us  ? 

At  the  Warldorf  mansion  she  had  duly  called,  and  sat 
long  with  the  maiden  aunt.  The  maiden  aunt  was  alone, 
and  she  must  stay  to  dinner.  She  had  remained  to  dinner, 
and  at  dinner  she  again  saw  Philip. 

By  this  time  Philip  had  made  up  his  mind  ; and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  make  up 
his  mind — at  his  leisure.  So,  after  dinner  the  maiden  aunt 
had  discreetly  left  the  two  together  in  the  reception  room, 
and  Philip  had  spoken  his  heart. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  formula  used  by  Philip  on  this 
occasion.  To  young  gentlemen  who  peruse  these  pages 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  another  suggestion  to  their  stock 
of  blank  forms  of  proposal,  Philip’s  would  hardly  be  useful, 
for  Philip  was  the  plainest  and  bluntest-spoken  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  never  in  his  life  made  an  effort  to  put  a 
sentiment  into  words.  And — to  young  ladies  who  only  care 
for  books  brimming  over  with  love,  Philip’s  plain  speech 
would  appear  so  stupid  and  simple  that  they  would  throw 
our  little  history  away  in  disgust — and  never  finish  it.  Be- 
sides (and  we  admit,  since  we  must  speak  truth,  that  this 
is  the  real  reason  why  we  don’t  give  Philip’s  exact  words 
when  he  offered  his  heart  and  hand  to  his  first  wife’s  sister), 
we  don’t  want  people  to  read  this  book  backwards.  What 
is  the  use  of  a story  that  you  can  begin  to  read  at  the  last 
chapter  ? — that  you  can  turn  over  and  discover  as  to  who 
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marries  who  before  you  get  any  further  than  the  paper 
cover,  or  the  entry  of  copyright ! 

No  ! we  want  to  give  you  a good  long  stupid  story,  you 
dear  little  girls  ! For,  you  know,  you  read  novels  as  you 
buy  tofify,  by  the  pound;  and  you  love  to  get  your 
money’s  worth.  What  is  the  use  of  a love  story  that  you 
can  finish  in  one  sitting,  when  you  can  get — for  the  same 
price — one  that  it  will  take  you  a week  to  read  through  ? 

Philip  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry — at  last — the  girl 
he  should  have  married  at  first.  And  having  made  up  his 
mind,  you  may  be  very  sure,  reader,  that  he  did  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


“ CURTAIN  ! ” 


E Stated,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  that  Mr.  Bar- 


V V ton  had  succeeded  in  meeting  his  recreant  daugh- 
ter. The  way  of  the  meeting  was  this. 

Mr.  Barton  had  explored  Italy  in  vain.  Traces  of  the 
guilty  couple  he  had  chanced  upon,  but — so  far — had  been 
quite  unable  to  discover  them.  Retracing  his  steps,  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris  late  one  night,  and  set  out  the  next  day  for 
Brussels.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  missed  the 
depeche  or  express  train  for  that  city ; but— having  his 
ticket  and  not  caring  to  return  to  his  hotel — ^he  waited 
until  an  “ omnibus  ” or  way  train  was  made  up.  Any  motion 
was  better  than  stagnation.  He  was  restless  and  impa- 
tient for  the  end  of  his  quest.  He  loathed  the  curious 
crowd  at  the  hotels — ^better  to  be  on  an  omnibus  train, 
than  in  the  lobby  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  So  he  took  his 
seat  as  soon  as  a car  was  ready,  and  the  train  wagged 
slowly  out  of  the  station. 

Tragic  as  had  been  the  death  of  his  son,  it  was  not 
without  its  comfort  to  the  doubly  stricken  father.  Confi- 
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dent  as  he — as  everybody  had  been — of  an  acquittal,  there 
had  always  been  the  one  horrid  looming  chance  of  a ver- 
dict of  Guilty.  Public  opinion — among  the  upper  ranks  of 
society — had  been,  undoubtedly,  heavy  in  Charles’  favor. 
But  “ Society  ” is  a small  fraction  of  the  great  Public,  and 
as  murders  had  been  frequent  in  New  York  of  late,  there 
was  no  knowing  where  the  selection  of  a victim  for  sacri- 
fice to  the  public  safety  and  the  public  appetite,  might 
fall.  It  had  not  been,  at  the  time  of  Charles’  arraign- 
ment— six  weeks  since  a certain  malefactor,  who  was 
known  to  have  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  and  in  sight  of  a 
dozen  witnesses,  his  victim,  had  boastingly  declared  that 
“hanging  for  murder  was  played  out”  in  New  York. 

This  malefactor  had  indeed  been  swiftly  hung.  But 
there  had  been  a feeling  among  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed (namely,  the  ruffian  class)  that  his  jeu  d’ esprit 
and  not  his  crime  had  hung  him,  and  the  feeling  had  not 
lacked  sharers  in  higher  circles.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
knowing  but  that  the  hanging  of  this  rich  man,  with  un- 
limited gold  and  unnumbered  friends,  might  have  been 
conceded  in  the  spirit  of  Caiphas,  who  believed  in  the 
expediency  of  one  man  suffering  for  an  entire  nation, 
even  though  the  man  was  innocent. 

But  now  the  matter  was  settled.  Whatever  the  sus- 
picion, it  is  always  a great  point  to  have  the  record  on 
one’s  side.  Fraud,  falsehood  and  jugglery  are  bad  things 
to  suspect ; but  better  let  them  be  suspected  than  have 
them  of  record.  If  they  are  not  of  record,  the  suspicion 
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in  time  dies  out.  No  people  forget  so  easily  as  the 
Americans. 

And,  indeed,  Charles  Barton  had  died — as  the  reader 
knows — at  the  right  time  for  his  own  record.  Nothing  had 
been  proved  against  him  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  For  the 
law  holds  every  man  as  pure  and  honest  however  accused, 
until  he  have  ample  time  for  his  defence.  Until  his  de- 
fence be  in,  it  passes  no  judgment,  and  as  Charles  had 
had  no  opportunity  for  a defence,  the  evidence  against  him 
had  been  without  weight,  and  as  if  it  had  never  been  pre- 
sented. Who  knows  but  that — as  his  counsel  claimed — > 
the  circumstantial  evidence  might  all  have  been  explain- 
ed, and  the  expert  evidence  entirely  destroyed  and  con- 
founded ! 

At  any  rate,  he  had  died  an  honest  man  in  the  eye  of  all 
human  law,  and  his  tragic  death  had  made  all  speak 
gently  of  him. 

In  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Barton  he  was  a martyr,  who  had 
died  for  his  family.  Had  he  not  by  his  death,  diverted  the 
public  attention  from  his  sister  Jeannie  ? and  had  he  not — 
to  the  end — refused  to  have  his  mother  and  his  other 
sisters  appear  in  court— to  be  the  gossip  of  every  idle 
tongue  ? These  were  accounted  to  him  for  martyrdom  in 
the  eyes  of  his  mother,  at  least. 

Opposite  to  Mr.  Barton,  in  the  compartment,  sat  a 
couple  of  young  Britons,  and  “ Cook's  Tourists.”  The 
Americans  are  said  to  be  a nation  of  tourists.  The  Eng- 
lish are  a nation  of  Cook’s  tourists,  and  every  Cook’s 
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tourist  is  a travelling  interrogation  point.  His  high  caste 
brother  has  never  fully  conquered  the  “R.”  The  Cook’s 
tourist  wrestles,  only  to  be  thrown — with  the  “ H ” (two 
letters  which  our  countrymen  may  fairly  claim  io  have 
added  to  the  English  alphabet).  When  your  true-born 
Englishman  goes  off  for  “a  lark,”  he  buys  certain  coupons 
for  continental  railways  and  hotels  of  Cook,  and  proceeds 
to  exhaust  them.  The  first  coupon  drags  him  from  his 
native  shores — the  last  one  will  land  him  again  upon  them. 
This  is  his  sentimental  journey. 

Mr.  Barton  was  not  long  in  recognizing — in  the  gray 
tweed  suit,  the  blue  shirt  and  the  alpenstock-umbrella  and 
stick  strapped  together — a Cook’s  tourist  whom  he  had 
first  seen  disputing  his  landlord’s  bill  in  Marseilles,  whom 
he  had  run  against  afterwards,  disputing  with  a cabby  in 
Rome,  and  whom  he  had  last  encountered — in  a small-boat 
at  Nice,  in  which  he  was  being  rowed  to  the  Genoa 
steamer — three  scudi  and  two  centimes  short  of  the  lira 
demanded  by  the  friendly  bandit  at  the  oar.  Ecce  iterum 
Crispinus ! 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Cook’s  tourist  recognized 
Mr.  Barton. 

“ I say,  now,”  he  began,  “ I’ve  seen  you  before,  you 
know.  I say,  what  did  that  glass  cost  you  ? ” pointing 
to  Mr.  Barton’s  travelling  glass,  which  hung  by  its  strap 
from  the  compartment  netting. 

Mr.  Barton  did  not  remember. 

“Expensive,  I daresay?”  said  Cook’s  tourist. 
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On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Barton  had  the  impression  that  it 
had  been  quite  the  reverse. 

“ Did  you  get  it  in  America,  though  ? 

Mr.  Barton  recollected  having  purchased  it  in  Paris. 

‘‘Paris  is  no  end  of  a jolly  place,  now,  isn’t  it  ?” 

A nod  from  Mr.  Barton. 

“ Not  so  jolly  as  London,  now,  is  it  though  ? ” 

Another  nod. 

“ Stopped  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  I daresay  ? ” 

A nod. 

“ I say  ! What  did  you  pay  for  your  dinner  there  ? ” 

Mr.  Barton  did  not  remember. 

“I  was  awful  jolly  done  there  once,  you  know. 
Charged  me  five  francs  for  my  eggs  and  coffee.  But 
I wouldn’t  pay  it,  you  know.” 

And  so  on.  The  Cook’s  tourist  is  your  sentimental 
journeyist  of  to-day.  Not  so  the  dainty  I^awrence  Sterne  : 

“ Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a pistol  tinder-box, 
which  was,  moreover,  filched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and 
twice  that  I paid  five  pauls  for  two  hard  eggs,  once  at 
Radicofani,  and  a second  time  at  Capua — I do  not  think 
a journey  through  France  and  Italy,  provided  a man  keep 
hii  temper  all  the  way,  so  bad  a thing  as  some  people 
would  have  you  believe.  There  must  be  ups  and  downs, 
or  how  the  deuce  should  we  get  into  the  valleys,  where 
nature  spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ? It  is 
nonsense  to  suppose  that  they  will  lend  you  their  voitures, 
to  be  shaken  to  pieces,  for  nothing ; and,  unless  you  pay 
x6* 
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twelve  sous  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poof 
peasant  get  butter  for  his  bread  ? We  really  expect  too 
much  : and  for  the  livre  or  two  above  par,  paid  for  your 
supper  and  bed — at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling  and 
ninepence  half-penny — who  would  embroil  their  philoso- 
phy for  that ! ” 

Now  it  so  happened  that  as  Mr.  Barton  was  rumbling 
along  in  the  omnibus  train  for  Brussels,  George  East  and 
Jeannie,  who  had  been  spending  a fortnight  at  Spa,  bade 
good-by  to  that  perfect  little  watering  place,  en  route  for 
Brussels,  also.  They  took  the  little  Spa  train  at  Spa  Sta- 
tion— which  landed  them  at  Pepinster, — and  stood  on  the 
open  platform  as  Mr.  Barton’s  train  drew  up. 

Although  Mr.  Barton  was  seated  at  the  compartment 
window  on  the  side  toward  the  platform,  he  did  not  see 
George  and  Jeannie.  When  the  train  had  come  to  a 
standstill,  George  put  Jeannie,  and  some  of  his  luggage,  in 
a compartment  on  the  train — and  started  to  return  for  the 
remainder,  which  still  stood  on  the  platform — Jeannie 
watching  him  from  the  compartment  window. 

Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  intervening  walk,  the  de- 
p^che  train  from  Brussels,  which  rushes  through  to  Paris, 
passed  by,  and  as  George  was  in  the  way,  it  struck  him. 

There  were  full  thirty  people  standing  on  the  platform, 
and  the  deed  was  done  in  full  sight  of  them  all.  Jeannie 
saw  it  and  screamed — but  her  scream  was  lost  in  the  long 
shriek  and  sweep  of  the  thunderous  train. 

George  was  not  immediately  in  front  of  the  engine 
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when  he  had  been  struck  : otherwise  he  would  have  been 
crushed  and  wound  around  in  among  the  wheels  until  he 
had  been  an  unrecognizable  mass.  As  it  was,  he  was 
thrown  over  toward  the  platform,  and  lay  there  stunned, 
bruised  and  bleeding  from  a great  wound  in  his  head. 
His  skull  was  broken,  and  he  could  not  live  many  hours. 

In  an  instant,  Jeannie  was  on  her  knees,  holding  his 
crushed  head  in  her  lap — and  her  father  was  standing 
over  her.  There  was  no  word  spoken.  An  English  sur- 
geon— who  had  alighted  from  the  omnibus,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Spa — took  charge  of  the  body ; and  the  little  train 
that  rattled  back  to  the  watering  place,  carried  the  sense- 
less body  of  George,  Jeannie  and  Mr.  Barton. 

Strange  as  it  seemed,  George  East  did  not  die.  Enemy 
and  destroyer  of  his  as  he  had  been,  Mr.  Barton  stayed 
by  the  suffering  man  until  aid  came  from  Paris.  And 
stranger  still,  George  East,  thanks  to  the  wonderful 
skill  of  French  surgeons,  is  alive  to-day,  and  may  be  seen 
any  sunshiny  day,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  or  in 
the  cour  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  • He  is  an  old  man  for  his 
years ; his  hair  and  moustache  are  snowy  white,  his  step 
is  feeble  and  flickering,  and  he  walks  with  difficulty.  He 
is  not  supposed  to  remember  anything  of  his  life — previous 
to  the  terrible  blow  of  the  engine.  But,  if  he  does,  he 
never  alludes  to  it,  and  certainly  nobody  ever  makes  any 
effort  to  recall  it  to  him.  Let  us  hope  that— in  the  mem- 
ory of  heaven — it  may  be  blotted  out  as  well. 

Mr.  Barton  and  Jeannie  remained  in  Europe  all  the  fob 
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lowing  spring  and  summer.  It  was  better  that  the) 
should  not  seek  their  old  home,  for  a time,  at  least. 

But — in  the  Fall— it  was  necessary  that  they  should  re- 
turn. And — on  a certain  memorable  day,  they  sailed  for 
New  York  in  the  magnificent  French  steamer,  Ville  du 
Havre.  When  the  stolid  Loch  Earne,  who  had  the  right  of 
way,  by  law  and  order  of  the  sea,  and  who  stood,  with  true 
British  fervor,  on  her  right,  even  though  the  death  of  four 
hundred  souls  should  follow  its  vindication — crushed  into 
the  steamer’s  side,  Mr.  Barton  awakened  his  daughter. 
“ Come,  Jeannie,  darling,”  said  he,  “ there  has  been  an 
accident.  Put  a shawl  over  you,  for  we  may  have  to  go 
into  boats.” 

As  the  two  gained  the  deck,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Barton 
that  the  deck  parted  at  their  feet — between  them.  He 
himself  knew  no  more  until  he  was  drawn  into  a boat  and 
put  upon  the  ship,  which  still  floated  where  the  Ville  du 
Havre  had  been.  But  he  never  saw  his  daughter  more. 

There  let  her  rest — we  know  not  how  many  fathoms 
deep.  She  has  sinned,  no  doubt ; her  name  has  been 
hawked  about  in  coarse  mouths,  and  ten  thousand  tongues 
have  trafficked  with  her  fame.  But  yet  there  are  some 
that  love  her.  Perhaps  the  angels  in  heaven  look  down 
with  tenderness  even  on  such  as  her.  Who  of  us  can 
tell  ? And  who  has  a stone  to  cast  at  her  ? Thank  God, 
the  Power— that  made  us— listeth  not  of  man’s  device,  but 
letteth  both  tare  and  wheat  grow  together  until  His  har- 
vest I 
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The  tragic  death  of  Charles  Barton  was  regretted  by 
none  more  than  by  his  counsel.  They  had  prepared  foi 
him — as  they  were  heard  to  themselves  state — a defence 
that  would  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  formed  an  era  in  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Not  only  had  they  been  prepared  to  overwhelm  and 
confound  the  expert  testimony  for  the  prosecution,  by  the 
expert  testimony  for  the  defence,  but  they  had  been  ready 
to  impeach  each  and  every  other  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  people.  For  instance,  they  had  expected  to  air  Dr. 
Shove’s  long  and  checkered  career,  and  to  show  that, 
while  engaged  in  all  his  varied  pursuits,  he  had  succeeded 
in  defrauding  the  government  of  several  hundred  thousands 
of  dollars  (which  he  had  squandered),  while  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  Secret  Service  ; that  in  that  city  he  had  been 
the  superintendent  of  a Sunday-school,  besides  leading  a 
Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting,  in  long,  unctuous, 
butter-y  prayers,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being — at  his  own 
confession— a seducer,  betrayer,  and  deserter^  of  women'. 
Besides  this,  they  would  have  shown  Mr.  Handy  to  be  a 
penniless  prig ; Dr.  Foefiling  to  be  an  Italian  image  man  ; 
Miss  Nelson  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be  ; and  so 
on.  To  add  to  all  which,  they  were  prepared,  on  an 
emergency,  to  prove  an  Alibi — that  the  prisoner  was  a 
victim  to  emotional  insanity — that  he  had  been  subject  to 
fits  of  somnambulism  from  infancy,  and  had  administered 
poison  to  his  mistress  while  in  that  state — and — doubtless, 
(though  this  is  not  vouched  for),  that  the  prisoner  poisoned 
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his  Mistress  in  self-defence.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances, we  think  his  counsel  had  a right  to  claim  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  used. 

If,  as  to  the  rietective  department,  these  pages  prove 
anything,  they  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  art  of 
criminal  detection  (except  in  France),  is  yet  “in  its 
infancy.”  In  that  country,  as  Mr.  Sterne  said  in  the 
course  of  his  “ Sentimental  Journey,  ” — although  it 
was  rather  experience  than  sentiment — they  do  things 
much  “ better.”  We  are  reminded  that,  in  happy  France 
scarcely  a wrong -doer  escapes,  except  by  suicide,  the 
penalty  of  his  crime.  In  something  like  a hundred 
years,  between  the  Beaorgouin  case,  (wherein,  from  the 
peculiar  system  upon  which  a dead  body  was  cut  to  pieces, 
a murderer  was  discovered,)  to  that  of  Catelan,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — where  the  assassins 
divided  his  clothing  and  effects  among  themselves  and 
were  subsequently  identified  by  a peculiar  perfume  which 
Catelan  was  wont  to  affect  about  his  person — the  record 
of  the  French  police  is  a record  of  successes.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  courts,  the  record  of  this  same  century  is  a record 
only  of  humiliating  and  ludicrous  defeats. 

Cheever  Badlot  is  still  secretary  of  the  Transatlantic 
Sambo  Salvation  Society,  and  still  circulates  his  sermon 
in  connection  with  the  annual  report  of  that  Charity. 
Only,  he  is  now  a doctor  of  divinity,  and  of  far  more 
consequence  than  ever. 

As  for  the  other  characters,  in  the  narrative  we  are 
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now  bringing  to  its  close,  a word  only  remains  to  be 
said. 

Miss  Fanny  Van  Tier  ultimately  married  the  ardent  Mr. 
Mordant,  as  we  learn  from  the  Home  Journal.  That 
society  journal,  however,  scarcely  cares  to  chronicle — if  it 
knows — the  fact  that  Fanny  leads  him  a dog' s life,  and  that 
were  it  not  for  his  club,  his  days  would  be  even  more  un- 
endurable than  before  his  marriage.  “ I promised  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  him  at  the  altar,  Ma,”  says  Fanny,  “but 
I didn’t  promise  that  I would  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a fool,  and  O dear  Ma,  he  is  such  a fool ! ” 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Handy  is  now  one  of  the  most 
valued  ornaments  of  our  detective  service.  Dr.  Foefiiing 
could  have  remained,  attached — at  a comfortable  salary — to 
that  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  he  preferred  to  take 
the  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  his  services  in  the  Barton 
trial  (which,  altogether,  must  have  cost  the  city  of  New 
York  some  hundreds  of  thousands),  and  go  back  to  his 
faterland,  to  the  mother,  and  to  Hans  and  Gretchen.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago.  He  must  be  alive  and  happy 
to-day,  with  them  all,  thanks  to  those  whom  he  and  his 
always  speak  of  as  “ God’s  generous  people.” 

We  do  not  know  exa<!^ly  what  became  of  young  Reynart 
Rensselaer,  but  we  trust  his  experiences  made  him  a good 
boy  and  a comfort  to  his  old  mother. 

As  for  Philip,  he  found  at  last  the  substance  of  the  image 
which  the  old  ferry  man  had  brought  him  over  the  Amstel^ 
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Two  years  after  the  dreadful  night  of  the  Ville  du 
Havre,  Philip  Warldorf  and  his  wife  sat,  in  the  moonlight, 
upon  the  porch  at  Warldorf  Manor.  Far  out  on  the  river’s 
white  bosom  they  looked  where  anon  a sturgeon  leapt, 
and  where,  no  doubt,  the  fays  were  catching  the  spray 
from  its  back  in  their  pollen  cups. 

“ Philip,  dearest.  Isn’t  it  strange  how  peace  has  come 
out  of  that  awful  year  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Kate,”  and  Philip  drew  his  wife  nearer  to  his 
great  heart.  “ That  was  only  the  way  after  all,  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  us  together.  You  have  sacrificed  all  for 
him.” 


THE  END. 
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He  and  I — Sarah  B.  Stebbins 50 

Annals  of  a Baby.  Do 50 

Miscellanoons 

Sub  Rosa — Chas.  T.  Murray 50 


Works. 

or  Hugo — Autobiography 

Orpheus  C.  Kerr-4  vols.  in  one. 


Parodies — C.  H.  Webb  (John  Paul). 
My  Vacation — Do.  Do. 

Sandwiches — Artemus  Ward 

Watchman  of  the  Night .... 

Nonsense  Rhymes — W.H.  Beckett 
Lord  Bateman — Cruikshank’s  111.. 
Northern  Ballads — E.  L.  Anderson 


Me — Mrs.  Sj^e 
Little  Guzzy- 


-John  Habberton.. 


About  Lawyers — Jeft'reson 

About  Doctors — Do 

Widow  Spriggins — Widow  Bedott. 
How  to  Make  Money — Davies.... 

Novels.  


Hilda  and  I— E.  Bedell  Benjamin,  i 50 
^~i4-*Madame — Frank  Lee  Benedict. ... . i 50 

Hammer  and  Anvil.  Do i 50 

Her  Friend  Lawrence.  Do i 50 

A College  Widow — C.  H.  Seymour  i 50 
Shiftless  Folks — Fannie  Smith. .. . i 50 
Peace  Pelican.  Do.  ....  i 50 

Prairie  Flower— Emerson  Bennett,  i 50 
Rose  of  Memphis — W.  C.  Falkner.  i 50 
Price  of  a Life — R.  Forbes  Sturgis,  i 50 
Hidden  Power — 1'.  H.  'I'ibbles . . . . i 50 
Two  Brides — Bernard  O’Reilly  ...  i 50 

Sorry  Her  Lot — Miss  Grant 1 oo 

Two  of  Us —Calista  Halsey 75 

Spell-Bound —Alexandre  Dumas...  75 
Cupid  on  Crutches — A.  B.  Wood. . 75 

Doctor  Antonio — G.  RuffinI i 50 

Parson  Thorne — Buckingham i 50 

Marston  Hall — L.  IClla  Byrd i 50 

Ange — Florence  Marryatt i 00 

. Errors — RutTi  Carter i 50 

■Heart’s  Delight — Mrs.  Alderdice..  i 50 
Unmistakable  Flirtation — Garner  75 

Wild  Oats— Florence  Marryatt i 50 

Widow  Cherry — B.  L.  Farjeon...  75 
Solomon  Isaacs.  Do.  ....  50 

Led  Astray — Octave  Feuillet i 50 

She  Loved  Him  Madly — Borys...  i 50 

Thick  and  Thin — Mery i 50 

So  Fair  yet  False — Chavette i 50 

A Fatal  Passion — C.  Bernard i 50 

Woman  in  the  Case — B.  Turner.,  i 50 
Marguerite’s  Journal — For  Girls..  i 50 
Edith  Murray — Joanna  Mathews.,  i 00 
Doctor  Mortimer — Fannie  Bean.. . i 50 
'Outwitted  at  Last — S.  A.  Gardner  i 50 
Vesta  Vane — L.  King,  R i 50 


Louise  and  I — C.  R.  Dodge i 

My  Queen — By  Sandette i 

Fallen  among  Thieves — Rayne. ..  i 
San  Miniato — Mrs.  Hamilton i 


All  For  Him — By 
For  Each  Other. 


Do. 


Janet — An  English  novel 

Saint  Leger — Richard  B.  Kimball. 
Was  He  Successful  ? Do.  . 
U.ndercurrents  of  Wall  St.  Do. 
Romance  of  Student  Life.  Do. 
To-Day.  Do. 

Life  in  San  Domingo.  Do.  . 
Henry  Powers,  Banker.  Do. 
Baroness  of  N.  Y. -Joaquin  Miller 
One  Fair  Woman.  Do. 

Another  Man’s  Wife — Mrs.  Hartt 
Purple  and  Fine  Linen — Fawcett. 
Pauline’s  Trial — T,  D.  Courtney.. 
The  Forgiving  Kiss — M.  Loth.... 
Flirtation — A West  Point  novel.... 


That  Awful  Boy 

That  Bridget  of  Ours 50 

Bitterwood — By  M.  A.  Green... 
Phemie  Frost — Ann  S.  Stephens 


Hilt  to  Hilt. 

Out  of  the  Foam. 


Do. 

Do. 


Warwick — By  M.  T.  Walworth.... 

Lulu.  Do.  

Hotspur.  Do.  

Stormcliff.  Do.  .... 

Delaplaine.  Do.  .... 

Beverly.  Do.  .... 

Kenneth — Sallie  A.  Brock..  

Heart  Hungry — Westmoreland 

Clifford  Troupe — Do. 

Silcott  Mill — Maria  D.  Deslonde..  1 50 
John  Maribel.  Do.  ..  i 50 

Love’s  Vengeance 75 
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Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes’  Works. 


TEMPEST  AND  SUNSHINE. 
ENGLISH  ORPHANS. 
HOMESTEAD  ON  HILLSIDE. 
’LENA  RIVERS. 

MEADOW  BROOK. 

DORA  DEANE. 

COUSIN  MAUDE. 

MARIAN  GREY. 

EDITH  LYLE. 

DAISY  THORNTON.  (New). 


DARKNESS  AND  DAYLIGHT. 
HUGH  WORTHINGTON. 
CAMERON  PRIDE 
ROSE  MATHER. 

ETHKLYN’S  MISTAKE. 
MILLBANK. 

EDNA  BROWNING. 

WEST  LAWN. 

MILDRED. 

FORREST  HOUSE.  (New).  ? 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


“Mrs.  Holmes’  stories  are  universally  read.  Her  admirers  are  numberless. 
She  is  in  many  respects  without  a rival  in  the  world  of  fiction.  Her  characters  are 
always  life-like,  and  she  makes  them  talk  and  act  like  human  beings,  subject  to  the 
sam¥  ejiiotions,  swayed  by  the  same  passions,  and  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  are  common  among  men  and  women  of  every  day  existence.  Mrs.  Holmes 
is  very  happy  in  portraying  domestic  life.  Old  and  young  peruse  her  stories 
with  great  delight,  for  she  writes  in  a style  that  all  can  comprehend.”— 
York  VYeekly. 

The  North  American  Review,  vol.  8i,  page  557,  says  of  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Holmes’  novel,  “English  Orphans”: — “With  this  novel  of  Mrs.  Holmes’  we  have 
been  charmed,  and  so  have  a pretty  numerous  circle  of  discriminating  readers  to 
whom  we  have  lent  it.  The  characterization  is  exquisite,  especially  so  far  as 
concerns  rural  and  village  life,  of  which  there  are  some  pictures  that  deserve  to 
be  hung  up  in  perpetual  memory  of  types  of  humanity  fast  becoming  extinct  The 
dialogues  are  generally  brief,  pointed,  and  appropriate.  The  plot  seems  simple, 
so  easily  and  naturally  is  it  developed  and  consummated.  Moreover,  the  story 
thus  gracefully  constructed  and  written,  inculcates  without  obtruding,  not  only 
pure  Christian  morality  in  general,  but,  with  especial  point  and  power,  the  depen- 
dence of  true  success  on  character,  and  of  true  respectability  on  merit.” 

“ Mrs.  Holmes’  stories  are  all  of  a domestic  character,  and  their  interest,  there- 
fore, is  not  so  intense  as  if  they  were  more  highly  seasoned  with  sensationalism, 
but  it  is  of  a healthy  and  abiding  character.  Almost  any  new  book  which  her' 
publisher  might  choose  to  announce  from  her  pen  would  get  an  immediate  and 
general  reading.  The  interest  in  her  tales  begins  at  once,  and  is  maintained  to 
the  close.  Her  sentiments  are  so  sound,  her  sympathies  so  warm  and  ready, 
and  her  knowledge  of  manners,  character,  and  the  varied  incidents  of  ordinary 
life  is  so  thorough,  that  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  write  any  other  than  an 
I excellent  tale  if  she  were  to  try  it.” — Boston  Banner. 


The  volumes  are  all  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  sold  every- 
where, and  sent  by  maX\^  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price  [$1.50  each],  by 


G.  W.  CARLETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Madison  Square^  New  York. 


CHARLES  DICKENS’  WORKS. 

A NEW  EDITION. 

Among  the  many  editions  of  the  works  of  this  greatest  ol 
English  Novelists,  there  has  not  been  until  now  one  that  entirely 
satisfies  the  public  demand. — Without  exception,  they  each  have 
some  strong  distinctive  objection, — either  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions  of  the  volumes  are  unhandy — or,,  the  t}*pe  is  small  and 
indistinct — or,  the  illustrations  are  unsatisfactory — or,  the  bind 
ing  is  poor — or,  the  price  is  too  high. 

An  entirely  new  edition  is  now,  however,  published  by  G.  W. 
Carleton  & Co.,  of  New  York,  which,  in  every  respect,  com* 
pletftly  satisfies  the  popular  demand. — It  is  known  as 

“Carleton’s  New  Illustrated  Edition.” 

Complete  in  15  Volumes. 

The  size  and  form  is  most  convenient  for  holding, — the  type  is 
entirely  new,  and  of  a clear  and  open  character  that  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  reading  community  in  other  works. 

The  illustrations  are  by  the  original  artists  chosen  by  Charles 
Dickens  himself — and  the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  of  an 
attractive  and  substantial  character. 

This  beautiful  new  edition  is  complete  in  15  volumes — at  the 
extremely  reasonable  price  of  $1.50  per  volume,  as  follows  : — 

1.  — PICKWICK  PAPERS  AND  CATALOGUE. 

2.  — OLIVER  TWIST. — UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

3.  — DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

4. — GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. — ITALY  AND  AMERICA 

5.  — DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

6.  — BARNABY  RUDGE  AND  EDWIN  DROOD. 

7.  — NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

8.  — CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

9.  — BLEAK  HOUSE. 

10.  — LITTLE  DORRIT. 

11.  — MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 

12. — OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

' 13. — CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. — TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

14.  — SKETCHES  BY  BOZ  AND  HARD  TIMES. 

15.  — child’s  ENGLAND  AND  MISCEl.LANEOUS. 

The  first  /olume — Pickwir'k  Papers — contains  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  all  of  Charles  Dickens’  writings,  with  their  cxsrt 
positions  in  the  volumes. 

This  edition  is  sold  by  Booksellers,  everywhere— and  single 
specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  free^  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  $1.50,  by 

G.  W.  CARLETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Madison  Square,  New  York. 


POPULAR  NEW  BOORS. 

**NEW  TOBK  WEEKLY’^  SEBIES. 


Messrs.  Street  & Smith,  ipublishers  of  The  New  York  Weekly,  having 
been  reausted  by  their  readers  to  issue  their  best  and  most  popular 
Stories  in  Book  Form,  have  consented,  and  have  now  made  arrange- 
ments foj  such  publications  with  tho  well-known  New  York  House  of 

G*.  W.  CARLETON  & CO.,  Publishers. 

The  intention  Is  to  issuo  in  Book  Form  such  Novels.  Stories. 
Humorous  Writings,  etc.,  as  have  run  through  the  The  New  York 
Weekly,  and  have  proved  to  bo  the  most  popular.  Thus  the  millions  of 
Weia  York  Weekly  readers,  who  have  been  particularly  pleased  and 
delighted  with  certain  stories  in  the  Paper,  and  who  would  like  to  have 
them  in  Book  Form  for  preservation  and  re-reading,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  buy  such  works,  and  gradually  form  a beautiful 

LIBRARY  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS, 

the  very  cream  of  the  contributions  to  The  New  York  Weekly, 


The  volumes  already  published  are  as  follows: 

Thrown  on  the  World.— A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clat. 
Peerless  Cathlcen.— A Novel,  by  Coea  Agnew. 

Faithful  Marg-aret.— A Novel,  by  Annie  Ashmoeb. 

Nick  Whiffles.— A Novel,  by  De.  J.  H.  Kobinson. 

Lady  Leonora.— A Novel,  by  Caeeie  Conklin 
Charity  Grinder  Papers.- By  Mary  Kyle  Dallas. 

A Bitter  Atonement.— A Novel,  by  Bertha  M.  Clay. 
Curse  of  Everleigh.— By  Helen  Corwin  Pierce. 

Love  Works  Wonders.— A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 
Evelyn^s  Folly.— A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 

Lady  Darner’s  Secret.— A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 

A Woman’s  Temptation.- A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 
Brownie’s  Triumph.— A Novel,  by  Mrs.  Geoegie  Sheldon. 
Repented  at  Leisure.— A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 
Forsaken  Bride.— A Novel,  by  Mrs.  Geoegie  Sheldon. 
Between  Two  Loves.— A Novel,  by  Beetha  M.  Clay. 

Bis  Other  Wife.— A Novel,  by  Eose  Ashleigh. 


JK5*  These  books  are  handsomely  printed,  and  elegantly  bound  in 
sloth,  with  gold  back  stamps,  price,  $1.50  each. 

J8S*  Sold  by  Booksellers  everywhere— and  sent  by  moil,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $1.60,  by 

Q.  W.  CAELETON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Madison  Square,  Mew  Yorh. 


! TALUABLE  NEV  BOOK 

; 

That  should  he  on  every  Scholar’s  Table, 


CARLETON’S  HAND-BOOK 

— OF — 

POPULAR  QUOTATIONS. 

A book  of  Ready  Reference  for  such  phrases,  extracts 
and  Familiar  Quotations  from  popular  authors,  as  are 
oftenest  met  with  in  general  literature ; together  with 
their  authorship  and  position  in  the  original.  Embracing, 
also,  the  best  list  of  quotations  from  foreign  languages 
ever  published.  Elegantly  printed  and  bound.  Price, $1.50. 


If  you  want  to  find  any  Familiar  Quotation,  appropriate  to  any 
particular  Subject  or  Sentiment — this  book  will  give  it  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  is  the  author,  and  where  any  particular 
Familiar  Quotation  comes  from — this  book  will  tell  you. 

If  you  remember  part  of  a Familiar  Quotation  and  want  to  know 
the  whole  of  it,  and  know  it  exactly — this  book  will  tell  you. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  exact  meaning  and  correctness  of  any 
Latin,  French  or  Familiar  Quotation,  in  any  Foreign  langztage — 
this  book  will  tell  you. 

If  you  simply  want  a delightful  book  to  have  lying  upon  your 
table,  convenient  to  pick  up  and  entertain  you  with  charming  and 
Familiar  thoughts  and  Quotations  of  all  authors — this  is  the  book 
that  will  exactly  suit  you.  * * * There’s  none  more  fascinating 

in  the  English  language. 

The  demand  for  this  remarkable  work  is  enormous.  The 
publishers  can  hardly  print  them  fast  enough.  They  are  for  sale  by 
every  booksef.ler,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  free^  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $1.50,  by 

G.  W.  CARLETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Madison  Square^  New  York.  ' 

- 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL, 

MADISON  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


HITCHCOCK,  DARLING  CO., 

' PROPRIETORS. 


The  largest,  best  appointed,  and  most  liberally 
managed  Hotel  in  the  city ; with  the  most 
central  and  delightful  location. 
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